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A Review of the World 





Mie’ 4] MERICA is cleaning out her sewers. 
; 4, The manhole covers are off and 
the buckets, dripping with filth, 
are coming up into plain view. 
The sight is not a pleasant one and the odor 
is quite different from that of attar of roses. 
But the more repulsive the sight, the more 
nauseating the stench, the more certain it is 
that the work is an imperative one. For 
these sewers are trunk-line sewers that make 
connections with almost every home of the 
land, and the gases from them are of the 
deadliest nature. The latest one to be 
opened—that of the meat-packing industry 
—seems to be the foulest one of the lot. 
The odor from the life insurance sewer 
seemed to be bad enough, and that that has 
recently come from the Standard Oil sewer 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad sewer is far 
from delightful; but it is almost like the 
smell of new mown hay in comparison with 
the stenches that are filling the land from the 
filthy details that have been dragged to light 
in the investigation made by President 
Roosevelt’s special commissioners of the 
packing-houses of Chicago. 
|? WAS all started by a novel. ‘‘The 
Jungle”’ is a story of the packing-house 
district, written by a boyish-looking young 
man of twenty-seven, Upton Sinclair, with 
decided literary’ genius. It is an tuncon- 
cealed socialistic tract. ‘‘I had no.idea,” 
he says, ‘‘of stirring up all this row. My 
sole idea in writing ‘The Jungle’ was to por- 
tray the condition of the workingman as 
compared with the money-power, with the 
idea of aiding the cause of Socialism.”” The 
novel was first published as a serial in a 
socialistic paper—The Appeal to Reason. 
Afterward it was submitted to several 
book publishers without success. It had a 
better reception at the publishing house of 








Doubleday, Page & Company; but they 
would not publish it until they had sent an 
emissary or two—Thomas H. McKee, a 
New York lawyer, and Isaac F. Marcosson, 
an editor of The World’s Work—to verify the 
statements made. Some of the results of 
their investigation appeared in articles in 
The World’s Work recently. 

The novel was published, and it and the 
corroborative evidence obtained by Mr. 
McKee and Mr. Marcosson came under the 
observation of President Roosevelt. He 
had a talk or two with Mr. Sinclair, and as a 
result sent out to Chicago two commission- 
ers, Charles P. Neill, Ph.D., and James B. 
Reynolds. The former is United States 
Commissioner of Labor and Professor of Po- 
litical Economy in the Catholic University, 
Washington; the latter was for years head 
worker of the University Settlement in New 
York City, then became chairman of the 
executive committee of the Citizens’ Union, 
then Secretary to Mayor Low. Both men 
have been liberally educated, Mr. Neill at the 
University of Notre Dame, the University of 
Chicago, and Johns Hopkins University; 
Mr. Reynolds at Yale University, Yale 
Divinity School, Columbia, Berlin and Paris. 





HEIR preliminary report- was sent to 

Congress by President Roosevelt Mon- 
day, June 4. For some time previous, what 
is known as the Beveridgé amendment had 
been up for consideration-in the Senate. It 
was originally submitted as a separate bill, 
by the Senator from Indiana, and was after- 
ward attached as an amendment to the 
agricultural bill. Its object is ‘‘to pro- 
vide for the inspection, examination, and 
supervision of live cattle, sheep, swine, and 
goats and the carcasses and food prod- 
ucts thereof, which are the subjects of 
interstate or foreign commerce, and for 




































WHERE “THE JUNGLE” WAS WRITTEN 


The hut built by Upton Sinclair in Princeton, where 
he lived while he wrote his novel. He has a failing for 
huts. His first novel, ‘King Midas,” was written in a 
log hut in the Canada wilds. 


other purposes.”” This Beveridge amend- 
ment is stringent in its provisions; but the 
meat-packers made no fight against it in the 
Senate. According to the newspapers, they 
had knowledge of the nature of the report 
which Commissioners Neill and Reynolds 
were prepared to make, and were willing to 
agree to almost any kind of legislation rather 
than have that report published. 

The Beveridge amendment, accordingly, 
was passed by the Senate without opposition 
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and was sent to the House of Representa- 
tives. There, however, opposition arose, 
and the President thereupon promptly sent 
to Congress the first part of the report, to- 
gether with a message emphasizing ‘‘the 
urgent need of immediate action by the Con- 
gress in the direction of providing a drastic 
and thcrough-going inspection by the federal 
government.”” A few days later, at the re- 
quest of the House committee, he sent an- 
other report made by the bureau of animal 
industry to the Department of Agriculture on 
the same subject. This report is the result 
of an examination by the special inspectors 
of the bureau, and, according to the Presi- 
dent, “there is noconflict in substance be- 
tween the two reports, although there is a 
marked difference in emphasis.”” There are, 
therefore, now before the public two official re- 
ports, in addition to various magazine articles 
—one by Upton Sinclairin Everybody’s, one 
by Thomas H. McKee in The World’s Work, 
another in the same magazine by Dr. Wil- 
liam K. Jaques, of Chicago, formerly city 
bacteriologist of that city in charge of meat 
inspection. There are also a reply made by 
the meat-packers to the Neill-Reynolds re- 
port, and a series of articles written by J. 
Ogden Armour, head of the biggest meat- 
packing house in the country, which have 
recently appeared in the Saturday Evening 








ONE ESTABLISHMENT (ARMOUR’S) IN “PACKINGTOWN’ 
Says J. Ogden Armour: ‘*The West, the Northwest, Alaska, even the uttermost parts of the earth, have been 


explored and opened to civilization on Chicago canned meats 


in S 


‘th Africa, in China Jand in Manchuria—have been fought on Chicago canned meats.” 


The wars of the world—in the Soudan, 
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THE MEAT-PACKERS 3 


Post (Philadelphia) and are now published in 
book form, under the title ‘‘The Packers, 
the Private Car Lines and the People.” As 
for the newspaper editorials on the subject, 
their name is the same as that of the devils 
that plagued the swine in the Scriptures— 
Legion; and their tenor might well cause the 
two-legged swine at which they are directed 
to imitate the example of the four-legged 
kind in the country of the Gadarenes. 


i THE reader will, at this point, kindly 

hold his olfactory organ for a few mo- 
ments, we will proceed to the disgusting but 
important task of examining as briefly as 
may be the contents of the buckets that have 
come up from this sewer-opening in Pack- 
ingtown. The President calls these contents 
‘“‘revolting.”” Thereport of his commis- 
sion, he remarks, ‘‘shows that the stock- 
yards and packing-houses are not kept even 
reasonably clean, and that the method of 
handling and preparing food products is un- 
cleanly and dangerous to health.”” But ‘he 
adds: ‘‘The evil seems to be much less in 
the sale of dressed carcasses than in the sale 
of canned and other prepared products.” 
This is a point of great importance that has 
been too little emphasized. According to 
the census report of 1900, the dressed car- 
casses amount to 92 per cent., the canned 
and prepared products to but 8 per cent. of 
the total product of the packing-houses. 
Mr. Neill, testifying before the House com- 
mittee, accepted these figures, and both he 
and Mr. Reynolds admit that most of the 
objectionable details in their report—not 
all, but most—pertain to the food products, 
not to the fresh meat. They say: “After 
killing, carcasses are well washed, and up to 
the time they reach the cooling rooms are 
handled in a fairly sanitary and cleanly 
manner. The parts that leave the cooling 
room for treatment in bulk are also handled 
with regard to cleanliness.’’ This feature of 
the case furnishes some consolation; and of 
consolation the national stomach is just now 
sadly in need. 








HE report itself tells of wooden buildings 
with ‘‘soaked and slimy’ wooden 
floors, wooden partitions from which one 
can scrape decaying grease with a knife, 
wooden receptacles, barrows, and tables 
showing no signs of any recent attempts at 
cleansing. ‘‘ Usually the workers toil with- 
out relief in a humid atmosphere heavy with 





AUTHOR OF THE NEWEST JUNGLE STORY 


Mr. Upton Sinclair says he “never meant to kick 
up such a row,” but wanted to promote the cause of 
socialism. He is now busy dramatizing his novel. 


the odors of rotten wood, decayed meats, 
stinking offal and entrails.”’ The privies for 
the workmen and workwomen usually ven- 
tilate into the work-room, and ‘washing 
sinks either are not furnished at all or are 
small and dirty.” As a result, ‘‘men and 
women return directly from these places to 

















THE NEWS REACHES THE FARM 
—Jamieson in Pittsburg Dispatch. 
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From stereograph, copyright 1906, H. C. White Co., N. Y. 


WAITING THE SUMMONS 


As many as forty thousand head of cattle, says Mr. 
Armour in his new book, are delivered ina single day, 
and cash is paid for them at once 


plunge their unwashed hands into the meat 
to be converted into such food products as 
sausages, dried beef and other compounds.”’ 
In some cases, indeed, the privies are so far 
away that men do not always take time to 
visit them, and in consequence ‘‘the fumes 
of the urine swell the sum of nauseating 
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KNOCKING THE CATTLE 


One‘olow with a — usually suffices, but sometimes 
it takes half a dozen. In Germany they place a leather 
cap on the head of the steer with an iron spike affixed, 
and a blow on the spike ends matters. 
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odors arising from the dirty, blood-soaked, 
rotting, wooden floors, fruitful culture beds 
for the disease germs of men and animals.”’ 
Upon these floors, moreover, the employees, 
in utter ignorance of cleanliness or danger 
to chealth, ‘‘expectorated at will.’’ While 
the. carcasses are hung on hooks and do not 
often’ come in contact with the floor, the 
parts that are sent to the rooms where meat 
products are prepared are in some of the 
largest establishments thrown in a heap upon 
the floor, and the workers climb over them 


‘to select the pieces they want, and at times 


‘‘were seen toclimb from the floor and stand, 
with shoes dirty with the refuse of the floors, 
on the tables upon which the meat was 
handled.’”” We quote further from the re- 
port: 

“‘In a word, we saw meat shoveled from filthy 
wooden floors, piled on tables rarely washed, 
pushed from room toroom in rotten box carts, in 
allof which processes it was in the way of gather- 
ing dirt, splinters, floor filth, and the expectora- 
tion of tuberculous and other diseased workers. 
Where comment was made to floor superintend- 
ents about these matters, it was always the reply 
that this meat would afterward be cooked, and 
that this sterilization would prevent any danger 
from its use. Even this, it may be pointed out 
in passing, is not wholly true. A very consid- 
erable portion of the meat so handled is sent out 
as smoked products and in the form of sausages 
which are prepared to be eaten without being 
cooked.” 


Tuberculosis is said by physicians to be 
‘“‘disproportionately prevalent in the stock- 
yards.” 


HESE are, be it noted, details that came 
under the direct observation of the 
commissioners themselves, and are described 
as ‘‘usual.”” They give some glaring in- 
stances which seem to be exceptional, which 
we do not reproduce. And after the meat 
products have gone through these ‘‘usual’’ 
processes, they receive a label reading as 
follows: 





ABATTOIR NO. — 
The contents of this package have been in- 
spected according to the act of Con- 
gress of March 3, 1891. 


QUALITY GUARANTEED. 











As a matter of fact, the inspectors pass only 
upon the healthfulness of the animal at the 
time of killing. ‘‘They know nothing of the 
processes through which the meat has passed 























THE .FARCICAL INSPECTION OF MEAT 


since this inspection.’’ This inspection it- 
self, as described by other investigators, is 
very far from satisfactory. Mr. Sinclair 
tells of watching in the killing rooms of two 
large establishments for forty minutes each 
time, during which period not an inspector 
was present, though the killing went on. 
And he and others assert that the killing 
goes on also at night, when no inspectors 
are present. The disposition of rejected 
carcasses is also a disquieting feature. 
Says Mr. McKee, in his article in The World’s 
Work: 


“The first thing the government inspectors 
do, as provided by law, is to make an ante- 
mortem examination .of the stock, when the 
animals are driven into the abattoir. The rules 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, state that 
animals rejected at this time shall be tagged, 
and aicend over to the municipal authorities 
The law of the City of Chicago requires that 
these animals be sold at auction, and the pro- 
ceeds remitted to the owners. This means that 
. men engaged in the diseased-meat industry. buy 
these culls, slaughter them, and sell the meat. 
Much of the stuff is consumed in Chicago, but 
evidence exists that large quantities of it are 
sent to other markets.”’ 


M® McKEE tells of hogs that he saw re- 
jected because they had the hog-chol- 
era, but which were chopped up and thrown 
into a vat, where, after being subjected to 
twenty-five pounds steam pressure for four 
hours, they were converted. into fertilizer 
and lard. Dr. Jaques, speaking of Govern- 
ment inspection, says (The.World’s Work): 
“The accuracy and thoroughness of the work 
of these inspectors can be judged when it is esti- 
mated that from 1,600 to 2,200 cattle are often 
killed under the eye of a single inspector in a day 
of from eight to.ten hours. Walking back and 
forth through the killing beds, the imspector can 
give only the briefest glance at the:animals that 
are being converted into food. In'this glance he 
is supposed to detect evidences of disease which 
pathologists may require hours to find.” 


Even when the Federal inspectors con- 
demn carcasses they have no authority to 
destroy the meat... It must-be quarantined 
and set aside ‘‘to be disposed of according 
to the laws and ordinances of the State or 
municipality in which it is found.” The 
only legal power, therefore, to destroy con- 
demned meat is in the hands of the city 
meat inspectors; and for two years after the 
resignation of Dr. Jaques, city inspection 
was entirely withdrawn from the territory 
in which the packing-houses are located, 
thus removing “‘the only power that could 
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THE KILLING BED 


The best picture, says Upton Sinclair, that he has ever 
seen of this part of a packing house. 


legally destroy diseased meat in a territory 
where millions of dollars’ worth of food 
products are turned out to be sold to the 
public annually.” City inspection was re- 
newed last year, but is described as very un- 
satisfactory still. 
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IN THE SCALDING VAT 


The dark objects look like porpoises, but they are not. 
They are hogs about to lose their bristles. 
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CANNING CORN BEEF 


“During all these processes of preparation there is no 
government inspection and no assurance whatever that 
these meat food-products are wholesome and fit for food.” 


HE joint statement issued in reply to 
these charges, by eight meat-packing 
establishments in Chicago, is a sweeping 
denial. They claim that their plants are 
kept clean, that their methods are sanitary, 
and that their products are wholesome. 
They assert that the inspection of animals is 
conducted ‘‘in accordance with the strictest 
inspection regulations ever devised in any 
country, not even excepting Germany’”’; 
that this inspection now costs them $1,000,- 
ooo a year for carcasses bought as healthy 
and afterward condemned. They are, how- 
ever, in favor of making this inspection 
‘more efficient if that can be done,” and of 
extending it ‘‘to cover the sanitary condi- 
tions of packing-houses.’”’ They offer in 
evidence reports made a few days before 
by Professor Burrill, of the chair of Bac- 
teriology in the University of Illinois, and 
Professor Grindley, of the chair of Chemistry 
in the same institution. The two professors 
report that their observations make it im- 
possible for them to believe ‘‘the horrible 
stories recently appearing in print’’; that 
they saw but one man expectorate, and he 
was a Government official; that the inspec- 
tion is a strict one, and that condemned 
carcasses or parts of carcasses are followed 
by the inspectors until placed in rendering 


tanks, which are sealed and unsealed only 
in their presence. The professors add: 
‘‘We did not find anything seriously re- 
pugnant to cleanliness or wholesomeness in 
the operation or procedures, but we did find 
a desire on the part of all the employees we 
came in contact with to avoid unclean 
practices.” 


HE packers point out that hasty criticism 

of the packing-houses affects not merely 

the owners and their profits, but affects in- 
juriously as well every farmer who raises a 
hog, sheep or steer for market; for ‘‘with- 
out the foreign market, created by the pack- 
ing industry, the American live-stock grow- 
er’s business would be absolutely stripped 
of profit.” A representative of the packers, 
Thomas E. Wilson, manager of Nelson 
Morris & Co., who has appeared before the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives, asserts that ‘‘irreparable 
injury” has already been done the packers 
and the stock-growers by “unjust and un- 
warranted criticism.’’ He opposes the Bev- 
eridge amendment as ‘‘a bill that will put 
our business in the hands of the theorists, 
chemists, sociologists; etc., and take the 
management and control away from the 
men who have devoted their lives to the up- 
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TAKING WOOL FROM THE PELT 


The inside of the skin is painted with an acid that loos- 
ens the wool and sometimes loosens the finger-nuils of 
the workmen as well, 











THE MEAT-PACKERS’ SIDE OF THE STORY 7 


building and perfecting of this great Ameri- 
can industry.”’ Reflections are made, not 
only by Mr. Wilson, but by Mr. Armour (in 
an interview cabled from abroad), upon the 
motives of the President in securing and pub- 
lishing the Neill-Reynolds report. 
ye importance of the meat-packing in- 
dustry is set forth in strong terms by 
Mr. J. Ogden Armour, in his new book, to 
which reference has been made. This book 
was written before the present phase of the 
agitation had arisen, and contains no direct 
reference to it. It is in large part a defense 
of.the private-car lines and an attempt to 
set forth the benefits the packers have con- 
ferred upon the cattlemen and other branches 
of industry. There were in 1890, he says, 
921 meat-packing establishments in the 
country, not including mere slaughter-houses. 
In each of 26 States the packing industry 
amounted in that year to more than one 
million dollars annually, ranking first among 
the industries of six States—lIllinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and Ne- 
braska. The business is not and never can 
become a monopoly, for it is not sheltered 
by the tariff nor builded upon patents 
of secret processes. It has created a cash 
market for every kind of cattle for every day 
of the year. In Chicago alone ‘40,000 
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CUTTING UP THE HOGS 


The workmen grow so expert that one blow of a 
cleaver nearly always finishes the cut, yet does not cut 
into the wood on which the meat rests, 
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FILLING SAUSAGE SKINS 


Out of the machine is coming “‘the long wriggling snake 
of sausage”’ graphically described in “The Jungle.” 


cattle is not by any means a record day. in 
the matter of receipts”; and ‘‘if the farmer 
could not sell his stock any day of the year 
and for cash, the present development of 
corn-growing and corn-feeding would be 
impossible.” The fertilizer products of 
these establishments have ‘‘made” the up- 
land cotton section of the South, and else- 
where have developed sandy and sterile 
tracts into large truck farms. The furni- 
ture of the country is glued with packers’ 
glue, and a large part of the soap manu- 
factured comes from the packers’ tallows 
and greases. In Armour’s laboratory more 
than thirty recognized therapeutic agents 
of animal origin are produced, including 
pepsin, pancreatin, suprarenalin and glyc- 
erin. As to cleanliness, Mr. Armour as- 
serts that ‘‘meats and food ; oducts, gen- 
erally speaking, are handled as carefully 
and circumspectly in the large packing- 
houses as they are in the average home 
kitchen.”” A large force of scientific men is 
maintained whose duty is ‘‘to determine 
by frequent test that every process employed 
in producing articles of food shall, first of all, 
safeguard the whoiesomeness of the article 
so produced.” ‘‘Scrupulous cleanliness is 
ordered and enforced.’’ The uttermost 
parts of the earth ‘“‘have been explored and 
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PREPARING SAUSAGE SKINS 


“The rankest compound of villainous smell,” as Shake- 
speare remarked, “that ever offended nostril.” Arti- 
ficial light and very poor ventilation. 
opened to civilization on Chicago canned 
meats,” and ‘‘the wars of the world—in the 

















NONE BUT THE BRAVE DESERVE THE FARE 
—Davenport in N. Y. Mazz 


Soudan, in South Africa, in China and in 
Manchuria—have been fought on Chicago 
canned meats.”’ 





O MUCH for the packers’ side of the 
story. Inthe meantime, the news from 
Chicago is to the effect that a great awak- 
ening has occurred in their establishments, 
and carpenters and plumbers and kalso- 
miners by the score are at work on altera- 
tions. New lavatories and dressing-rooms 
are being constructed, cuspidors are now 
furnished and signs prohibiting spitting on 
the floor are placed everywhere. A report 
of this activity is given by the President .in 
a letter ‘‘from a most competent and trust- 
worthy witness,’’ which he transmits to the 
House committee together with the report 
made on the packing-houses by the bureau 
of animal industry. This haste toward re- 
form since the publication of the Neill- 
Reynolds report is termed ‘‘ miraculous.” 
The chief sanitary inspector of Chicago has 
also been moved to undue activity, and the 
building commissioner as well. . Each has 
been making an inspection. The former re- 
ports on ‘“‘the uncleanly attire of the em- 
ployees”’ and the latter reports that there is 
hardly a modern building in use, most of 
the structures being ‘‘dilapidated, filthy 
and dirty holes.’’ Scrubbing-brushes are at 
work, as well as kalsomine brushes, and the 
employees now have “clean aprons every 
day.’’ As for the wars fought on Chicago 
canned meat of which Mr. Armour speaks, 
General Miles has a few words to say anent 
the outcry seven years ago about ‘‘em- 
balmed beef’’ sold to our army during the 
Spanish-American War: 


“I bekeve that three thousand United States 
soldiers lost their lives because of adulterated, 
impure, poisonous meat. There is no way of 
estimating the number of soldiers whose health 
was ruined by eating impure food. 

“T have a barrel of testimony on the subject 
in the way of affidavits that I collected when I 
made my investigation. The investigating com- 
mittee closed the case and refused to hear 2,000 
witnesses whom I had ready. The official report 
was that a ‘colossal error’ had been made. As 
a matter of fact, it was a colossal fraud, and the 

rsons who perpetrated it and were interested 
in it should have been sent to the penitentiary.” 





ATURALLY, the press of America is full 

of this subject, and the comment is 
pretty unanimous to the effect that the 
Neill-Reynolds report contains, to quote 
the phrase of the Columbia State, ‘‘the most 
shocking revelations ever made to the 











PROS AND CONS OF FEDERAL INSPECTION 


American people.”” The defense which the 
packers make has received but scanty re- 
spect. The New York Times characterizes 


it as an ‘‘incredibly foolish and shameless 
document,” and it says of the report of the 
two university professors: 


“These professors do not use a word to which 
their occupation or position gives the slightest 
authority. They simply speak as eye-witnesses, 
and say they did not see what the President’s 
Commissioners did see. As a matter of evidence 
a thousand such assertions would amount to 
nothing; as a matter of inference, the only one 
possible is that these men were either blind or 
mendacious,”’ 


HE only difference of opinion in regard 

to the subject arises in the discussion 

of the proper way to secure a remedy for 

this condition of affairs. In regard to Fed- 

eral inspection as a remedy the New York 
Evening Post says: 


“The beef report makes out an excellent case 
for rigid inspection and control by the State of 
Illinois or the city of Chicago, but what has the 
national Government to do with local exercise 
of the police power? Other States and munici- 
palities are all the while attacking as grave 
abuses in factories and sweat-shops. The list of 
laws for the State inspection of workshops and 
manufactories is growing every year. onsu- 
mers’ Leagues are pressing this fight for health of 
workers and soundness of product in a thousand 
localities. In cities all over the land the Health 
Departments are exerting themselves to remedy 
the very sort of hygienic and moral outrage de- 
tailed in the beef report. Why should the Presi- 
dent B essary to make an exception of Illinois 
and Chicago, telling them, in effect, that they 
need not pl up their own filthy premises since 
he means to step in and do it for them?” 


The Richmond Times-Dispatch expresses 
the same view: ‘‘Why not let Illinois in- 
spect its own packers and clean up its own 
yards?”” The New York Times, however, 
answers this question as follows: 


“The difficulty is that State inspection would 
furnish protection and guarantees only to. the 
Lar of Illinois. Over manufacture and sale 
within its borders the State is supreme. But 
a State cannot forbid the importation of articles 
of commerce from other States and beef is an 
article of commerce. A State cannot: forbid the 
transportation of infected cattle across its terri- 
tory. It cannot forbid the importation of cattle 
from infected districts in any other State. ‘That 
which does not belong to commerce is within the 
jurisdiction of the police power of the State,’ 
said the Supreme Court in the lowa Liquor Law 
case, ‘and that which does belong to commerce 
is within the jurisdiction of the United States.’ 
Nor can the State by the exercise of its police 
power of inspection interfere with the export of 
slaughter-house products to other States.” 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer derives com- 
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“THE THINKER.” 
; —Macau'ay in N. Y. World. 














WHO STRUCK BILLY PATTERSON? 
—Gregg in Atlanta Constitution. 
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A WITNESS AGAINST THE MEAT-PACKERS 


Mr. Charles P Neill, Ph.D., is the United States Com- 
missioner of Labor, and was years ago a social settle- 
ment worker in the stock-yard district of Chicago. 
‘““We have made no statement as a fact in our report,” 
he and Mr. Reynolds write, “that was not verified by 
our personal examination.” 
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STICKING THE HOGS 


This is one of the scenes to be reproduced realistically 
in the dramatization of “The Jungle,” to be produced in 


Chicago next fall, 


fort from the reflection that ‘‘there is no 
reason to suspect that Chicago conditions 
prevail anywhere or to any extent outside 
of Chicago.”” The Philadelphia Press in- 
dorses Mayor Dunne’s suggestion to munic- 
ipalize the slaughter-houses. ‘‘In the end,” 
it says, ‘‘only municipal slaughter-houses, 
constructed, protected, inspected by the 
public authorities, can assure sound meat,” 
and it points out that municipal slaughter- 
houses are the rule in European countries 
and exist in six leading British cities— 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Bradford and Leeds. 


T IS unfortunate that this cleaning of 
sewers which America has inaugurated 
occurs just as the eyes of the world have been 
directed with unprecedented interest upon 
this country as the result of a series of inter- 
national events, the first of which were 
enacted at Manila Bay and Santiago and 
the most important of which was en- 
acted in Portsmouth, N. H. One might 
infer at times that about all that is to be 
seen in this country as a result of this sudden 
awakening to the growing importance of the 
United States as a world power is the filth 
that has come out of these sewers. Just 
now all that is most nauseating is blended 
by the press of all Europe in one vivid im- 





IN A MODEL _ABATTOIR—I 
The slaughter-house in New York (Co-operative Butch- 


Commissioner Reynolds by 


ers’ Abattoir) described b p 
hicago packing-houses, 


way of contrast with the 








EUROPE’S INVIDIOUS COMMENT 


pression of American canned goods. Not 
even the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung, which pro- 
fesses to have exhausted long ago its ca- 
pacity for surprise at the unspeakable in the 
life of the United States, can refrain from 
expressions of wonder at the voracity with 
which American ladies and gentlemen have 
masticated the uninspected filth of the 
packing-house. Exclamation points are to 
the Vienna Neue Freie Presse weak symbols 
of its wonder at the facts, yet it inserts them 
freely in its editorial comments upon the 
revelations of the month. The discrimina- 
tion of the packers in keeping their worst 
products at home and in sending their real 
meat to Europe speaks volumes to our con- 
temporary for that capacity to assimilate 
the scum of the earth of which we boast so 
loudly! ‘‘Thou didst eat strange flesh 
which some did die to look on,”’ the youthful 
Cesar is made to say of Antony. ‘‘Thou 
didst drink the stale of horses and the gilded 
puddle which beasts would*cough at.”” But 
the alimentary canal of Cleopatra’s burgonet 
of men must, in the light of the Paris 


Figaro’s observations, sustain no comparison From stereograph, copyright 1906, Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
with the pyloric orifice of the average WRITING HIS VIEWS OF PACKINGTOWN 


American. He should steep himself, it Seinen kB i i te Si ; 
. ° . . ° . e eynoidas, one o e § cial commis- 
thinks, in some powerful antiseptic solution _ sioners appointed by the President, a aendente ot 
al 


Yale and e Divinity School, and was ayor Low’s 
after every luncheon. The whole scandal private secretary. y 





IN A MODEL ABATTOIR—II IN A MODEL ABATTOIR—III 


The overhead sprays keep the brick and cement floor What looks like dirt on the floor ‘is clean sawdust. 
clean where the cattle wait their turn, on the tep floor of | The floor is paved with bluestone, slopingttoward'well- 
the building, arranged drains. . 
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is emblematic to the Paris Temps of what it 
deems our passionate appetite for the ma- 
terial. 





AM England at once began a boycott of 
American canned goods. These lay 
unsold in leviathan bulk and choked London 
warehouses for days until, according to the 
London Mail, arrangements were made for 
the return of each germ laboratory in minia- 
ture to the land of its origin, where, as the 
British daily surmises, it will be avidly con- 
sumed by some American or other. For an 
optimistic indifference to the contents of his 
abdomen is credited to the average citizen 
of this republic by many newspapers abroad 
when they grow didactic on the subject of 
potted pork and raw sausage. The claim 
of the Chicago packers that they have ‘‘ over 
and over again satisfied doctors, chemists, 
sanitarians and official investigators from 
practically every civilized nation on earth” 
must be interpreted, says the Berlin Post, in 
an Amevican commercial sense. The Berlin 
government has time and again complained 
to Washington, says the German daily, of 
the objectionable character of American 
canned goods in the European market. 
The packers thereupon brought:such pres- 
sure to bear upon the State Department, 
we are next told, that the Washington Gov- 
ernment made their cause its own. It was 
pressure from Berlin, according to the 
Kreuz Zeitung, that brought about such in- 
spection as exists. That inspection did not 
affect the home supply. It merely protected 
Germany from the spread of a malady set up 
by eating diseased pork in which the im- 
mature trichina spiralis is encysted. Our 
own attitude to such parasites is assumed 
to be on all fours with the feeling of the Abys- 
sinians toward tapeworms. An Abyssin- 
ian is so accustomed to being the host of a 
tapeworm, we read, that he deems the 
creature’s presence a matter of course. 





ae effrontery as the packers display in 

their claim to have satisfied European 
expert opinion of their own regard for hy- 
giene is unparalleled in the experience of the 
London Lancet. This organ of the British 
medical profession claims that the slaughter- 
houses of Chicago have long been notorious 
in Europe as examples of all that such insti- 
tutions should not be.. They are distribu- 
ting centers, it insists, of ptomaine poisoning. 
To Chicago’s canned tongue, pork and ham 


this authority ascribes the formation within 
the system of countless individuals of animal 
alkaloids known as ptomaines. Should dis- 
ease-producing bacteria be present in the 
body the alkaloids may not be destroyed or 
expelled. The result is often fatal. Nor 
does the London Lancet sustain the claim of 
the packers that the cooking or the curing 
necessarily prevents the formation of the 
animal alkaloids. It insists that even sound 
meat must often go bad when prepared un- 
der Chicago conditions, canned flesh being 
very liable to the deterioration antecedent 
to ptomaine poisoning. Chicago products, 
therefore, have often been narcotico-irritant 
poisons, pure and simple. There is some 
speculation in foreign dailies as to precisely 
who may be the eminent specialists of Eu- 
rope referred to by the packers as indorsing 
their methods. No doubt, observes the Ber- 
lin National Zeitung, there was inspection of 
products shipped to Germany, but the in- 
spection of goods for the home market was 
nominal. The trust magnates evade this 
point, it is hinted, in their authorized vindi- 
cations of themselves. 





aes do the foreign dailies place any more 

faith in the allegation that Chicago 
canned meats were found good enough for 
Japanese troops in Manchuria. Apart from 
the fact that the Japanese soldiers, as the 
London Mail points out, are not generally 
consumers of meat, there is the circumstance 
that whole consignments of canned goods 
were condemned by officials from Tokyo’s 
commissary department. It is hinted that 
these condemned goods were marketed in 
thiscountry. ‘‘ We sold and delivered to the 
Japanese army,’’ say the packers in their 
statement to the public here, ‘“‘ hundreds of 
thousands of cases of canned meats from our 
regular stock.’’ The packers say nothing, 
however, of what may have happened to those 
cases of canned meat after their sale and deliv- 
ery. Equally disingenuous, if we may credit 
the London Mail, is the reference of the pack- 
ers to the use of theircanned goods inthe Boer 
War. Quantities of these goods, we read, 
were condemned in South Africa as waste. 
The wares were thereupon shipped to Lon- 


- don, the cans were cleaned, new labels were 


put on them and the entire cargo was dis- 
posed of in the open market. When such 
rejected consignments can find no market in 
Europe they are"shippedback to the United 
States and distributed to the American peo- 
ple through the retail grocery stores. If the 














“POISONERS GENERAL” OF AMERICA 


calculations of the London Telegraph be ac- 
curately made, the average age of the meat 
eaten out of a can in this country is three 
years. ‘‘No wonder,” declares The British 
Medical Journal (London), ‘‘an American 
physician has invented a mechanical brush, 
working like a chimney sweep’s brush, but 
smaller, for cleaning out the American stom- 
ach. The truth is that for years Chicago and 
its food products have been under suspicion 
—its potted meats, its invalid soups, its meat 
extracts and the rest.” 





ye these packing-house revelations are 

but an incidental exposure of a system 
of adulteration and deception in the matter 
of food products and of medicines now prac- 
tically universal in the United States, de- 
clares the London Times, giving as one of its 
authorities Mr. Champe Andrews, counsel of 
the Medical Society of the County of New 
York, and a leader in the movement to put 
an end to the poisoning of theAmerican people 
by means of their food and their medicine. 
Fradulent weights, infringements of copy- 
right and labels, substitution of base and in- 
jurious ingredients in both drugs and foods, 
make our land, in its opinion, the paradise 
of the quack, the charlatan and the cheat. 
Simultaneously with the growth of sanitary 
science in the United States, adds a medical 
man in the great London daily, the American 
people have had to contend with a mysteri- 
ous increase in cancer, in enteric fever, in 
neuritis, in chronic nephritis, in appendicitis 
and in wasting organic diseases. The whole 
population is saturated internally with ace- 
tanilid, cocaine, opium and formic aldehyde. 
Any chemist in the United states may dis- 
seminate at pleasure drugs producing an in- 
sidious weakness of the heart, a craving for 
morphine or a chronic condition of paresis. 
All this, says the London Times, is ‘‘only a 
part of an almost universal system. of. the 
basest and most fraudulent adulteration of 
food, drink gnd drugs,’’ pointing to a social 
condition well-nigh hopeless.: To quote our 
authority’s view of an economic factor in the 
case: 

‘‘Horrible as are the details from a sanitary 
point of view, the grinding tyranny by which 
men, women, and children are forced step by 
step down to the lowest depths of degradation 
and depravity by the bosses of the beef trust is 

erhaps more awful still. The conditionsof work 
in these establishments are at best sufficiently de- 
moralizing, but they might at least be mitigated 


by humanetreatment. On thecontrary, they are 
aggravated by a brutal system carried out by 


brutal agents, a system by which, in a land sup- 
posed to be free and democratic, the plutocrat 
grinds the souls of men and women as ruthlessly 
as his machines disintegrate his tuberculous cat- 
tle, his cholera-smitten hogs, and his putrid hams. 
Universal suffrage, universal education, omni- 
present free libraries, all the panoply of modern 

anaceas for the abuses supposed to be insepara- 
Ble from older régimes, result in a tyranny more 
body and soul destroying than any exercised by 
autocrats or feudal oppressors." 


NDEED, the American people seem’ to be 
losing something of their old optimism, 

of that buoyant, unreasoning, but invigorat- 
ing confidence in their country which once 
gave them strength, according to the 
London Outlook. No one can visit the 
United States these days, it says, without 
becoming conscious of a pervasive social 
unrest. The American people are declared 


-by this commentator to be questioning 


themselves and their future and their in- 
stitutions with an openmindedness that a 
decade ago would have seemed well-nigh 
treasonable. “They are beginning to 
wonder whether the great experiment is, 
after all, so great as it once appeared, ,or 
rather they are beginning to see that it is 
an experiment merely. The inadequacies 
of an eighteenth century constitution in 
the face of twentieth century problems are 
daily impressing themselves upon the na- 
tional comprehension.’”’ The courts, this 
London weekly thinks, have lost the con- 
fidence of the country to an alarming 
extent. The Senate has lost that confidence 
entirely. ‘‘More and more the people are 
asking themselves whether the United 
States can any longer be called a democracy. 
More and more the people are coming to see 
that under the forms of popular self- 
government political equality has become 
the sport of bosses and economic equality 
the jest of a voracious plutocracy.”” The 
London News suggests a graphic parallel 
between the condition of Russia, where 
land is withheld from the people, and the 
condition of the United States, where 
equality of opportunity has become a mere 
phrase. ‘‘ The United States is confronted,” 
concludes this organ of London liberalism, 
“‘with a revolt against the control, by a 
handful of irresponsible millionaires, of all 
the means of production.” President Roose- 
velt is believed to see the peril and his pol- 
icy is described in one British paper as ‘‘a 
feverish effort’? to avert it. None -of' the 
European journals, however, is any too 
hopeful of the success of his efforts. 
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BOUT August 29, a political gale 
of tremendous power will, it is 
predicted, strike the Atlantic 

m4 coast at the,port of New York 

City, from which point it will rapidly radiate 

until it envelops all sections of the country. 

The storm-center of this gale will be a gentle- 

man of magnetic presence, a broad, firm jaw 

and an eloquent tongue, who has been tour- 
ing the world and who responds to the name 

William J. Bryan. Mr. Bryan will arrive 

just as the congressional campaign of 1906 

is getting under headway. He will be re- 

ceived—such is the program—by a com- 
mittee representing the Democracy of the 
nation, and including many of the “‘safe and 
sane’’ gentlemen who refused to support him 
for the presidency in his former campaigns. 





everything before it and last until the polls 
close in November, 1908. 





EVERAL of these areas were report- 
ed on June 6. On that date the 
wires of the Associated Press bore three de- 
spatches, one from Jefferson City, Mo., a 
second from Hot |Springs, Ark., and the 
third from Yankton, S. D. The first was to 
this effect: 

“The platform adopted at the Democratic 
State Convention last night declares that Wil- 
liam J. Bryan was defeated by corrupt campaign 
contributions by trusts and that he is the great 


American Democrat, and that Missouri demands 
his election to the Presidency in 1908.” 


The second despatch, from Arkansas, was 
like unto the first: 
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THE MULE, SADLY: “WHAT! AGAIN?” 
—Brinckerhoff in Toledo Blade. 


He will make a speech—probably in Madison 
Square Garden—which will arouse unlimited 
enthusiasm. He will tour the country in 
behalf of Democratic congressional can- 
didates. When the returns indicate that 
the present smashing Republican majority 
of 112 in the House of Representatives has 
been considerably diminished, as it is almost 
sure to be, for it is abnormally large, due to 
the Roosevelt tidal wave two years ago, Mr. 
Bryan will be given the major part of the 
credit. All this, of course, is preliminary to 
making him again the standard-bearer of his 
party in 1908. This is the program the 
preparations for which are already being 
made. The political weather prophets re- 
port areas of high pressure discernible in 
many States, the sure precursors, they con- 
fidently assert, of a hurricane that will sweep 


THE DONKEY IN DANGER 
—Davenport in N. Y. Mail. 


“‘The Democratic State Convention went on 
record to-day for William Jennings Byran as the 
next Democratic candidate for President. Friends 
of Hearst endeavored to stay the Bryan tide by 
asking that the matter be submitted to the voters 
of the State at the next Democratic primary, 
but-the Humphreys resolution was adopted by 
acclamation with marked enthusiasm.” 


The South Dakota despatch was of the 
same sort: 


“The South Dakota Democratic convention 
to-day nominated a ticket and strongly indorsed 
Bryan for President in 1908. Every mention of 
his name brought forth a storm of applause.” 


All these, as we have said, were despatches 
of the same date. On the next day, June 7, 
there was another, this time from Indian- 
apolis, Ind. It bore the news of the 
adoption by the Democratic State conven- 











WHEN WILLIAM J. BRYAN COMES HOME AGAIN 1§ 


tion of that State of a platform containing 
the following: 


“It [the Democracy of Indiana] sends greetings 
across the sea to that wise and conservative 
statesman, unfaltering patriot and superb leader, 
William Jennings Bryan, and pledges its vote in 
convention and the electoral vote of Indiana to 
him for President.in 1908.” 





HE next day, June 8, despatches from 
various other cities were chronicled run- 
ning as follows: ‘‘The Bryan wave struck 
Chicago to-day, and William Jennings Bryan 
for President in 1908 was the theme wherever 
Democratic politicians gathered.’’ And again: 
‘*The Bryan wave of enthusiasm struck Cin- 
cinnati to-day in the shape of an application 
that was filed at Columbus for the incorpora- 
tion of the Bryan Democratic Club of Hamil- 


tral Presbyterian Church, told in his pulpit 
of Mr. Bryan’s refusing an invitation to a 
great dinner in Japan, given on Sunday by a 
governor of one of the provinces, saying in 
explanation of his refusal: ‘‘I always go to 
church on the Lord’s day.”’ After relating 
this incident, Dr. Coyle is reported to have 
said: ‘‘ Nothing on earth but the death of 
President Roosevelt can keep Mr. Bryan 
from being the next President of the United 
States,” and the big congregation, according 
to the despatch, ‘‘stood up, cheered, and ap- 
plauded, forgetting their surroundings.” 





A MONG those who are cheering on this 

movement are ex-Governor David R. 
Francis, of Missouri, a member of President 
Cleveland’s Cabinet, and heretofore an em- 


























DO I HEAR THE CALL OF THE SANE? 
—Rogers in N. Y. Hera/d. 


ton County (Cincinnati).’’ Such headlines as 
‘“‘BryAN STAMPEDING His Party” and 
‘‘Bryan Boom Swincs DEMOCRATS INTO 
Line” suddenly grew to be common in Re- 
publican and Democratic papers alike. In 
Washington, ' Representative Rucker, a 
Democrat from Missouri, turning to the Re- 
publicans, said: ‘‘ Your brightest sun is like 
a lightning bug alongside the man whom we 
will elect to the presidency—our peerless 
leader, William Jennings Bryan.” At that, 
according to the Chicago Inter Ocean, ‘“‘ a 
storm of applause broke loose from the 
Democratic side, the members rising en 
masse and cheering.’’ And even on Sunday, 
June 10, the boom made headway. A 
special despatch relates that in Denver, 
on that day, Dr. Coyle, the pastor of the Cen- 


SPOILING HIS SOLITUDE 
—Maybell in Brooklyn Z£ag/e. 


phatic opponent of Mr. Bryan; the present 
governor of Missouri, Folk, who has himself 
been prominently spoken of as a presidential 
nominee, but who predicts Mr. Bryan’s 
nomination and election; John Sharp Wil- 
liams, leader of the Democrats in the House 
of Representatives, and a strong Parker man 
two years ago; Tom L. Johnson, mayor of 
Cleveland, who, however, is not a new con- 
vert to Bryan; Henry Watterson, of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, astrong opponent 
of Bryan heretofore; ex-Mayor Harrison of 
Chicago; and Timothy E. Sullivan, of New 
York, whose power in Tammany Hall is by 
many rated the dominant power. ‘‘ Among 
the Democrats in Congress,’’ says the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer's correspondent, ‘‘there is 
but one voice and that is for Bryan.’’ Mr. 
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Bryan himself is credited with a willingness 
to accept the nomination again, if conditions 
seem“to demand it. Questioned in Berlin, 
Junej11, by an Associated Press representa- 
tive who informed him of this uprising in his 
favor in State conventions, Mr. Bryan said 
with a laugh, ‘‘This is too sudden.” Fur- 
ther than that he declined to commit himself, 
on the ground that it is too early to talk. 





UT there are already signs of dissension. 
The accession to the Bryan standard 

of such men as Messrs. Belmont and Ryan, 
the traction magnates of New York, fur- 
nishes to the ‘“‘ original Bryan men’”’ and es- 
pecially to the following of Mr. William 
R. Hearst, cause for somber reflections. 
They are declining to serve on the reception 
committee because they do not like the com- 
panionship such service would entail. The 
absence of Mr. Bryan’s name in Mr. Hearst’s 
papers has been so protracted of late as to 
cause considerable comment. Mr. Hearst 
himself, asked to serve on a committee of 
arrangements, is said to have expressed a 
desire to wait until he can ascertain just 
where Mr. Bryan stands at present on vari- 
ous issues. The Berlin interview with Mr. 
Bryan, already referred to, does not afford 
very specific information as to Mr. Bryan’s 
attitude. He emphasizes the differences be- 
tween Democracy and Socialism and sounds 

















WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH WILLIE? 
—Davenport in N. Y. Mazi. 


again a war-cry for ‘‘the absolute elimina- 
tion of private monopolies and the regula- 
tion of corporations in general.’’ His con- 
tinued attacks upon Socialism, especially 
his Century article (referred to by us at some 
length last month), are arousing the con- 
fidence of the conservatives, but at the same 
time exciting the distrust of the radicals. 
As for free silver, it has dropped out of sight 
for the time being. Even The Commoner, 
Mr. Bryan’s paper, in a recent review of the 
famous Chicago platform, refers with ad- 
miration to one issue after another embraced 
in that platform, but fails to use the words 
‘*free silver,’’ which formed the real crux of 
the platform. Its reference to the money 
plank is as follows: 

“That platform maintained the quantitative 
theory of money and during the ensuing cam- 
paign that theory was bitterly denounced by Re- 
publican speakers and Republican editors. But 
those who vigorously condemned the theory in 
1896 are to-day making plain, if not humble, 
confession of their error. The theory so bitterly 


assailed ten years ago is not now denied by men 
claiming to be well informed.” 





Baie’ E interest in this Bryan revival is 

evident in the press of the country. 
The Republican papers are not saying much 
at present except to make jocular little ref- 
erences to the old song, ‘‘ Absence makes the 
heart grow fonder,” and to the proverb, 
‘°Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” They regard the rush to Bryan as 
the result of the panic caused by Hearst 
and his far more radical program. One of 
the more radical Republican papers, the 
New York Press, asserts that if Bryan is 
again a candidate, there are but two men 
in the Republican ranks who can beat him 
—Roosevelt and La Follette. The most 
interesting comment is that of the conserva- 
tive Democratic papers. They are far, as 
yet, from committing themselves unreserv- 
edly, but they are evidently becoming ac- 
customed to the thought of Bryan as a 
standard-bearer and it no longer causes 
acute alarm. The New York Times, for 
instance, remarks editorially : 

“The spectacle is therefore presented to us 
of Mr. Bryan, who in 1896, and alniost at the 
same degree in 1900, was held to be the embodi- 
ment of radicalism, now occupying a ground 
which promises to become a place of refuge for 
those who reject alike the radicalism of Mr. 
Roosevelt and that of Mr. Hearst.’ 

It thinks that the free-silver issue is as dead 
as the Wilmot proviso, and that the new 
form of radicalism, as represented by Mr. 
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Hearst, is one from which Mr. Bryan dis- 
sents. ‘‘Most potent of all the influences 
that have so marvelously changed the coun- 
try’s opinion of him” is, The Times thinks, 
the Century article. 





NOTHER conservative Democratic 
paper, the Boston Herald, toys with 
the thought of Bryan, recalling the fact that 
he polled 1,280,000 more votes in 1900 than 
Parker polled in 1904, and dwelling upon the 
further fact that President Roosevelt ‘‘has 
done a great deal to familiarize the people 
with radicalism.’’ The Baltimore Sun, also 
Democratic and also conservative, likewise 
finds in President Roosevelt’s alleged radi- 
calism the hope for Bryan’s candidacy. 
“In the light of President Roosevelt’s 
record,” is; says, ‘‘the public is beginning to 
inquire wherein Mr. Bryan was wrong in 
1896, except in his advocacy of free-silver 
coinage at 16 to 1.”” The New York World 
thinks that ‘‘ between the Roosevelt and the 
Hearst extremes is the old safe trail blazed by 
the fathers.”’ That trail leads to a graduated 
income tax, a progressive inheritance tax, a 
battle against extreme protection and against 
corporate contributions to campaign funds. 
“If this is the kind of campaign that Mr. 
Bryan is coming home to conduct he may 
yet be a real leader of his party.” 

The Chicago Evening Post is still another 
of the conservative Democratic papers that 
can see Mr. Bryan now without shying. Mr. 
Bryan, it thinks, has not changed, but we the 
people have changed, and that is the reason 
‘*he is now looked upon as a conservative, a 
safe man, a bulwark of the republic and a re- 
spector of institutions.” But there is a 
more definite reason for the Bi yan revival: 

‘It is the rise of Mr. Hearst—or is it Mr. Bris- 
bane? Around this product of incendiary and 
unscrupulous journalism have assembled enough 
political adventurers to back Mr. Hearst for the 
presidency! No wonder reputable Democrats, 
even of the old conservative, individualist school, 
are turning to a radical and a collectivist, who is 
at any rate honest and essentially patriotic.” 








* 
we LMOST as disquieting as the life in- 





le" Ney) surance revelations are those 
Ns f » @ which come out of the inquiry 
AOR made into the affairs of the 





Pennsylvania Railroad and its affiliated 
line, the ‘Baltimore and ‘Ohio, by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The dis- 
closures of graft are regarded as all the more 
shocking because of the position the Penn- 
sylvania road has held in public esteem for 


decades. Its political relations have al- 
ways excited distrust; but otherwise it has 
enjoyed the reputation of being ‘‘the best 
managed railroad in America.”’ It is also 
the most important in the amount of its 
capital, its mileage, ahd its gross earnings. 
Last year it carried 290,000,000 tonsof freight 
and 84,000,000 passengers; its gross earnings 
were $146,000,000, its employees numbered 
160,000. Itis borrowing vast sumson both 
sides of the sea to pay for new improvements 
being made on a large scale. Itis one of the 
financial giants of the world and the mone- 
tary markets of the world are directly af- 
fected by its proceedings. But what is still 
more important is the fact that it stands as 
the leading representative of the transpor- 
tation system of America, and the financial 
importance of our big insurance societies 
is as a flea-bite in comparison with that of 
the railroad system as a whole. All the 
commercial and industrial enterprises of the 
country are tied together by it; and if the 
disclosures in the case of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, in connection with the coal-carry- 
ing business, can be typical of the operations 
of the whole railroad system in its relations 
to all forms of industry, then indeed has 
shame ‘‘overcome us like a summer cloud.” 
The new issues of shares and bonds of all 
kinds in the whole world in 1905 amounted 
to $3,800,000,000. Of this amount nearly 
one billion dollars represented railroad 
shares and bonds issued in this country, 




















WHOA, MAUD! 
—Davenport in N. Y. Mail. 
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HE testimony elicited by the commission 
in the first few days from employees 
of the road drew from the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin the query, ‘‘ Does it mean 
pus sacs or a cancer?’’ A few days later 
it answered its query: ‘‘ There can no longer 
be any question that the condition is cancer- 
ous, and that the fibres of the malignant 
growth are deep-seated and toughly in- 
twined together.’’ In the main, the dis- 
closures are that officials of the road have 
for years been recipients of gifts of stock 
and cash in large amounts from the coal 
companies dependent for their very ex- 
istence upon the service of the railroad. 
While it has not been shown, and President 
Cassatt pledges his word it cannot be shown, 
that any departures from the published 
rates have been made for the benefit of 
favored companies, it seems very clear that 
some companies have received cars when 
other companies were clamoring for them 
and couldn’t get them; and the companies 
so favored were_the ones that had made 
these gifts of stock or cash to the railroad 
officials. The life of all these companies 
depends, of course, upon securing cars to 
carry their products to market. 





ONCE A RODMAN, NOW A PRESIDENT 


Alexander J. Cassatt had to cut short his European tour 
by reason of the revelations of graft in his railroad com- 
pany. He has discharged two of the worst grafters 
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CyPEraton after operator in the” coal 

business told of long and vain strug- 
gles to get a sufficient number of cars and of 
final bankruptcy as a result. The assistant 
of President Cassatt admitted the possession 
of about $307,000 worth of stock in half a 
dozen coal companies, for which he paid 
nothing or next to nothing. His chief clerk 
had received in the same way $38,000 worth 
of stocks. The general superintendent of 
one division of the road said his free gifts 
amounted to 1,300 shares of stock, some of 
them paying 20 per cent. in dividends and 
only a few as low as 12 per cent. He 
‘just accepted them without asking any 
questions.’”” The chief clerk in the office 
of the superintendent of motive power, 
who purchased fuel for the locomotives, ad- 
mitted that he had received, in cash, within 
three years, as much as $46,000 from the 
coal companies he purchases from. In re- 
turn he ‘‘did what he could for them.” 
Another chief clerk, on a salary never 
larger than $126 a month, had amassed 
stock amounting to about $75,000. The 
president of the Jamison Coal and Coke Co. 
told of sending a check of $5,000 to President 
Cassatt’s assistant, in 1902, to secure his 





THE FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


Capt. John P. Green expresses surprise and disap- 
pointment at the conditions that have been disclosed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s inquiry. 


SOME HIGH OFFICIALS IN 
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influence in getting transportation favors. 
“‘Naturally,”” said Commissioner Prouty, 
“you got all the cars you wanted after 
that?”’ ‘Yes, sir,’ was the answer; ‘‘we 
gave away our stock to increase our facil- 
ities for doing business.’’ Various forms of 
favoritism were secured by the Berwind- 
White Co., in which President Cassatt’s 
son is said to be heavily interested. The 
present investigation extends no further 
than the railroad’s connection with the coal 
and oil business; but, according to the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger: ‘‘in so far as the 
public is concerned there is already talk of 
far-reaching, multifarious corruption; of 
fraud and rake-offs in the purchase of steel 
rails and other equipment; of subsidies 
given by steel mills and other sellers of ma- 
terial to Pennsylvania purchasing agents; 
of frauds on the stockholders and on the 
company in the construction department; 
and of the need for a legislative investiga- 
tion to uncover the activities not touched 
by the coal and oil inquiry of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” The country 
waits with some trepidation the results of 
the commission’s inquiry into other of the 
coal-carrying and oil-carrying roads. 
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HAS SEEN FORTY-SEVEN YEARS OF SERVICE 


ssed 


egin- 


Charles E. Pugh, the second vice-president, has 
his career in the service of the Pennsylvania road, 
ning as a station agent at the age of eighteen. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


ee explanations as have been made— 

if they may be called explanations— 
have rather angered than mollified public 
sentiment so far as the press indicates that 
sentiment. President Cassatt admits, in a 
public statement issued June 2, that pos- 
session of coal stocks by officers of the road 
is ‘‘no doubt inadvisable and unfortunate,”’ 
but heretofore it has not been contrary to 
any by-law of the company, and, in the 
earlier years, the officers were encouraged 
to aid in the development of industries along 
the company’s lines. He professed igno- 
rance still of proof that any of the officers 
had been guilty of favoritism in the distribu- 
tion ‘of cars, but. promised a searching in- 
vestigation by the board of directors. He 
asserted that ‘‘an effort, seemingly organ- 
ized, has been made to place the manage- 
ment in the most unfavorable light,’’ and 
added in a spirit of apparent resentment 
because of the criticism so far evoked: 

“‘The press generally, in its present hostility 
to the railroads, is only falling in line with an 
anti-corporation public sentiment which has 
been created by some of the leaders of the two 
great political parties who are trying to outbid 


each other for popular support by,attacking|large 
vested interests indiscriminately.”’ 





IN CHARGE OF ENGINEERING WORK 


Samuel Rea, the third vice-president, was but fifteen 
when he entered the engineering department of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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Referring to Mr. Cassatt’s statement, the 
New York Tribune says that, on the contrary, 
the American public and the press have re- 
garded the Pennsylvania road with unusual 
respect and admiration and the recent dis- 
closures are a very great and disappointing 
surprise. The Philadelphia Bulletin takes 
exception to President Cassatt’s remarks as 
follows: 

“The President of the Pennsylvania ap- 
proaches the subject from a distinctly false 
position when he believes, or professes to believe, 
that the sentiment which is abroad to-day in 
Pennsylvania concerning the charges and the 
company is the result of a ‘manufactured and 
mistaken public opinion.’ That sentiment which 
calls to-day for the complete correction of rail- 
road abuses in any and all forms and in any and 
all companies is the honest outcome of a growing 
.national feeling which now finds in this State 
its local expression; and President Cassatt has 
been ill-advised in allowing himself, before he has 
been twenty-four hours on shore, to use language 
like that of the insurance presidents a year ago, 
when they, too, stigmatized the first catechism 
of their management as prejudiced and ‘manu- 
factured.’ ”’ 





7 iedieg investigation by the board 
which President Cassatt promises does 
not seem to command much confidence. 
‘‘What Mr. Cassatt does not yet appear to 
understand,” says the Public Ledger, ‘‘is 
that a secret investigation by the directors 
of the company does not meet the exigen- 
cies of the situation, and is not enough to re- 
store that faith which he expects the public 
to have, that the management will ‘deal 
properly’ with the emergency.””’ The North 
American (Philadelphia) is almost savage in 
its remarks on the board’s investigation. 
It refers to the fact that President Cassatt 
and T. DeWitt Cuyler, two of the-board, 
were also directors of the Equitable Life 
while that company ‘‘was being disem- 
bowelled by its officers and their blackleg 
allies.” It refers also to the alleged re- 
lations of Vice-President Rea to a project 
which it calls the ‘‘ Lake Superior bubble,” 
and of three other members of the board, 
Messrs. Tatnall, Morris, and Ellis,.to ‘‘the 
asphalt swindle,” and then says: « 
“ Any fair-minded man may be asked, -without 
doubt of the nature of his reply, to aeare if 
the record of these persons in this par ar can 
,justly be regarded as forming a sound’ basis for 
confidence in the sincerity of their purpose to 
urify the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
rom knavery? Really, there is something like 
monotony in the appearance of these.men in 
places of authority when transactions of an un- 


wholesome character are being conducted. 
Perhaps the repeated coincidence is accidental, 


but surely the men who were entangled in 
Asphalt and who had their hands in Lake Supe- 
rior and who were smutted by Equitable crimes 
can hardly excite ardent expectation that they 
will lay judgment to the line and righteousness to 
the plummet when crookedness is discovered 
(by somebody else) right under their noses in 
Broad Street Station.” 


An admission made before the commission 
by Vice-President Pugh, to the effect that 
it has been the policy of the company of 
late ‘‘to discourage as much as possible”’ 
the opening of new bituminous mines, ex- 
cites the consternation of another Pennsyl- 
vania paper, the Pittsburg Dispatch. It 
says: 

““One avowal by a railroad official is the most 
startling exhibit of the corporate relations 
toward the public policy. That was the declara- 
tion that the management as a rule declined to 
furnish switches to new mines because the coal 
production is large enough already. In other 
words, the railroad management arrogates to 
itself the power to restrict production and forbid 
the a of new industry. If a Legisla- 
ture should enact such a law it would fall under 
the ban of popular condemnation. If an execu- 
tive should make an edict of the sort he would 
be written down in history as a stupid despot. 
But corporate management has reached the 
height where it enacts what constitutional 
government dare not undertake, namely, the 


limitation of industry lest the people might get 


their fuel too cheaply. There has 
been a protest against ‘drastic regulation.’ But 
what sort of regulation can be so drastic as for- 
bidding owners of coal lands to develop their 
property, is something for the exponents of cor- 
porate ideas to explain.” 

* 


* *# 
4IN LESS than an hour after the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Toledo had 
joined in matrimony the high and 
mighty Sefior—the phraseology is 
official—Don Alfonso XIII of Bourbon and 
Austria, Catholic King of Spain, to her Royal 
Highness, Princess Victoria Eugenia Ju- 
lia Ena‘ Maria Cristina of Battenberg, the 
flounces of Brussels lace which formed the or- 
namentation of the white satin dress worn by 
the néwly made bride were crimsoned with 
the blood of dead and dying men. The Coche 
de la Corona Real, the vehicle occupied by 
their Majesties in the wedding procession 
through the streets of Madrid, had been 
made the target of an anarchist’s bomb. 
When the golden globes supporting the Bour- 
bon crown on the roof of the royal coach 
were seen turning into the avenue upon 
which the palace fronts, the crowds which 
had poured into the Calle Mayor, one of the 
busiest, although far from one of the widest, 
of Madrid’s thoroughfares, to obtain a view 











THE WEDDING OF ALFONSO AND ENA 
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MADRID DECORATIONS FOR THE KINGLY NUPTIALS 


Everywhere in the Spanish capital the bunting and the flags attested the popularity of the present head of the 
house of Bourbon. The popular demonstrations are thought to have been sincere and not merely perfunctory. 


of the return procession from the church fog of dust and smoke enveloped the coach 
were thrown into panic by an explosion. A of the royal crown with its eight horses 
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THE FAMOUS ROYAL COACH OF THE SPANISH KINGS ON ALFONSO’S WEDDING DAY 


ThisWehicle is saidJto}be}fullytwo ‘hundred, years old,jand it is used only on the most ceremonious occasions. 
The picture was taken on the last day of May just after the ceremony uniting the ruler of Spain and the niece 
of Eiwari VIL. The bride and groom are on their way to the palace. 
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Copyright 1906, by Underwood & Underwood. 
PRINCESS ENA OF BATTENBERG ON THE EVE OF BECOMING QUEEN VICTORIA OF SPAIN 


The little lady drove up to the church to be married in a coach of honor reserved for visiting royalty. She 
could not make use of the grand coach in which Alfonso himself proceeded to the church for the reason that 
her Highness of Battenberg had not yet become her Majesty of Spain 


topped by white ostrich plumes. Amoment ping and from all the draped balconies 
before, hats were waving, hands were clap- crowded with gorgeously arrayed ladies 


Copyright 1906, by Underwood & Onaerwood, 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER SHE HAD BEEN MADE HIS BRIDE, THE YOUNG KING OF SPAIN 
ESCORTED THE”’QUEEN TO THE COACH 


Queen Victoria was her name and title when she left the church on the arm of her consort. So the Princess Ena 
that was took her departure for the palace n the vehicle reserved exclusively for the royalty of Aragon. 





THE TRAGEDY THAT INTERRUPTED FESTIVITIES 
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IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE EXPLOSION OF THE BOMB HURLED AT THE KING OF SPAIN 


The missile was hurled from an upper window of a house on the corner. The photograph shows the first in- 
stants of panic before it had been definitely ascertained that the King and his bride sustained no injury 


handkerchiefs were fluttering like doves in 


lifeless in front of the carriage. The other 
flight. But now one of the white horses lay 


seven were spread out across the road in 
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HOW THE MOB OF MADRILENOS SURGED AROUND THE ROYAL COACH AFTER THE HURLING 
OF THE BOMB] 


It looked for a moment as if the police, in consequence of the panic precipitated by the sight of the, young Queen 
of Spain covered with blood might lose control of the situation. 
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panic. .More than twenty men lay dead all 
about, while at least fifty paraders and spec- 
tators had received wounds. But the young 
Queen Victoria waved her hands from the 
windows of the coach. She had not been 
hurt. Then Alfonso himself jumped out of 
his silk-embroidered seat.to the blood-stained 
street, placed his arm around the waist of 
his little consort and aided her to alight. A 
splinter from the bomb had struck his Maj- 
esty in the chest, tearing the gold facings 
from his purple coat. Alfonso’s white satin 
breeches were blood-stained. But the King 
wore the insigina of the Golden Fleece and 
the order of Carlos III. The metal of these 
decorations prevented, apparently, the dead- 
ly progress of the fragment. 





H®® Majesty’s bridal robe has since been 

dedicated to the Virgin of the Dove, the 
patroness of all heroes of the bull-fight, to 
whose intercession the more pious residents 
of Madrid attribute the escape of the royal 
couple. Alfonso and his bride prayed be- 
fore the statue of the Virgin de la Paloma 
before departing for their honeymoon to the 
shining white palace of San Ildefonso, or La 
Granja, in the Guadarrama Mountains of 
New Castile. If, after the fervency with 
which she professed the ancient faith of the 
house of Bourbon and graced by her pres- 
ence the fiercest bull-fight ever fought in 
honor of a royal wedding, anything were 
wanting to heighten the popularity of the 
new Queen with her Spanish subjects, her 
Majesty’s courage on her nuptial day would 
supply the deficiency. The Queen was seen 
to be pale, yet, as she drove slowly in another 
coach to the royal palace, she smiled. She 
appeared on the palace balcony more than 
once, waving her little hand—remarkably 
little, says the Madrid Epoca—to her cheer- 
ing people. She took an automobile ride 
with the King through the principal streets 
of Madrid that same evening. Their Majes- 
ties were without escort. Indeed, explains 
the Madrid Epoca, they needed none. All 
Madrid broke into wild applause at sight of 
the unguarded King and Queen placing their 
royal lives under the protection of their 
enthusiastic subjects. Within forty-eight 
hours the author or the active agent of the 
outrage had shot himself through the heart 
to escape the pursuit of the police. He 
turned out to be arich merchant’s son. He 
it was, if we may credit current European 
press rumor, who threw the bomb at Alfonso 
in Paris just a year before fate made Princess 
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Ena of Battenberg the most popular Queen 
Spain has had for a century. 
a6 

F ALL the constitutional crises 

through which Russia’s Duma has 
lived in its six weeks’ existence, the 
ins ep greatest, as Europe’s press agrees, 
grew out of the invVitation of the Czar to 
President Mouromtseff to take luncheon at 
the imperial palace. The result was fraught, 
in the opinion of the closest students of 
affairs at St. Petersburg, with such possi- 
bilities as the dispersal of the Duma at the 
point of the bayonet and the outbreak of 
civil war. On the night preceding this 
memorable invitation, the Duma’s officials, 
from President Mouromtseff himself to the 
humblest clerk, had toiled at the revision 
of an address to the throne, in which no 
autocratic abuse or bureaucratic bully was 
spared. Every member of the Duma, from 
the vitriolic Ivan Miklaschevsky, of Cher- 
nigoff, whose part, like Bottom’s, seems to 
be nothing but roaring, to the suave Dr. 
Novgorodotseff, of Ekaterinaslov, who care- 
fully chooses the ground on which he fights 
for freedom, has had his fling, in the fierce 
debates from which the address itself 
evolved, at the iron hand of power. So 
redundant grew the verbiage amid which 
deputies seemed never to get at the begin- 
ning or come to the end of any question 
that orations on the address to the throne 
had to be terminated finally by a gong at 
the end of every five minutes. It is a 
matter of gossip that a microphone at the 
rear of the hall enables Nicholas II, through 
the medium of a cleverly concealed receiver, 
to hear in his palace all that transpires in the 
Duma. His Majesty is averred to spend 
hours in listening to the speeches. The re- 
sult must impart pungency to the proverb 
that eavesdroppers never hear good of them- 
selves. 








OW the Czar, with his ear at the re- 
ceiver, was impressed by the demands 

of the deputies, as the address took shape 
from their discussions, does not appear. 
They asked him to solve the land question 
by surrendering the crown and church 
estates and expropriating the large landed 
proprietors. They insisted that the min- 
istry be made responsible to the deputies— 
themselves—only. They called for universal 
suffrage of the most direct variety. They 
urged amnesty for all political prisoners. 
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They demanded liberty of person, of the 
press, of association. And they declared that 
the Council of the Empire, the upper cham- 
ber now awaiting an opportunity to emascu- 
late all the Duma’s bills, should be abol- 
ished forthwith. There is, in a word, no 
burning Russian theme upon which the ad- 
dress does not touch. Only the sponta- 
neity of President Mouromtseff’s tact res- 
cued the Duma from the effects of the 
heated atmosphere. St. Petersburg dailies 
are filled with praises of Sergius Andree- 
vitch Mouromtseff. They tell the story of 
the thirty years he has spent in striving for 
reform in Russia. They vouch for his 
knowledge of the law, matured in a pro- 
fessorship of Roman jurisprudence at Mos- 
cow University. His liberalism cost him his 
chair, whereupon he founded a radical 
periodical, which the police hastened to sup- 
press. President Mouromtseff belongs to a 
very ancient and very famous family of 
Moscow. He is an aristocrat in the old 
Muscovite sense, but he can lower himself to 
the tone of the Duma with no loss of his own 
distinction. Nothing could be more char- 
acteristic than his self-effacement in per- 
mitting Ivan Petrunkevitch to enjoy the 
honor of making the first speech to which 
the Duma ever listened. That was a dis- 
tinction which should properly have gone to 
Mouromtseff when he took his seat as pre- 
siding officer. But Petrunkevitch had spent 
years of weary exile under Plehve’s despotic 
rigor. Petrunkevitch, heading a deputation 
from Tver, had dared to tell Nicholas II to 
his face that Russia’s only hope was a par- 
liament of all her people. ‘‘ You are dream- 
ing,’”’ replied the Czar, and Plehve put his 
police on the trail of Petrunkevitch. That 
iconoclast disappeared from the center of the 
political stage until President Mouromtseff, 
by his act of magnanimity, associated the 
name of Petrunkevitch with the birth of 
representative institutions in a land of des- 
potism. 





Her PETRUNKEVITCH, for his part, 

deems President Mouromtseff too scho- 
lastic and professional in his ideas of am- 
nesty. Petrunkevitch is full of this sub- 
ject of amnesty for all who now fill felons’ 
cells for political reasons. As the deputies 
steamed along the Neva from the Winter 
Palace, wherein Nicholas II proclaimed the 
opening of the Duma, to the trim, park-like 
recess in which the Tauride Palace stands, 
Petrunkevitch pointed out a low stone prison 


on the river-bank. It was a place of bond- 
age, he said, for the flower of Russia’s man- 
hood. As he spoke, handkerchiefs were 
fluttered from every barred window in these 
dungeons. The prisoners had learned some- 
how of the great event of the day, Petrunke- 
vitch explained. Later, in the long struggle 
over the address to the throne, he dwelt 
upon the symbolism of those waving hand- 
kerchiefs. ‘‘And all the prisons are filled,”’ 
he shouted. ‘‘Free Russia demands that 
they be emptied.’” Whereupon he rolled his 
eyes behind his spectacles and pulled at his 
short gray beard, for these are the only ad- 
ventitious aids to his impassioned eloquence 
to which he condescends to resort. Time 
and again he has intervened to aver’ com- 
promise on a point involving, as he declares, 
the liberties of his country. He has been 
termed the Vesuvius of the Duma. 





Res when the address to the {thronejhad 

been trimmed of its more }disrespect- 
ful allusions to the bureaucratic abuses of 
the past, Ivan Petrunkevitch made way for 
another type of deputy altogether—Aladin. 
‘‘He is an angry speaker,’’a fellow member 
is quoted as having said of Aladin. ‘‘He 
knows much but he should speak more 
gently.’’ Aladin, representative of Sim- 
birsk, is a Russian peasant of a kind rarely 
portraved in Turgenieff’s fiction or Gorky’s 
fancy. He is one of the innumerable agri- 
cultural mujiks converted into a proletarian 
of the streets by the young factory system 
of Muscovy. He has read Buckle and Karl 
Marx and he has even traveled beyond the 
frontier. Some years ago he got as far as 
London, where he spent many months as a 
factory hand. He is a socialist to the mar- 
tow. To-day he is the recognized spokes- 
man of the more advanced section of the 
peasant group. Fully fifty members elected 
as simple peasants to do the will of autoc- 
racy in the Duma now await Aladin’s 
bidding before they vote on any proposi- 
tion. Hon. Maurice Baring, who attends 
every session of the Duma, writes in the 
London Morning Post that to Aladin 
should be applied Mirabeau’s comment upon 
Robespierre: ‘‘ That young man will go far— 
he believes all he says.” When Petrunke- 
vitch had had his say regarding amnesty for 
the imprisoned, Aladin began to be heard 
from on the subject of land for the peasants. 
This, he declared again and again, must be 
the great theme of the address to the throne. 
Nor did he hesitate to allude to the Czar 
















































THE “UNCLE JOE” OF THE CZAR’S LOWER 
HOUSE 


President Mouromtseff is said to try to run the Duma to 
suit himself, instead of to suit the deputies 


himself. ‘‘I turn to him who can do every- 
thing,” exclaimed Aladin. ‘‘I ask him in 
plain and simple words to spare our country, 
to take matters into his own hands so that 
we be not forced to take them into our 
own.” He cried that the benches upon 
which the Czar’s ministers sit must be oc- 
cupied by those who now occupy benches 
reserved for peasants only. 


LADIN’S loud voice was at its an- 
griest when news reached the Duma 

that Nicholas II would not receive the ad- 
dress which had inspired so much debate. 
‘‘His Majesty gives audience to those. who 
urge reaction,”’ cried the orator, ‘‘but he shuts 
his palace gates in the faces of the representa- 
tives of this nation.’”’ President Mouromtseff 
is said to have been stricken dumb by the 
boldness of the remark. ‘‘The people,” 
added Aladin, ‘“‘need a liberty which must 
be shackled by no one nor by anything but 
the law.”” He was for sending a deputation 
offhand to the palace, clothed with the 
authorization to present the address at all 
hazards. Then it was that the invitation 
from Nicholas II to the Duma’s president 
began to figure in the rumors set afoot by a 
growing tenseness in the parliamentary air. 
President Mouromtseff, it appeared, had 
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‘petitioned for an interview with the Czar. 





Day followed day, but no reply came from 
the palace. The president, the vice-presi- 
dents and the secretaries of the Duma were 
awaiting permission to lay its address at the 
feet of majesty. The only outcome of the 
suspense was an imperial command to Mou- 
romtseff to attend a religious service and 
an imperial luncheon party at Peterhoff in 
honor of the Czar’s birthday. Here, as the 
Paris Temps observes, was a crisis indeed. 
OWEVER, there were deputies who 
felt that matters were not so bad as 
they seemed. Count Heyden, one of the 
conservatively inclined minority which the 
Duma little heeds, and a large landed pro- 
prietor, whose attitude toward amnesty 
makes Petrunkevitch indignant, argued that 
the address would be accepted. Mouromt- 
seff was to have precedence over all others 
at the palace. The news was joyfully an- 
nounced in the more Liberal dailies of St. 
Petersburg. But Mouromtseff knew his 
Czar better than that. The president of the 
Duma had been favored with one audience 
at the Winter Palacealready. There he had 
discovered ample evidence of the ascend- 
ency of General Trepoff. It was Trepoff 
who advanced to receive Mouromtseff. The 
soldier detained the*statesman in conversa- 





THE “BORN ORATOR” OF THE DUMA 


Rodicheff is the deputy to whom this title is often ac- 
corded by those who hear the debates 
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tion, putting pointed questions regarding 
the Duma. But Mouromtseff took refuge 
from such curiosity in observations of general 
signification. Trepoff had persuaded the 
Czar some days previous to call to his audi- 
ence chamber that former Minister Durnovo 
who fell from power with Witte. Durnovo 
and Nicholas, brought together by Trepoff, 
are said in the despatches of last month to 
have discussed the possibility of dissolving 
the Duma for good and all. Mouromtseff, 
in touch with palace gossips, prepared for the 
palace luncheon in anything but a confident 
mood. Whatever may have been his cha- 
grin, therefore, he can scarcely have felt sur- 
prise at finding himself relegated to a side- 
table in the imperial dining-room—a table, 
we are further told, at which there were no 
ladies—while, in point of precedence, he 
was ranked after all the Secretaries of State. 
General Trepoff was there in dress uniform, 
and he, when it was time to go home, paid 
Mouromtseff the compliment of having the 
president’s carriage called¥first. Not one 
word was he permitted to exchange with the 
Czar. That address to the throne by means 
of which Petrunkevitch would give the 
prisoners their freedom and to which Aladin 
looked as the source of satisfaction of the 
land hunger of his Simbirsk peasants was 
still in Mouromtseff’s pocket when he got 
home. All this had a very interesting effect 
upon a Duma already highly excited. 
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THE MAKER OF THE FIRST SPEECH IN THE 
DUMA 


Ivan Petrunkevitch is the champion of amnesty for all 
political prisoners in the Czar’s empire 
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NICHOLAS II’S COMING PREMIER, PERHAPS 


This is the Councilor Shipoff, whom the strong men 
of the Duma are understood to be urging as,Goremykin’s 
successor, 


8 got the suppleness of its president’s 
parliamentary methods saved the 
Duma from an irretrievable blunder growing 
out of the indignation its members felt at 
such an affront to their representative dig- 
nity. So convinced is the well-informed 
London Telegraph’s correspondent of this 
that he hints at a contemplated irruption 
of armed troops into the Tauride Palace and 
a Cromwellian scattering of the Duma to the 
four winds. There seems to have been a 
midnight conference of chiefs of the Con- 
stitutional Democratic group, some 220 
strong. This party is credited with a con- 
viction that its membership will yet supply 
Nicholas II with a responsible ministry. Be 
that as it may, there was no recognition for 
the Aladins or the Petrunkevitches when 
the Duma was next called to order. Prece- 
dence was given instead to Prof. Maxim 
Kovalevsky, the brilliant and even erratic 
representative from Kharkoff, but a man, 
none the less, of persuasive talents and of 
tried discretion in the management of the 
deputies. Kovalevsky is one of the mem- 
bers whose influence has rapidly grown. 
Numbers of peasants once reckoned sup- 
porters of the government policy are now 
supporting this advocate of an international 
union of all Slavs. To Kovalevsky is at- 
tributed an intimate knowledge of the work- 
ings of the British constitution. He made 
a lucid exposition to the Duma last month 
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of the jealousy with which the House of 
Commons in London has guarded its right 
to initiate measures of taxation. Kova- 
levsky is also committed to. the idea of 
making the Council of the Empire not an 
upper house, as it is deemed at present, but 
a sort of privy council in no sense invested 
with a legislative character. His great 
point has been, however, that the Duma 
must make and unmake every ministry. 
But Kovalevsky now treated the Duma to a 
comparison of the methods of presenting ad- 
dresses by the British House of Commons, 
by the German Reichstag and by the Prus- 
sian Landtag. No two modes, he showed, 
were in any sense the same. He concluded, 
therefore, that as the address to the throne 
would be certainly received, the method of 
it reception was immaterial. This view 
prevailed. 





EANWHILE Nicholas II, whose in- 
decision of character seems to 
tempt Trepoff’s arrogance more and more, 
had a series of animated debates with that 
personage and the reactionaries of the pal- 
ace. The Czar, say competent St. Peters- 
burg correspondents, was originally in- 
clined to receive the Duma’s deputation, 
address to the throne and all. Trepoff, on 
the authority of his grand ducal supporters, 
assured the Czar, it seems, that the Duma 
was usurping the functions of a constituent 
assembly upon the model of the French 
Revolution. Nicholas II is said to live in 
dread of the precedents established by the 
Paris upheaval of 1789. Robespierre has 
established a reign of terror in the auto- 
cratic mind. He was readily persuaded that 
the Duma had gone mad to ask that respon- 
sible power over the ministry be entrusted 
to its members in a parliamentary age where- 
in the bicameral legislative system prevails 
everywhere—in Austria, in Germany, in 
Great Britain, in the United States. Yet 
Russia, a parliamentary infant, demands a 
legislature of one chamber only. As for the 
presentation of the address to the throne, it 
must be made in strict accordance with the 
etiquette prescribing the grand marshal of 
the court as the transmitter of such a docu- 
ment. Other authorities indicate Baron 
Fredericks, minister of imperial court cere- 
monies, as the individual to whom the paper 
ought to be handed. As a matter of fact, 
the address did get into the hands of Premier 
Goremykin at last and St. Petersburg was 
soon agitated with forecasts of his reply. 


WF gape mag tie conception of his duty 

as Prime Minister continues to be that 
he must get rid of the Duma—quietly and 
without a display of force if that can be 
done. He is understood to have told 
Nicholas last month that the Duma can be 
controlled with the co-operation of its peas- 
ant members. Kovalevsky and Aladin 
have between them made the prospect 
doubtful. But Goremykin has said that the 
Duma will have adjourned by July at the 
latest. If his calculations go astray he will, 
it is predicted in European dailies, either 
employ brute force or dissolve the chamber 
itself. Being an optimist, he expects that 
the deputies will soon have adjourned, leav- 
ing official St. Petersburg unembarrassed 
until the autumn. Such are the ideas of 
the man who now became the pivot of 
events. There are more than five hundred 
members of the Duma as at present con- 
stituted, and the despatches say that nearly 
every one was in his seat at the Tauride 
Palace when Goremykin appeared to an- 
swer their tempest-tossed address to the 
throne. One by one all its demands were 
refused or evaded. Prime-Minister Goremy- 
kin has a loud voice and, from his place in 
the elevated tribune from which its orators 
address the Duma, he could be plainly heard. 
Excitement manifested itself when universal 
suffrage was consigned to an untimely grave. 
There was perceptible starting from many 
a deputy’s seat when the amnesty for which 
Petrunkevitch had thundered was pro- 
nounced a matter within the Czar’s preroga- 
tive solely. Compulsory sale of lands was 
denounced as a blow at the foundation of 
Russian society. Abolition of the upper 
house received short shrift, and when he 
came to the project of a ministry respon- 
sible to the Duma Goremykin actually 
shouted, “‘It can not be.” One peasant 
deputy later told the correspondent of the 
London Tribune that he expected to see the 
Duma at this point hurl itself upon the 
Prime Minister and tear him to pieces. As 
it was, they sat with pale faces and clenched 
fists. ‘‘ When M.Goremykin ended,” we read 
in a despatch, ‘‘there was an ominous and 
impressive silence.’’ It was broken at last 
by one of the most remarkable personages in 
the Duma. 





‘id WAS Rodicheff, deputy from Tver and 
the one leader of the Constitutional 
Democrats who is the equal of President 
Mouromtseff in urbanity, who now took it 
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WHERE THE DUMA HOLDS ITS STORMY SESSIONS 


Here in the Tauride Palace a new Parliament was born and a mighty struggle has been taking place between 


it and the advisers of the Czar 


upon himself to speak the mind of the 
Duma. The voice of Rodicheff has the 
resonance and his gestures the appropriate- 
ness which make him noticeable as one of 
the few members of the Duma who possess 
a mastery of the orator’s technical rules. 
He is, moreover, imposing of form, well 
groomed without being elegant or in the 
latest fashion, and he has evidently over- 
come the difficulties experienced by most 
members of the Duma in getting their hair 
cgmbed. Like Petrunkevitch, Rodicheff has 
had to fly from the pursuit of Plehve’s 
spies, and like Aladin he has gained a first- 
hand knowledge of civilization in an Anglo- 
Saxon land. But he is much more than 
merely the one born orator the Duma has 
so far evolved. He has shown himself a 
political organizer. His adroitness receives 
all the credit for contriving the way out of 
the dilemma in which the Duma was placed 
by Trepoff’s contempt for the address to the 
throne. ‘‘It is the old policy of violence, 
of crime,’’ Rodicheff now declared, in tones 
audible throughout the hall. ‘‘ Peace in 
Russia seems to have become a dream. And 
it is the government of this country which 
now attacks it. For its attitude on the 
land question is imbecile, its refusal of 
amnesty is criminal. The legislative power 
of this nation alone has the right to come to 
final decisions respecting land and amnesty, 
suffrage and the forms of constitutional 
government.’’ Thunders of applause greeted 
Rodicheff, who never fails to inspire the 


whole Duma with his spirit. Aladin, who 
followed, was violent, his peasant following . 
cheering him noisily—ominous sign, accord- 
ing to the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung. For 
Aladin declared—in the exact Russian 
equivalent of the words—that over Russia 
hangs the menace of revolution laved in seas 
of blood. 


* 
* *# 


4ARON RIO BRANCO, perhaps the 
ost eminent living South Ameri- 
an statesman and now Brazil’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, has 
made such elaborate preparations for the as- 
semblage during this coming month of the 
third Pan-American conference that Rio 
Janeiro promises to be for weeks the center 
of interest in world politics. Precisely what 
undercurrent of circumstances impelled the 
Washington Government to send to this third 
gathering of the American powers no less 
eminent a personage than Secretary of State 
Elihu Root is a theme inspiring endless com- 
ment in those German organs which are pre- 
sumed to expound the policy of colonial ex- 
pansion for which Emperor William stands 
out boldly. Emperor William’s ambassador 
in Washington used The North American 
Review some weeks ago for the purpose of as- 
suring the republics to the south of us that 
the peril of German emigration to -their 
shores isa phantom. But it has been noticed 
that the imperial ambassador did not once 
mention the Monroe doctrine. Baron Rio 
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Branco was at one time Brazil’s ambassador 
in Berlin, and he is a diplomatist who meas- 
ures his words always. But he is said to 
contemplate with anything but satisfaction 
the determination of Berlin officialdom to 
conserve the German character of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of settlers from the father- 
land now in southern Brazil Rio Branco is 
said to have wondered if Berlin looked upon 
any of his own country’s soil as.a German 
sphere of interest. The topic will not come 
officially before the Pan-American confer- 
ence, but it will be discussed informally 
this month when diplomatists unbend over 
their coffee at Rio Janeiro. So, at least, we 
are told in London press hints. 





N THIS account the reflections upon the 
Jingo temper of the delegates to the con- 
ference which have been finding their way 
into German organs of late seem significant 
to a few South American dailies. Mr. Root 
has been held up in the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung 
as an exemplar of the anti-Berlin sentiment 
supposed to dominate the Roosevelt admin- 
istration; but the Buenos Ayres Prensa, 
most influential of all South American dailies, 
tells us that the statesman from Washington 
goes to Rio as a Pan-American pure and sim- 
ple, neither anti-Berlin nor anti-London. 
Mr. Root, according to another South Ameri- 
can daily, means to organize South America 
diplomatically on the basis of the Monroe 
doctrine. That accomplished, he will pre- 
pare for the peace conference at The Hague. 
For The Hague will be asked to indorse what 
is to be the peculiar function of the confer- 
ence at Rio—vindication of the Calvo doc- 
trine. This is the now familiar doctrine 
whereby creditor nations are forbidden to 
collect from debtor nations with the suasion 
of armored cruisers or the argument of the 
battleship. Berlin, we are told, is alarmed. 
Her diplomacy is already active. Rio Ja- 
neiro may be amenable to Washingtonian in- 
fluences, but The Hague will be dominated 
by Emperor William. The Berlin Kreuz 
Zeitung is quite indignant at the anti-Ger- 
man spirit which it detects in all that con- 
cerns this aspect of the Pan-American con- 
ference. 
RAZIL, while cherishing resentments of 
her own against Berlin, is understood to 
have a certain suspicion of Rooseveltian 
policy likewise. Itisto be Mr. Root’s mission 
to assuage and mitigate all such uneasi- 
ness. Washington aggravated Rio Janeiro 
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during the Acre dispute involving Brazil. 
Peru and Bolivia. Acre is a rubber paradise 
bristling with virgin forest. The three re- 
‘publics struggled for it, a boundary commis- 
sion sprang into being, and Bolivia conferred 
her claim to sovereignty in the region affected 
to a corporation of financiers in Wall Street. 
The entire South American world was scan- 
dalized. Rio Janeiro informed Washington 
that no sovereignty vested in New York 
bankers would be recognized. Europe was 
warned off by the Monroe doctrine. The 
United States was now held aloof by a turn- 
ing of the diplomatic tables. The regard for 
Brazilian susceptibilities displayed by Secre- 
tary Root when he came to deal with this 
question is known to have impressed Baron 
Rio Branco most favorably. 
R. ROOT does not intend to wait for 
the termination of the conference. Upon 
chairman William I. Buchanan, of the United 
States delegation, will fall the responsibility 
of upholding Rooseveltian policy in matters 
pertaining to arbitration, to the establish- 
ment of an international court of claims, to 
the building of a Pan-American railroad, and 
to the development of that commercial situ- 
ation which the completion of the Panama 
Canal is to make so memorable. Mr. 
Buchanan will be aided by five colleagues 
selected for their intimate acquaintance with 
Spanish-American problems. They have 
been instructed not to emphasize too plainly 
the fact that the United States is the dom- 
inant factor in all that concerns the dipl6- 
macy of the Americas. They must do what 
they can to allay jealousies of Washington 
influence now so keen in many a South 
American capital. They will assure every 
delegate that President Roosevelt meant no 
covert attack upon their Continental inde- 
pendence when he declared in a recent mes- 
sage that South America must be freed from 
the turbulence of which the European bond- 
holder complains so loudly. What Mr. 
Roosevelt is said in Chile to be meditating is 
in effect the appointment of the Washington 
Government under an international mandate 
to act as policeman throughout South Amer- 
ica. Chile’s delegates will be told that if for 
any reason the Monroe doctrine were sus- 
pended, all Europe would be at war for slices 
of Spanish America. The Monroe doctrine 
was in abeyance, indeed, during the war of 
secession and instantly a French army was 
encamped in Mexico. That is an object-les- 
son which has been urged with effect.} 











Persons in the Foreground 








BRYAN THE 


‘‘An honest, manly, square man, one who 
believes everything he believes, and one 
who is a most tremendous fighter’’—such 
is the characterization given by one of the 
best of the Washington correspondents of 
William Jennings Bryan. 

Mr. Bryan’s return to this country in a 
few weeks, from his journey around the 
world, will be the beginning of a new fight 
for him. It is already evident that he will 
either have to fight and fight hard to escape 
a third nomination for the presidency, or he 
will have to accept it and make another 
fight for election. A committee to receive 
him when he lands in New York City late 
in August has been determined upon, and 
even the more conservative Democrats are 
manifesting so much zeal in the proposed 
reception that some of 
the old-time “‘ Bryan 
men’’ are showing a 
disposition to “sulk 
in their tents”’ rather 
than mix with these 
new championsof their 
leader. 

Ten years ago, the 
day after Mr. Bryan’s 
first defeat for the 
presidency, the New 
York Tribune ex- 
pressed views of Bryan 
held at that time by 
a very considerable 
portion of the Ameri- 
can public. He 
was described as a 
“wretched, rattle- 
pated boy posing in 
vapid vanity and 
mouthing resounding 
rottenness’’; ‘‘a pup- 
pet in the blood-im- 
brued hands of Altgeld 
the anarchist and 
Debs the revolutionist 
and other despera- 


Photograph by Vander Weyde. 
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blasphemies,”” and the rival of Benedict 
Arnold, Aaron Burr and Jefferson Davis “ in 
deliberate wickedness and treason to the 
republic.”” That sounds now like the very 
flower and consummation of bitter partizan- 
ship, even for The Tribune, and none of Mr. 
Bryan’s friends would ask for anything better 
now than a little of that same violent talk 
from hisenemies. Public opinion has changed 
since those days and Mr. Bryan himself has 
changed, and in consequence of the double 
change abuse of that sort would arouse 
almost as much resentment in Republican as 
in Democratic ranks. 

The story of Bryan’s campaigns need not 
be retold now; but the picture recently given 
of him in the latest and the hardest fight he 
ever had, in the Democratic national con- 
vention two years ago, 
as presented by the 
New York Times's 
Washington corre¥ 
spondent,* is not 
well known. It is the 
picture of a born giadi- 
ator, fighting almost 
alone, against great 
odds, and to thé*wery 
verge of utter prostra- 
tion. Here is a gen- 
eral description of 
Bryan in a fight—any 
old fight: 


“Bryan in a fight is an 
interesting sight to see. 
He never loses his tem- 
ony never abates a jot of 

is grip upon that flow- 
ing good humor of his, 
-and never loses an atom 
of hissélf-control. Yet he 
differsin aspect from the 
ee who enter a 

ght with the ‘gambler’s 
eye.’ The gambler’s eye 
isa part of that steady, 
imperturbable face 
which. belongs to race- 
track men and to many 
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does.’ He was char- The “if” stands for a good many political contingen- * PARTY LEADERS OF THE 
acterized as “apt at cies. Mrs. Bryan is now ape ap ogy fa husband TIME. By Charles Willis 
in his world-tour and seeing more of him than ghe Thompson. G. W. Dilling- 


lies and forgeries and has seen before in many years. 
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BRYAN IN THE SADDLE 


The house in the rear is his Lincoln home. The horse 
is one given him by Senator Stone. The rider seems 
destined to be “in the saddle” again, in a political sense, 
as soon as he returns to America, 


politicians of the type of Patrick H. McCarren. 
With it go the low voice and the equable tem- 
perament. ‘Bull’ Andrews, Quay’s old lieuten- 
ant in Pennsylvania, is a fine example of this type. 

“But this steady, calm stolidity is utterly apart 
from Bryan’s calmness. He is the picture of 
activity and life. His eyes gleam with the joy of 
fighting; he is in his element; he does not even 
lose or conceal his keen perception of the ludi- 
crous even when the joke is on himself.” 


When Bryan went to the convention in 
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1904, Mr. Thompson tells us, he was de- 
serted and hopelessly alone. It was to bea 
harmony convention. Mr. Hearst and his 
followers were the only disturbing element, 
and they were not Bryanites, but radicals to 
whom Bryan was a conservative. Senator 
Carmack, General Weaver, Senator Tillman 
and Senator DuBois were disposed to be at 
least acquiescent and silent for the sake of 
harmony. Bryan was besieged by his 
friends not to kill himself politically by 
standing out against Democratic reunion 
and success. One of his friends was labor- 
ing with him not to obtrude his principles at 
that time where they were hopeless of recog- 
nition. Bryan intimated that there was 
such a thing as ultimate success following 
temporary defeat. 

‘“‘Not in 1908,” said his friend. 

‘*Well in 1912,’’ said Mr. Bryan. 

“No sir, not in 1912.” 

“Well, in 1916, then,”’ said Mr. Bryan. 

“Not in 1916,’’ was the emphatic an- 
swer, ‘‘not in 1920, not in 1924, not in 
seventy-five years.” 

‘‘Well, in seventy-five years then,’ 
Mr. Bryan. 

The expostulations of his: friends were all 
in vain. Bryan set himself, ‘‘with that 
calm, imperturbable good humor which is his 
main surface characteristic,”’ to the task of 
over-ruling a decision already made, of over- 
turning a pledged majority. ‘‘No greater 
fight single-handed was ever made,” says Mr. 
Thompson: 

“He was in the thick of every fight; in the 
Committee on Resolutions, in the fight over cre- 
dentials. He was all alone, and so he could not 
miss a single fight; there was no. lieutenant to 
whom to turn the job over. He-flashed from one 
room, where a fight had been just completed, to 
another, there to carry on the' next one. Of 
course he did not sleep. After the battles of the 
day and night were over there were the plans 
for the next day to make, and belated persons 
to see. 

‘‘He was there several days before the con- 
vention met, and he probably got a few hours’ 
sleep in that time; but he did not have over an 
hour’s sleep from the day the convention met, 
on the morning of July 6, to the morning of July 
9, when Parker was nominated. The battle in 
the Committee on Resolutions alone lasted 
through an entire night and morning. The other 
fighters could get rest; but the single-handed 
fighter could not. 

‘‘All these days were days of herculean bat- 
tle. Alone he beat the triumphant chieftain, 
David B. Hill, to his knees in the Committee on 
Resolutions, and in an all-night battle forced that 
compromise which later was undone by Parker's 
famous ‘Gold Telegram.’ What this feat meant 
it is impossible to convey to any one who was 
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not there. It deserved a place in Andrew Lang’s 
collection of the ‘great fonts of one against a 
multitude.’ Lang was able to find only four, 
including the fight of Hereward the Strong and 
the fight of Bussy d’Amboise. The ways of 
fighting have changed, and the weapons were not 
the same, but that is all the difference. 

“This battle, fought all night long, was pro- 
longed until about noon of July 8. hen, at the 
close of the morning session, Ollie James of Ken- 
tucky upreared himself to all of his vast height 
and in stentorian tones announced that the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions had ‘unanimously’ agreed 
on a platform, there were all the elements of an 
explosion to beat all convention records. For 
the Bryanites in the galleries knew the announce- 
ment was a victory for the single-handed fighter, 
and the moment the other side had finished 
their applause at the news that there was to be 
harmony a shrill yell of ‘Hurrah for Bryan!’ 
burst from the turbulent mob there.”’ 


But though he won in the fight over the 
platform, Bryan could not win in that over 
nominations, though he carried the fight in- 
to the convention itself, seconding the nomi- 
nation of Cockrell in a speech that ‘‘ would 
have swept a convention less steel riveted.” 
After the speech he almost fell into his seat. 
He was half led, half carried to a cab, driven 
to his hotel, and fell immediately into a deep 
sleep. When he awoke, his/doctor ordered 
him off for a month, saying that otherwise 
his life was in danger. The convention was 
not over, but he prepared to obey. That 
afternoon came the news of the famous 
“‘gold telegram” of Judge Parker, the 
nominee. ‘‘For two hours the streets and 
hotel lobbies were seething masses of in- 
furiated men.” The convention met again 
for a last fierce struggle. Mr. Thompson givés 
us a picture of the scene: 
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“‘Down the aisle came Bryan, white-faced and 
ghastly, breathing with difficulty, his brows xov- 
ered with sweat. On his sick-bed he had heard 
the news, had seen his last chance to turn defeat 
into victory, had disobeyed his physician, had 
thrown up his pians for a journey away for rest, 
and had come with difficulty into the hall to 
make his last fight. 

“He took his stand upon the platform, and 
there, still single-handed, fought all night long 
his desperate battle. Defeated at one point, he 
turned to another. Again and again he all but 
won, Those standing near him could see with 
what an effort he spoke, how the perspiration 
started from his brow at every movement; yet 
he was as thoroughly master of himself as at any 
time in his life. He so frightened the reorganizers 
that they resorted to insult to the presidential 
candidate of their party for two terms. John 
Sharp Williams once refused to allow him to 
speak; Senator Carmack, long an ardent free 
silver man, being howled at by the galleries and 
unselfishly interceded for by Bryan, directed 
Bryan to mind his own business. These things 
should not be remembered against these gentle- 
men, with tempers as cracked and broken as 
their voices from long stress, and seeing the prize 
of victory about to be snatched from them. It 
was a situation in which no man could be blamed 
for losing himself. They are mentioned only to 
point the fact that Bryan never lost his ready- 
courtesy, his good humor, his thorough self- 
control. 

‘“‘And after it was all over and Bryan had lost, 
he went to his hotel and fell again inte that bed 
of which he had seen so little for a week. Fora 
man of such superb physique it does not take 
long to recover from things which would kill an- 
other; and after a month of recuperation and 
medical treatment, Bryan was on the stump 
again, fighting valiantly for the Democratic 
ticket, and laying his plans for renewing the 
battle for his principles after the election.” 


Now even conservative Democrats are 
calling for him to save the party from a 
radicalism more feared than his. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT OUT OF DOORS 


If Theodore Roosevelt had never taken 
up ranch life he would never have raised a 
regiment of Rough Riders; if he had not 
raised that regiment, he would not have 
been nominated and elected Governor of New 
York State; if he had not been elected Gov- 
ernor, he would not have become a candidate 
for Vice-President, and, later, the President. 
That, at least, is the sequence that has 
shaped itself in his mind. - In other words, 
he is President in consequence of his love 
of out-of-door life and of the wild Western 
experiences into which that love led him. 
It is needless to say that it still abides with 


him and forms an important part of his per- 
sonality. 

When the President made his trip to the 
Yellowstone Park three years ago, he took 
along as a companion John Burroughs— 
Oom John, as hecalled him. Mr. Burroughs 
has, after the lapse of these years, recovered 
sufficiently to put on record an account of 
the most interesting thing he saw on that 
trip, “‘which, of course, was the President 
himself.” The account is published in The 
Atlantic Monthly, and furnishes various 
touches, slight in themselves, perhaps, but 
adding considerably to the completeness of 
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* the picture of the man who fills such a large 
place just now in the international arena of 
events. 

One thing that stands out very clear in the 
account is the fact that the President is 
far from being a game-butcher—“‘as far re- 
moved,” says Mr. Burroughs, ‘‘as day is 
from night.” He is a naturalist first, a 
hunter second. Says Mr. Burroughs: 


“Throughout the trip I found his interest in 
bird life very keen, and his eye and ear remark- 
ably quick. He “ro saw the bird or heard its 
note as quickly as I did,—and I had nothing else 
to think about, and had been teaching my eye 
and ear the trick of it for over fifty years. Of 
course, his training as a big-game hunter stood 
him in good stead, but back of that were his 
naturalist’s instincts, and his genuine love of all 
forms of wild life. 

“‘T have been-told that his ambition up to the 
time he went to Harvard had been to be a natu- 
ralist, but that there they seem to have con- 
vinced him that all the out-of-door worlds of 
natural history had been conquered, and that the 
only worlds remaining were in the laboratory, and 
to be won with the microscope and the scalpel. 
But Roosevelt was a man made for action in a 
wide field, and labotatory conquests could not 
satisfy him. His instincts as a naturalist, how- 
ever, lie back of all his hunting expeditions, and, 
in a large measure, I think, prompt them. Cer- 
tain it is that his hunting records contain more 
live natural history than any similar records 
known to me, unless it be those of Charles St. 
John, the Scotch naturalist-sportsman.”’ 


Near one of the camps in the Yellowstone 
Park a flock of thirty or forty mountain 
sheep were observed one morning at the 
top of a cafion. The men speculated as to 
whether the sheep would attempt to de- 
scend the almost precipitous side of the 
cafion to the river below. It seemed im- 
possible that they could make the descent, 
but early in the afternoon they began the 
attempt. We quote again: 


“The President, with coat off and a towel 
around his neck, was shaving. One side of his 
face was half shaved, and the other side lathered. 
Hofer and I started for a point on the brink of the 
cafion where we could have a better view. 

“*By age said the President,‘I must see 
that. The shaving can wait, and the sheep 
won't.’ 

“‘So on he came, accoutred as he was,—coat- 
less, hatless, but not latherless, nor towelless. 
Like the rest of us, his only thought was to see 
those sheep do their ‘stunt.’ ith glasses in 
hand, he watched them descend those perilous 
heights, leaping from point to point, finding a 
foothold where none appeared to our eyes, loosen- 
ing fragments of the crumbling rocks as they 
came, now poised upon some narrow shelf and 
preparing for the next leap, zigzagging or plung- 
ing straight down till the bottom was reached, 
and not one accident or misstep amid all that in- 
secure footing. I think the President was, the 








most pleased of us all; he laughed with the de- 
light of it, and quite forgot his need of a hat and 
coat till I sent for them.” 


In the night they heard the sheep going 
back by the same perilous route, and the 
next day, while the rest of the company 
went fishing, the President started off alone, 
with his luncheon in his pocket, to stalk 
those sheep; not to shoot them, for he took 
no firearms, but simply for the delight of 
seeing them. It meant a mountain tramp 
of eight or ten miles, and back again, but the 
President felt amply repaid, for he found 
the sheep, and ate his luncheon as he sat 
near them observing their actions. 

The abounding vitality of the President 
and the genuineness of his democratic na- 
ture stand out strong in Mr. Burroughs’s 
account. He writes: 


“He is doubtless the most vital man on the 
continent, if not on the planet, to-day. He is 
many-sided, and every side throbs with his 
tremendous life and energy; the pressure is equal 
allaround. His interest is as keen in natural his- 
tory as in economics, in literature as in statecraft, 
in the young poet as in the old soldier, in pre- 
serving peace as in preparing for war. And he 
can turn all his great power into the new chan- 
nel on the instant. -His interest in the whole of 
life, and in the whole life of the nation, never 
flags fora moment. His activity is tireless. All 
the relaxation he needs or craves is a change of 
work. He is like. the farmer's fields, that only 
need a rotation of crops. I once heard him say 
that all he cared about being President was just 
‘the big work.’”’ 


The President never uses tobacco in any 
form, says Mr. Burroughs, and he never 
fishes unless there is need of fish to eat. 
His memory is wonderfully tenacious, and 
he remembers details—names, dates, inci- 
dents—as well as the large essentials. 

Another article on the outdoor life of the 
President appeared several months ago in 
McClure’s, written by Henry Beach Need- 
ham, author of ‘‘The College Athlete” and 
other books. Mr. Needham refers to the 
well-known fact that Roosevelt as a boy 
had a frail body, was tormented with 
asthma (which was not cured until after a 
long period of life in the West), and was ham- 
pered greatly by near-sightedness. As a 
boy he devoured the Leatherstocking Tales, 
and his dream was of a gun and of sleeping 
under the stars far from the habitations of 
man. At college, his classmates did not 
prophesy great things of him. ‘‘He was 
the sort of chap,’’ says one, “‘who keeps 
snakes and toads and other live things about 
him. He was one of the last. men in the 
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class I would have picked out as a coming 
great man. If I had prophesied at all, it 
would have been that Roosevelt would be 
the head of the Smithsonian Institution.” 
He was debarred from the leading college 
sports, baseball and football, by his bad 
eyesight, and he was far too light for a place 
in the boat crew. But he was fond of riding 
and he was one of the best boxers in the 
school, coming within an ace of winning the 
light-weight championship. He was stu- 
dious, too, and was not ashamed of it. His 
father, whom Mr. Needham speaks of in the 
highest terms, had brought him up to have 
no time for idleness, and when in college 
“he didn’t seem to care to loaf.”’ 

The President is not, we are told, ‘‘a dead 
shot,’’ and as a ranchman was not remark- 
ably clever with a rifle. His eyesight is 
poor and his hand not oversteady. His 
success as a hunter has been due to good 
judgment, perse~ 
verance and the 
fact that he shoots 
as well at game 
as he does at a 
target. Most of 
his bears have 
been killed close 
up and the shots 
were not difficult 
for one who does 
not get rattled; 
and the President, 
we are assured, 
never gets rattled. 
The following in- 
cident is told, or 
rather retold, by 
Mr. Needham as 
an illustration of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s 
steadiness in face 
of a charging bear: 

‘‘He was camping 
alone in the foothills 
of the Rockies, and 
had wandered off 
with his rifle in 
search of game. 
Coming suddenly on 
a huge grizzly, he 
wounded it, and the 
bear retreated to 
cover in a near-by 
thicket. As Roose- 
velt was endeavor- 
ing. to locate the 
quarry from the 


open, the bear sud- 
denly appeared. He 


A statuette that has 
his family. It was m 


his fatal balloon ascension. 





A PRESIDENTAL VACATION 


Paul Nocquet, and exhibited in New York a;short time [before 


fired, but the bullet did not stop the rush of the 
maddened animal. Blowing bloody foam from his 
mouth, the bear charged straight at Roosevelt. ‘I 
waited until he came to a fallen tree,’ wrote the 
hunter, ‘raking him as he topped it with a ball 
which entered his chest and went through the 
cavity of his body, but he neither swerved nor 
flinched, and at the moment I did not know that I 
had struck him. He came steadily on, and in 
another second was almost upon me. _I fired for 
his forehead, but my bullet went low, entering his 
open mouth, smashing his lower jaw, and going in- 
tohis neck. I leaped to one side almost as I pulled 
the trigger, and through the hanging smoke the 
first thing I saw was his paw as he made a vicious 
side blow at me. The rush of his charge carried 
him past. As he struck, he lurched forward, 
leaving a pool of brignt blood where his muzzle 
hit the ground; but he recovered himself, and 
made two or three jumps onwards, while I hur- 
riedly jammed a_ couple of cartridges into the 
magazine—my rifle holding only four, all of which 
I had fired. Then he tried to pull up, but as he 


did so his muscles seemed suddenly to give way, 
his head dropped, and he rolled over and over 
like a shot rabbit. 


Each of my three bullets had 
inflicted a mortal 
wound.” 

The President 
has great strength 
and a constitution 
of iron. If he had 
been placed at 
manual labor asa 
boy—say that of 
a_ boiler-maker— 
‘‘he would have 
become one of the 
strongest men in 
the world.”” His 
well-arched chest 
measures forty-six 
inches, his forearm 
thirteen and a half 
inches. Heis reg- 
ular in all his hab- 
its of eating and 
sleeping and exer- 
cise. He is ‘‘ab- 
stemiousin the use 
of wine,’”’ and the 
only form of in- 
temperance with 
which he can be 
charged is that in 
eating. He is ‘‘a 
ravenous eater,”’ 
we are told, and 


/ he cannot diet 





himself. He has 
reatly amused President" Roosevelt’and had the best of 
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and has mastered’that art. He plays a 
good game of tennis, is fond of boating, 
especially rowing, rides and walks much, 
and when at his home at Sagamore Hill 
likes nothing better than to swing an ax, 
hear its ring, and see the chips fly. 

To one who had expressed admiration for 
his career, the President once replied as 
follows: 


“It has always seemed to me that in life there 
are two ways of achieving success, or, for that 
matter, of achieving what is commonly called 
greatness. One is to do that which can only be 
done by the man of exceptional and extraordinary 
abilities. Of course, this means that only one 
man can do it, and it is a very rare kind of success 
or of greatness. The other is to do that which 
many men coud do, but which, as a matter of 





fact, none of them actually does. This is the or- 
dinary kind of greatness. Nobody but one of 
the world’s rare geniuses could have written the 
Gettysburg npeee. or the second inaugural, or 
met as Lincoln met the awful crises of the Civil 
War. But most of us can do the ordinary things 
which, however, most of us do not do. Any 
hardy, healthy man, fond of outdoor life, but 
not in the least an athlete, could lead the life I 
have led if he chose—and by ‘choosing’ I, of 
course, mean choosing to exercise the requisite 
industry, judgment and foresight, none of a very 
marked type.” 


In that last sentence, Mr. Needham thinks, 
is the key to President Roosevelt’s physical 
and intellectual prowess: ‘‘He chose, and, 
choosing wisely, he has blazed the way for 
any hardy, healthy man who is fond of 
outdoor life.” 





A GREAT ACTOR WHO LONGED TO BE A GREAT PAINTER 


Francis Wilson once charactérized Joseph 
Jefferson to his face as the neatest actor and 
the dirtiest painter he had ever seen. Jeffer- 
son, smeared all over with all the colors of the 
rainbow, only smiled. Wilson asked him if it 
were true that he would rather paint than 
act. Jefferson replied most emphatically that 
it wastrue. He did not think much of himself 

as an actor, although he acknowledged that 
in Rip Van Winkle he could attain some telling 
effects. Yet it is the painter who can win en- 
during renown—never the actor. For nothing 
is so useless, Joseph Jefferson would say to 
Francis Wilson, asa dead actor. Whospeaks 
now, he asked, of Gus Adams, the contempo- 
rary and compeer of Forrest. Look at Bur- 
ton, the finest low comedian of his time, who 
lives only in the memory of those who saw him 
act, but who is as dead as dead can be in the 
memory of the sons whose fathers saw him 
play. People speak of Betterton, Garrick, 
Kean and Mrs. Siddons—but they have no 
fame in the sense that true fame is won by 
the painter. 

“Don’t you think Edwin Booth will be more 
than a tradition?” asked Francis Wilson. 

“Probably—he founded a great club which 
will serve to keep his memory alive.” 

“Certainly the public will remember Joseph 
Jefferson,” added Wilson. ~ 

“Don’t you believe it!” replied Jefferson. 

Then, after a thoughtful silence, he added 
that perhaps his book would rescue him from 
total oblivion. Nevertheless, the painter will 


live in his works after his death, but—and_he 
wound up with his familiar aphorism—there 
is nothing so useless as a dead actor. 

Nothing, however, could exceed the good- 
humor with which he spoke of his failure to 
achieve the darling ambition of his life. His 
melancholy was always of a very lambent kind. 
In reality he bubbled over with good-humor, 
declares Francis Wilson in his new book.* 
Jefferson’s good-humor, too, insists Wilson, 
was the cause of his success on the stage. Noth- 
ing could dash this geniality in him—not even 
his regret that the painter’s immortality was 
not for him. With what boyish enthusiasm 
he embraced the opportunity to take up the 
brush and the palette is evident to Wilson 
from this letter, in which Jefferson describes 
his devotion to the art: 


“Think of it, I have been twelve weeks without 
painting, so that I am filled to the brim with 
mountains, trees, waterfalls and cut woods; but 
I shall be at it bright and early to-morrow, and 
woe betide my dearest friend if he comes within 
the circumference of my benevolent brush, for I 
shall spatter him from head to heel. 

“T am working at my painting and hope shortly 
to do some work that will be creditable in 
the way of American landscape. The error of 
our American artists consists in too servile imi- 
tation of the foreign schools. I have my- 
self found much trouble in avoiding this, for now 
and then suggestions of Corot and Daubigny kept 
unconsciously obtruding themselves—from pure 
admiration of their work.” 


What Jefferson termed his most serious 


* JOSEPH JEFFERSON. Charles 


By Francis Wilson. 
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From stereograph, copyright 1906, Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
“I HAVE DEVOTED ALL MY LIFE TO ACTING, AND I STAND IN AWE OF ITS GREATNESS’ 


Joseph Jefferson thus spoke not long before his death, yet he insisted that the actor’s fame could not be a per- 


manent fame. 


way of American landscape.” 


painting he did in Louisiana or Florida or 
Massachusetts, where he had winter and sum- 
mer residences. He became restless if long 
without a brush in his hand. When he trav- 
eled professionally he carried an artist’s out- 
fit and daily applied himself with gleeful, al- 
most feverish, enthusiasm to his hobby. As 
he sat in his improvised studio painting away, 
smiling at the talk of Francis Wilson, he 
looked like a big, wrinkle-faced boy. A vast 
apron was buttoned up close under his ears. 
His patent-leather shoes peeped out in comical 
contrast below, and he was ever unmindful of 
his attendant’s injunction not to drop the paint 
on his shoes or wipe his hands on his huge 
bib—because the bib, being thin, the paint 
went through to his trousers. His face had 
a streak of green and yellow all over it and 


His real gift, as he was inclined to suspect, was for 
ing,” he said, in a letter toa friend ir 1897, ‘and I hope shortly to 


ainting. ‘I am working away at my paint- 
o some work that will be creditable in the 


his fingers were shining with all the colors of 
the palette: 


“He painted with his fingers, pieces of rag, 
ends of blotting paper, feathers, etc., to get the 
proper effects. It must not be supposed that he 
discarded brushes. They were used to lay in 
the colors. When I had last seen him in Wash- 
ington he was making birch trees on the canvas 
with his palette knife. This day the backbone of 
a feather was used. The soft part of the same 
article dipped in paint and drawn across the pic- 
ture produced the branches, limbs and leaves. 

“‘*What’s the swiftest time in which you ever 
painted a picture?’ I asked. 

“*Two minutes.’ 

“ ‘What!’ 

“‘Two minutes—ior Judge Howland at a din- 
ner recently. He passed me his card and timed 
me.’ 

“*Here’s a card,’ I said. ‘Do let me witness 
how quickly you can make one for me.’ 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON’S PAINTING OF “BUZZARD’S ROOST” 


Many of the great actor’s canvases were the work of but a few hours. 
Jefferson had long been accustomed to the critical comments of friends and ac- 


Wilson, made his brush fly. 


He usually, according to Franc’s 


quaintances who were not.always persuaded that he had genuine talent asa painter. 


“Some ink was spilled into the top of a soap 
dish for him and with a piece of blotting paper, 
which I tore off the pad on his table, he in one 
minute and a half produced a little picture which 
he called ‘A Memory of the Catskills.’ 

“*Now sign your name,’ I said, ‘and say “done 
in a minute and a half for Francis Wilson.”’ 

“‘No; that would be equivalent to saying: “I 
did this in a minute and a half—see what a great 
man I am!”’ 

“He wrote the title and his name and the date 
and I added the record of time. He was much 
pleased with the picture, and as he examined it 
critically he declared it to be excellent. Then sit- 
ting back in his chair, he said thoughtfully: 

“‘Now why can’t I paint like that with the 
brush?’ and then with great determination, ‘I 
will, some day.’ And this man was seventy the 
next February!” 


Not that he rode this hobby to death. The 
range of his intellectual interests was too 
wide. He was given to the study of theoso- 
phy, telepathy, thought-transference and spirit- 
ualism, but not overmuch. In his religion he 
was a Swedenborgian, perhaps, more than 
anything else. In his early days he had suf- 
fered much from religious intolerance, and this 
strengthened his determination to be liberal 
in matters of creed and of doctrine. The idea 
that too extreme a belief in spiritualism threat- 
ened at one time to cloud his understanding 
is not for a moment, declares Wilson, to be 


accepted. The complete refutation of that 
notion is the wonderfully saving sense of hu- 
mor always possessed by Joseph Jefferson. He 
said himself that his mind was so constituted 
that the humorous trod swiftly upon the heels 
of the serious. He knew he was credulous 
and joked about it, delighting to tell stories 
that laughably illustrated his credulity. He 
was amused at people’s enjoyment of these 
narratives, exposing what they might consider 
his weakness, but he went on being credulous 
just the same. He could not help it. It was 
an attractive, beautiful part of the man’s op- 
timistic make-up. His friends knew his 
foibles and he and they smiled over then. 
Once, when ex-President Cleveland, William 
H. Craneand he were preparing for a fishing 
expedition, fan enthusiastic expounder of 
occult doctrines was holding forth. 

“What do you say to that?” triumphantly 
asked Jefferson, as some strange and inscru- 
table happening was recounted. 

“Wonderful!” replied Mr. Cleveland. 

Thus encouraged, the advocate launched a 
flow of eloquence at the ex-President, who 
checking him, said: 

“Tell it to Jefferson—he'll believe any- 
thing.” 
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PAINTED BY JOSEPH JEFFERSON FOR HIS FRIEND, FRANCIS WILSON 


Wilson was often privileged to sit beside the veteran actor, while Jefferson, clad in overalls, his face 
bedaubed with all the colors of the rainbow, confided to his young friend the pleasure it once gave him to 


deem himself a coming master of the brush. 


CARL SCHURZ—GERMANY’S BEST GIFT TO AMERICA 


‘“‘An Odyssey of adventure and an Iliad 
of achievement,’’ is the phrase which Dr. 
Felix Adler uses in characterizing the career 
of the late Carl Schurz. The New York 
daily which Schurz once edited (The Eve- 
ning Post) and which can appraise him with 
perhaps the finest judgment, tells us that 
of the idealist strain in the German national 
character Carl Schurz was beyond a doubt 
the finest example that Germany ever con- 
tributed to America. ‘‘Other German Amer- 
icans,’’ it asserts, ‘‘ have applied their native 
vigor and large conceptions to industry, to 
commerce, to political management, to 
scholarship, to philanthropy; but Mr. Schurz 
surpassed them all in preserving the fine 
enthusiasm and the lofty, forward-looking 
ideals with which his youth was so richly 
dowered.’’ Upon this idealism every esti- 
mate of the man lays stress. 

The main facts of his life have been told 
over and over again. The birth of Carl 
Schurz in a little German village seventy- 
seven years ago; his enthusiasm for the 
German revolutionary movement of forty- 
eight; his escape from prison through a 
sewer; his daring rescue of that brilliant 





poet, art historian and revolutionist, Prof. 
Gottfried Kinkel, from the felon’s cell to 
which a despotic government had sent him; 
his flight to this republic; the part he played 
in the rise of the Republican party; his ap- 
pointment as minister to Spain; his career 
as a Civil War commander, as Senator from 
Missouri, as Secretary of the Interior under 
Hayes, as leader of the independent move- 
ment that defeated Blaine, as editor of in- 
fluential newspapers, as orator of causes in- 
numerable—these things are familiar enough. 
It is the idealism of the man upon which 
emphasis should first be laid, says the New 
York Evening Post, and after that we must 
be amazed by the power of an intellect so 
fine, so comprehensive, that Carl Schurz 
came very near to having made all knowl- 
edge his province. How few know, for ex- 
ample, that he had studied military science 
in every branch long before he received a 
commission in the United States army? 
Strategy, tactics, the infantry, the artillery, 
the cavalry, were things with which his in- 
timate acquaintance was little less than 
marvellous. To music he had devoted 
many studious hours, and as a critic of the 































































































Courtesy of McClure’s Magazine. 


HOW CARL SCHURZ LOOKED WHEN HE WAS 
DEFYING THE KING OF PRUSSIA 


The future German-American leader was only nine- 
teen at this chrysalis stage of his idealism. Schurz ex- 
pected to become a professor of history. Brit his demo- 
cratic liberalism made a career at a Prussian university 
impossible for him. 


arts his capacity was trained. He wrote one 
of the finest of biographies—Clay’s—and 
was so fine a linguist as to.have amazed the 
United States Senate by translating at sight, 
on one occasion, long extracts from four dif- 
ferent languages—passages he had never 
seen before, of which the subject was tech- 
nical and which he turned aloud into perfect 
English without once hesitating for a word. 
The feat created a sensation in the Capitol 
at the time. He was the only living states- 
man of his generation who could make an 
eloquent speech in either English or Ger- 
man without revealing which, so far as the 
uninformed listener was concerned, was his 
native tongue. As an orator he was ex- 
quisitely lucid. 

Yet such accomplishments or such gifts, 
whichever they may be, did not make the 
Carl Schurz his adopted country knew so 
well. He had personality. He had char- 
acter. Both were of the sort that made 
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him an idealist. To put it in the words of 
the New York Evening Post: 


“It was, however, the moral force residing in 
the man that set him apart in strength» + aie 
He early formed noble political conceptions, and 
clung to them through evil as — good re- 
port. The tasks which he willed in hours of in- 
sight, he fulfilled through hours of gloom. It 
was his distinction to apply steadily and un- 
flinchingly moral standards to public life. If 
that led to breaks with political associates, so 
much the worse for them. He could do no other. 
The ‘moneyed politicians’ sneered or snapped, 
but he went his way unmoved... . 

‘‘Indomitable in activity, he was unconquer- 
able in hope. 

“This went inevitably with his temperament, 
which was that of the orator. Now, hope is what 
gives oratory wings. No great pessimist ever 
made a great speech.” 


A man who helped to make so much his- 
tory was fated to write at least a little. At 
the request of his family and friends, Carl 
Schurz, not long before his death, completed 
the reminiscences of a long life which have 
been interesting the readers of McClure’s 
Magazine. Of all the episodes with which 
the story is crowded, none revealed the ro- 
mantic side of the idealism of Carl Schurz 
so finely as his rescue of his teacher and 
comrade in the fight for freedom, Professor 
Kinkel. Schurz had made good his own 
escape. He risked another imprisonment 
that he might put an end to that of his friend. 
The enterprise was hazardous enough to 
make several chapters in a tale of adventure. 
There were disguises to be put on, trips un- 
der an assumed name, turnkeys to bribe, 
risks of discovery to avoid. Here is a bit 
from his own narrative: 


‘‘The penitentiary building was situated in the 
center of the town, a large, barrack-like edifice, 
the bare walls of which were pierced by one large 

ate and a multitude of narrow slits of windows. 

n all four sides it was surrounded by streets. 
The entrance was on the main street. It led into 
a large gateway. Inside of that gateway there 
was on the right a door, opening into the official 
dwelling of the director of the institution, and on 
the left a door leading into the guardroom of the 
soldiers on duty in the prison. At the end of the 
passage a third door opened upon an inner court. 
A stone staircase leading up from the hallwa 
united the lower with the upper stories. Hi 
up on the second story was Kinkel’s cell. The 
window was guarded by strong iron bars, wire 
lattice, and a wooden shutter which was closed 
at night—in short, by all the contrivances that 
are usually employed to shut off'a prisoner from 
all communication. big 


“The keys to Kinkel’s cell, as well as those to 
the door in the inside wooden railing, were, dur- 
ing the night after Kinkel had been locked up 
in his compartment, kept in a locker of the room 
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of the composts, the so-called Revier room. As 
Brune [Schurz’s accomplice] had no access to the 
Revier room during the night and the key had 
been confided to another superior officer, he had 
availed himself of some opportunity to procure 
a wax impression of that key from which a dupli- 
cate key was made, enabling him to enter the 
Revier room during the night. The key to the 
locker containing the keys to Kinkel’s cell was, 
as Brune knew, in the evening put on top of that 
locker, so that without difficulty he could possess 
himself of the keys to the cell. Thus Brune be- 
lieved himself fully able to enter the cell during 
the night and to take the prisoner out. Now it 
was agreed that Brune, who had the watch in the 
night of the sth to the 6th of November on 
Kinkel’s corridor, should bring Kinkel down the 
stairs into the gateway. He was sure he could 
take him without danger past the turnkey 
watching the lower floor. Whether he intended 
to interest that man in our affair or to divert his 
attention in some manner, Brune did not tell me. 
He only assured me I might depend upon there 
being no difficulty about this. As soon as Kinkel 
had been conducted into the gateway below, I 
was to be there to receive him. In one of the 
wings of the great door that opened upon the 
main street there was a little postern-gate to 
facilitate the daily passage in and out. Of the 
key of this postern-gate we had also procured a 
wax impression, and from it a duplicate key. 
Now it was to be my task, shortly after mid- 
night, after the town night-watchman—for in 
Spandau there were at that time still night- 
watchmen with spear and rattle—had passed by 
the building on the street, to open the postern- 
gate, to step into the interior of the gateway, 
there to await Brune and Kinkel; to wrap 
Kinkel up in a cloak, to take him through the 
a ate into the street, and to hurry with 

im to Kriger’s hotel, where he was to put on a 
suit of ordinary clothes and then step with me 
into Hensel’s carriage and away.” 


But the plans went agley and matters 
turned out much as if Carl Schurz, instead 
of being destined to a statesman’s career in 
a republic beyond the sea, were but the hero 
of one of Robert Louis Stevenson’s palpita- 
ting fictions. For a prison inspector, un- 
conscious of the dramatic turn he was giving 
to events, forgot to leave a bunch of keys 
on a certain nail and went home with them 
in his pocket. That was a long night for 
Schurz, and when minute followed minute 
and all was blank while he stood in that dark 
prison shadow he needed all the optimism 
that he subsequently injected into his Senate 
speeches. Failure! But he would not face 
it. That prison inspector would not take 
the keys home every night. And so it was. 
Midnight once more and we have Carl Schurz 
standing in the darkness equipped as before, 
but this time hidden in the dark recess of 
the house door opposite the penitentiary: 


“A few minutes later the night-watchman 
shuffled. down the street, and immediately in 





“THE GREATEST’ IDEALIST IN THE LAND OF 
THE GREATEST MATERIALISM” 


This is the characterization of Carl Schurz which 
seems most appropriate to the Vossische Zeitung of Ber- 
lin. In an appreciation of the eminent German-Ameri- 
can, this daily hints that Carl Schurz could not attain 
high office in his dec'ining years because the age had no 
use fora man of ideals” 


front of me swung his rattle and called the hour 
of twelve. Then he slouched quietly on and 
disappeared. What would I have given for a 
roaring storm and a splashing rain—but the 
night was pertectly still. My eye was riveted to 
the roof of the penitentiary building, the dormer 
windows of which I could scarcely distinguish. 
The street lights flared dimly. Suddenly there 
appeared a light above which moved three times 
up and down; that was the signal hoped for. 

ith an eager glance I examined the street right 
and left. Nothing stirred. Then on my part I 
gave the signal agreed —. striking sparks. A 
second later the light above disappeared and I 
perceived a dark object which slowly moved 
across the edge of the wall. My heart beat 
peeey nes and drops of perspiration stood upon 
my forehead. Then the thing I had apprehended 
actually happened—tiles and brick loosened by 
the rubbing rope rained down upon the pave- 
ment with a loud clatter. Now, good Heaven 
help us! At the same moment Hensel’s carriage 
came rumbling over the cobble stones. The 
noise of the falling tiles and brick was no longer 
audible; but woul ag 4 not strike Kinkel’s head 
and benumb him? ow the dark object had 
almost reached the ground. I leaped forward 
and touched it; it was indeed my friend.” 
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RUDYARD KIPLING ON THE MAGIC OF WORDS 








It fell to the lot of Rudyard Kipling to 
respond to the toast of ‘‘Literature’”’ at a 
recent banquet of the Royal Academy in 
London, and the result—in the phrase of 
the London Spectator—was ‘‘a speech such 
as has very seldom been heard at Burling- 
ton House.’ In a closely reasoned and 
characteristic address that has nothing in 
common with the usual string of ‘‘after- 
dinner”’’ pleasantries, Mr. Kipling chose 
to plead in behalf of the dignity and re- 
sponsibility of the writer’s calling; to urge 
the last importance of truthful representa- 
tion; and to show that, in the long run, the 
greatness of literature is dependent on the 
greatness of national life. He began with 
a fable of primitive man: 


‘*There is an ancient legend which tells us that 
when a man first achieved a most notable deed he 
wished to explain to his tribe what he had done. 
As soon as he began to speak, however, he was 
smitten with dumbness, he lacked words, and sat 
down. Then there arose—according to the story 
—a masterless man, one who had taken no part in 
the action of his fellow, who had no special vir- 
tues, but afflicted—that is the phrase—with the 
magic of the necessary words. He saw, he told, 
he described the merits of the notable deed in 
such a fashion, we are assured, that the words 
‘became alive and walked up and down in the 
hearts of all his hearers.’ hereupon, the tribe 
seeing that the words were certainly alive, and 
fearing lest the man with the words would hand 
down untrue tales about them to their children, 
they took and killed him. But later they saw 
that the magic was in the words, not in the man.” 


We have progressed in many directions 
since the time of this early and destructive 
criticism, continued Mr. Kipling, but the 
same tendencies are still at work. He 
proceeded to an analysis of the critical spirit 
of our day, and in so doing contributed 
what Collier’s Weekly (New York) calls ‘‘a 
new touch, a really new thought,” to one of 
the eternal topics about which men think 
and write. To quote: 


‘*The old and terrible instinct which taught our 
ancestors to kill the original story-teller warns us 
that we shall not be far wrong if we challenge any 
man who shows signs of being afflicted with the 
magic of the necessary words. May not this be 
the reason why, without any special legislation 
on‘itsfbehalf,fliterature has always st a little 


outside thelaw as the onecalling that is absolutely 
free—free in the sense that it needs no protection? 

‘*For instance, if, as occasionally happens, a 
judge makes bad law, or a surgeon a bad opera- 
tion, or a manufacturer makes bad food, criticism 
upon their actions is by law and custom confined 
to comparatively narrow limits. But if a man, 
as occasionally happens, makes a book, there is no 
limit to the criticism that may be directed against 
it, and it is perfectly as it should be. The world 
recognizes that little things, like bad law, bad 
surgery, and bad food, only affect the cheapest 
commodity that we know about—human life. 
Therefore, in these circumstances, men can af- 
ford to be swayed by pity for the offender, by in- 
terest in his family, by fear, or loyalty, or respect 
for the organization he represents, or even a de- 
sire to do him justice. But when the question is 
of words—words that may become alive and walk 
up and down in the hearts of the hearers—it is 
then that this world of ours, which is disposed to 
take an interest in the future, feels instinctively 
that it is better that a thousand innocent people 
should be punished rather than that one guilty 
word should be preserved, carrying that which is 
an untrue tale of the tribe.” 


And so a ‘‘guiding instinct warns us not 
to trust to chance a matter of the supremest 
concern’’; for we realize that ‘‘the record 
of the tribe is its enduring literature.’”” To 
quote further: 


‘‘The magic of literature lies in the words, and 
not in any man. Witness, a thousand excellent 
strenuous words can leave us quite cold or put us 
to sleep, whereas a bare half-hundred words 
breathed upon by some man in his agony, or in 
his exaltation, or in his idleness, ten generations 
ago, can still lead whole nations into and out of 
captivity, can open to us thedoors of three worlds, 
or stir us so intolerably that we can scarcely 
abide to look at our own souls. 

“It is a miracle—one that happens very sel- 
dom. But secretly each one of the masterless 
men with the words has hope, or has had hope, 
that the miracle may be wrought again through 
him. Andwhynot? Ifatinker in Bedford gaol, 
if a pamphleteering shopkeeper, pilloried in ie 
don, if a muzzy Scotsman, if a despised German 
Jew, or acondemned French thief, or an English- 
admiralty official with a taste for letters can be 
miraculously afflicted with the magic of the 
necessary words, why not any man at any time? 
Our world, which is only concerned in the per- 

etuation of the record, sanctions that hope as 

indly and just as cruelly as Nature sanctions 
love. All it suggests is that the man with the 
words shall wait upon the man of achievement, 
and step by step with him try to tell the story to 
the tribe. All it demands is that the magic of 
every word shall be tried out to the uttermost by 
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every means fair and foul that the mind of man 
can suggest.” 


Mr. Kipling’s utterance has attracted 
world-wide attention and comment. Its 
hidden meanings are not at first obvious, 
and some of the London papers confess to 
a certain bewilderment in endeavoring to 
elucidate its whole significance. There has 
been a disposition to explain the speech as 
an exaltation of the man of action over the 
man of words; but The Spectator says: 
“*Surely what the speaker had in his thought 
is the painful delight which the man of 
words feels in striving to tell the tale of what 
the man of action has done, with the knowl- 
edge in his mind that his fellow-men will be 
absolutely merciless judges of his work.” 
The London Outlook takes exception to Mr. 
Kipling’s argument that action is the main 
inspiring force of literature. ‘‘Speech,”’ 
it says, ‘‘is the leafage that both feeds the 
tree and is the tree.’’ It continues: 

“Speech, art in all forms—Academy pictures 
as well as the ‘frozen music’ of Notre Dame— 
and action are all the proper product and marks 
of vitality of a particular created thing; and the 
botanists have decided that speech—not art 
or action—proclaims the genus and asserts the 
right of the tree to come at the head of the list. 
It is perfectly true that we are confronted at this 
point by an old difficulty which science shows no 
sign of surmounting. It often happens that the 
worst trees—‘ masterless por ge mac to have 
the best leaves. But part of the difficulty comes 
from a confusion of species. In Mr. Kipling’s 
strangely assorted list we have four distinct 
se The muzzy Scotsman, the despised 

erman Jew, the condemned French thief, are 
three examples of the first—the poetic species, 
each with a strange burning vitality that killed 


itself in producing its nature from r soil. 
Burns, Heine, and Villon might each claim with 


the Rabbi 
All I could never be. 
All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth— 

“They have next to nothing in common with 
the next species. If the highest ‘admiralty of- 
ficial’ is Pepys, his fineness belongs to curiosity 
rather than excellence. Bunyan, the tinker o} 
Bedford gaol, alone of the six fulfils the test of 
‘fitly representing his age’; and how can the ab- 
normal luxuriance of Defoe, ‘the pamphleteering 
shopkeeper in London,’ be compared with t or 
diarist or allegorist? In ‘the enduring literature’ 
of all the six lies in some sort ‘the record of the 
tribe,’ but those that were least concerned ‘to wait 
upon themanof achievement and step bystep with 
him tell the story to the tribe’ are those who had 
the gift of the deathless word in the greatest 
force. In some way they were themselves the 
men of action, and their tale of the fight in their 
souls has been recognized both by the tribe and 
the other tribes as the true account.” 


Similarly, the London Academy insists 
that ‘literature makes life,’’ as well as 
vice versa: 


‘‘The man with the words whose words live is 
the man with something more than the words. 
He is the man with sight and understanding. _ He 
sees and feels before he speaks. And the feelings, 
the characters, the lives of mostof us are built to 
an almost incredible extent on what he has seen 
andtold us. But for our acquaintance with liter- 
ature, we should find in the beauty of a sunset, or 
a noble deed, or human love, not a quarter of 


* what we find in them now. Literature, in fact, 


makes life, enlarges the capacity of every man, 
doubles or trebles his power to feel and to do, and 
so fits him, not to hear more stories and find a new 
and more subtle pleasure every time he hears 
them, to become an zolian harp giving out a new 
note under every soft air of style, but to be more 
of a man and more of a doer than he was before.” 





THE TERCENTENARY OF REMBRANDT 


‘‘Rembrandt belongs to the breed of 
artists which can have no posterity. His 
place is with the Michelangelos, the Shake- 
speares, the Beethovens. An artistic Pro- 
metheus, he stole the celestial fire, and with 
it put life into what was inert, and ex- 
pressed the immaterial and evasive sides of 
nature in his breathing forms.”’ 

These glowing words of tribute from the 
pen of Emile Michel, a French writer, may 
appropriately be recalled in connection 
with the tercentenary celebrations now be- 
ing held in Holland in honor of Rembrandt. 
It was on July 15, 1606, that Rembrandt 


was born. He was a miller’s son, and 
struggled all his life long against adverse 
circumstances. ‘‘ Unrecognized by his con- 
temporaries, and more than unrecognized,” 
says a recent writer in the Niews van der 
Dag (Amsterdam), “‘his wonder-discovering 
eyes had long been closed to that light which 
was at once his inspiration and the subject 
of his almost creative power, before it be- 
gan to be acknowledged that he was first 
and greatest in the marvellously productive 
art period that marked the golden age of 
Holland.”” The same writer continues: 
“Since then his countrymien have erected a 
































































REMBRANDT AND HIS WIFE, SASKIA 


Rembrandt left behind him more than forty portraits of 
imself, and about eighteen of his wife. 


monument to him, a very plain memorial, with 
this simple inscription, ‘ Rembrandt ’—nothing 
more! But that is enough; nothing needs to be 
added to it. 

‘*And now he will be celebrated anew, and the 
great task of those who projected this tercen- 
tenary is to arrange for a feast that shall be 
worthy of the nation’s great son and that shall 
measure up fully to the veneration which his 
countrymen now feel for this one of the nation’s 
immortals, who, more than any other of Hol- 
land’s great and noble sons, has brgught unend- 
ingfametohisfatherland. .. . 

“In each of Holland’s larger cities Rembrandt 
should have a monument, like Goethe in Ger- 
many, Shakespeare in England, Garibaldi in 
Italy; men who, like himself, inspired the soul of 
yee people and time to some worthy word or 

eed.”” 


Eugéne Fromentin, the French painter 
and critic, long ago summed up Rembrandt 
as ‘‘two men in one,—the first a trained, 
facile and workmanlike Dutch painter of his 
own time, above all a realist; the second a 
visionary, a dreamer, an idealist whose ideal 
was light.’’ As the first of the two Rem- 
brandts, he painted hard, firm pictures 
tinged with the true colors of the daylight 
and distinguished by masterly execution; 
as the second, he ‘‘conceived light outside 
of recognized laws” and produced dim 
studies, subtle, veiled, hidden in half- 
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shadows. ‘‘ When this dreamer of light used 
it appropriately,”’ says Fromentin, ‘“‘ when he 
used it to express what no other painter in 
the world has expressed, when, in a word, 
he accosts with his dark lantern the world 
of the marvellous, of conscience, the ideal, 
then he has no peer, because he has no equal 
in the art of showing the invisible.”’ Accord- 
ing to Fromentin’s interpretation, the whole 
history of Rembrandt’s life may be ex- 
pressed as a struggle for the reconciliation 
of his two natures—a reconciliation finally 
effected in his masterpiece, ‘‘ The Syndics of 
the Cloth Guild.” 

The eminent critic, Hippolyte Taine, has 
given us in his ‘‘ Philosophie de 1’Art”’ an- 
other idea of Rembrandt as a hermit and a 
proletarian figure: 


“Rembrandt, the antiquarian and hermit, 
lived, like Balzac, a magician and visionary, in a 
world of his own making to which he alone held 
the key. He beheld as the principal object of 
his pictures an atmosphere colored, vibrating 
and dense, in which his personages were plunged 
like fish in the sea. He rendered the air pal- 
pable and mysterious, feeling the doleful combat, 
the retreat of subtle light rays dying in the 
gloom, and the vague populations of twilight 
that seem to haunt his etchings and canvases. 





ONE OF REMBRANDT’S PORTRAITS OF HIMSELF 


** Rembrandt belongs to the breed of artists which can 
‘have no posterity,” says the French critic, Emile Michel; 
‘his place is with the Michelangelos, the Shakespeares, 
the Beethovens.” 


























Emerging from this obscurity, the full light 
seemed to his eyes a blinding rain, a flash of 
lightning, an enchanted illumination. 

“The Greeks and Italians had known men and 
life only as a healthful bloom reaching out to the 
light. Rembrandt sought the stump, crooked 
and mouldy in the shadow, the misshapen dwarf, 
the dim people of poverty, the Jews and the 
reeking and caperehle pupetetion of a large, un- 
healthy city, the lame tramp, the bald head of a 
worn-out workman, the wan visage of the sick, 
and all the suffering and vicious passion that in- 
fest our civilization, like worms in a rotten tree. 
Beside him other artists seem like painters of 
aristocracy; for he was of the people, and the 
most human of all men.”’ 


A new brochure* on Rembrandt, by L. 
van Deyssel, a Dutch art critic, yields a 
third characterization of more than ordi- 
nary value. Comparing Rembrandt with 
his great Flemish rival, Rubens, this writer 
says: 


‘‘Rubens and Rembrandt are both very great 
artists, but what a difference between them—a 
difference similar to that between the population 
of some parts of Flanders, which seems to have 
incorporated into itself the nobility of the;Span- 
ish type, and the burghers of Amsterdam or the 
fisherfolk of its neighboring waters. 


*REMBRANDT EN HET REMBRANDT-FEIST IN 1906. By 
L. van Deyssel, Scheltema & Holkema, Amsterdam. 





“MAN WITH A FUR CAP” 


This portrait of a man with a fantastic high cap, fur 
tippet, red robe and gold-headed stick was painted in 
1637, and is eqgeneedins one of Rembrandt’s most char- 
acteristic works. 
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“CHRIST AT EMMAUS ’ 


“This little picture,” says Fromentin,5** would alone 
be sufficient to establish the greatness of a painter. .. , 
Has Christ ever been imagined like this? In pilgrim’s 
om wg emaciated, breaking bread as on the eve- 
ning of the Last Supper; the traces of torture still on 
the blackened lips; the great, dark, gentle eyes widely 
opened and raised towards heaven; the halo, a sort of 
phosphorescent light, enveloping him in an indefinable 
glory ; and on his face the inexplicable look of a living, 
breathing human being, who has passed through death! 
aie No art recalls these things, no one before Rem- 
brandt, no one after him, has expressed them.” 


“Rubens was a great poet. His compositions 
have a grandiose, rhythmic swell, a sort of titanic 
grasp upon life springing from Italian influence. 
His nature was heroic, and, in the act of creating, 
lifted itself above the reach of fixed laws. His 
spirit was stately and noble, his style orchestral 
in its stateliness. 

“‘Rembrandt one would rather call a prose- 
writer like Plato, Spinoza, Thomas 4 Kempis, 
and Maeterlinck; yet at the same time a greater 
poet than Rubens because as a prose-poet he 
touches us more deeply. Rubens might be 
called a maker of rhymed prose. And who 
would not prefer poetic prose to prose-like 
poetry? .. . . 

“Like Shakespeare, Rembrandt is a mystic 
realist. He proceeds from the images which im- 
mediately present themselves to him and tries 
to reproduce them as beautifully as possible, 
that is, with the fervor and strength of the love 
that he felt for them. And his earth, his world, 
we might easily imagine the only existing 
heaven, if we did not know the heaven of his 
Italian predecessors. By this is not meant that 
the art of Raphael, for example, is greater than 
that of Rembrandt. It would be more in ac- 
cordance with truth to maintain that they are 
equal in greatness.” 


Rembrandt’s diligence and versatility 
have been a source of wonder to many suc 
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ceeding generations. He was a superb 
etcher. ° He painted great landscapes, He 
has left behind him more than forty por- 
traits of himself and about eighteen of his 
wife. His more famous paintings, such as 
‘‘The Man with the Fur Cap,” ‘‘The Anat- 
omy Lesson” and “Christ at Emmaus,” 
have been reproduced in numberless forms 
all over the world. ‘‘The Syndics of the 
Cloth Guild,” a portrait group of the di- 
rectors of a medieval corporation, has been 
pronounced by that strong and well- 
balanced critic, De Goncourt, “‘the most 
beautiful painting on earth’’; and ‘‘The 
Night Watch” (or ‘Sortie of the Civic 
Guard’’) falls only a little below -it in 
quality. This last-named painting is util- 
ized by Van Deyssel as a text for an eluci- 
dation of the real significance of Rem- 
brandt’s handling of light: ; 


“In a single painting, ‘The Night Watch,’ 
and in the etchings, ‘Christ Healing the Sick’ 
and ‘The Disciples at Emmaus,’ Rembrandt has 
made the light one of the leading and most active 
features of the representation. It is a 


light that consciously and purposely is given for 
its own sake and as itself a creation of the 
artist’s brush, and that thus sets the objects 


.ruddy golden light. 


around in dark contrast to itself. The light 
here, therefore, does not serve to bring out the 
objects on the canvas brilliantly, but rather 
these objects serve to bring out the glory of the 
light. his is the medieval mysticism; this is 
the imaging forth of the inner spiritual ecstasy 
which could find its realization neither in the 
objects presented, as in Raphael, nor in the 
beauty which it gives to these objects by its own 
splendor, as in others of the great masters, but 
which forms a strong contrast between itself, the 
light, and the figures on the canvas. 

“As an illustration of this, take ‘The Night- 
Watch.’ What do you suppose this painting 
represents? A body of militia setting out from 
their armory and illuminated by a wondrous 
True; yet that is not the 
real thing represented here. In reality this 
painting sets forth the mystic event related in 
the Bible, when Jehovah said, ‘Let there be 
light: and there was light.’ (Gen. i, 3.) 

‘‘We know the light found in the colors of 
medieval miniatures, and that in the colors of 
Memline’s and Van Eyck’s paintings—light that 
does not appear as such because it is entirely 
combined with the colors, and so shows a distinct 
gradation of color, but not the light itself; we 
know the light in the colors of Raphael, in the 
colors of the pastels of the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century; 
we know the light found in the work of the 
French romanticists, and of the latest im- 
pressionists so rich in light,—well, all that is not 
this light of ‘The Night Watch.’ This light that 


“THE NIGHT WATCH’ 


One of the most-discussed pictures in the history of art. 


“This painting,” says a Dutch critic, “is a repre- 


sentation not so much of human beings as of the darkness of created forms by the side of the spirit’s wealth of 


light. 


It is to be regarded as a figurative representation of Rembrandt’s spirit in its highest exaltation,” 















Rembrandt’s masterpiece. 





shines forth in the work of Rembrandt is not 
the light penetrating a world of saints and angels; 
of this he knew nothing. It is a light that he 
knew himself in itself, and that stood out both 
in his inner being and in his work in contrast 
to everything else and as a thing by itself. 
Rembrandt’s light is the descent of light upon 
and into the midst of the darkened world. It 
is the Christmas-night, fairer than all the days! 
‘The Night Watch,’ then, isa representation not 
so much of human beings as of the darkness of 
created forms by the side of the spirit’s wealth 
of light. This painting is to be regarded as a 
figurative representation of Rembrandt’s spirit 
in its highest exaltation. At the same time, it 
is a representation of a group of human beings 
going through some customary action while a 
miracle is = ening all unobserved in their very 
presence. hat is figured here, then, is the 
contrast between matter and spirit.”’ 


The light of Rembrandt, continues Van 
Deyssel, was also the light of Raphael, 
Shakespeare and all the master minds. 
“‘Great, par excellence,’’ he remarks, ‘‘may 
those be called who have a superabounding 
knowledge of this light.’”” To quote further: 


“‘The essential difference between the works 
of these masters lies in the relation of the light 
to the objects, as this relation presents itself 
differently in all. In Raphael the light has be- 
come one with the immobile objects, to such a 
degree has he penetrated them with light. In 
Shakespeare the light is diaphanous, and shines 
through the moving objects of his creation. In 
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“THE SYNDICS OF THE CLOTH GUILD” 
Pronounced{by De Goncovrt “‘the most beautiful painting on earth.” 





Rembrandt the light neither combines itself 
with, nor shines through, .the objects; he has 
made the attempt, unique in the history of art, 
of, so to speak, assailing this light, this im- 
material, glorious essence, with matter, by at- 
tempting-to reproduce that very light by means 
of colors and paint side by side, with objects 
themselves the products of colors and paint.” 


Another Dutch art critic, Madame G. H. Ma- 
rius, has this to say of Rembrandt’s treat- 
ment of light, in a small work* recently pub- 
lished in Amsterdam: 


‘‘Numerous guesses have been made as to how 
Rembrandt lighted up his models or themes; 
where he could have seen the light found in his 
works. A Frenchman surmised that it was the 
light falling into a cellar, and that it must have 
been a cellar in which ‘The Night Watch’ was 
painted. Another, himself an artist, found the 
people in the interior of a mill lighted up in the 
same manner as the figures in Rembrandt’s 

aintings, and thence concluded that Rem- 

randt had been so impressed by the light as it 
lighted up the interior of his father’s mill that 
he had stored this light-effect away for all time 
in his memory and reproduced it intuitively in 
his paintings. Another, a German this time, 
thought he had recognized Rembrandt's chiar- 
oscuro in the light of a night-taper and the 
shadows cast by it; while a fourth, once more 
an artist, was impressed with the many ‘Night 
Watch’ effects he had observed during a journey 
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through hither India, about the gates of cities 
and on the corners of streets, and supposed that 
Rembrandt’s secret was to be looked for in 
similar conditions. 

“‘Formerly less was said about the light in 
Rembrandt’s work and. more about the mar- 
velous chiaroscuro, that is to say, a darkness 
which is not black, but in which the light com- 
bines with the dark. Much was written about 
this and many artists attempted to discover the 
particular pigments they imagined he must have 
used for this. These investigations led to much 
imitation of his manner both in the eighteenth 
and the nineteenth century. But those who at- 
tempted to imitate the master’s shades and 
light most literally were farthest removed from 
fathoming his secret. And even though one 
should succeed in guessing by what pigments 
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Rembrandt’s lights and shades were produced, 
one would still as far removed from him and 
his power as ever, because the secret was not 
shut up in any recipe or formula.” 


Madame Marius concludes her account 
of this distinguishing trait of the ‘‘Con- 
juror with Paint’’ thus: 


“It is not to be wondered at that so much has 
been said about this light of Rembrandt’s. 
Wherever his art works are seen, in whatever 
museums of his own or of foreign lands, among 
works of equally great, in some respects perhaps 
greater, masters—everywhere Rembrandt im- 
— one with this light which is so exclusively 

is own, in which no one else has ever fully 
equaled him.” 








MARK TWAIN’S APPRECIATION OF MR. HOWELLS 


Mark Twain pays a graceful tribute to 
William Dean Howells in an essay in Har- 
per’s (July) which, it is prophesied, will ac- 
quire accumulated value with time and from 
which future literary critics will be apt to 
quote. ‘Is it true,’ he asks at the outset, 
“that the sun of a man’s mentality touches 
noon at forty and then begins to wane to- 
ward setting? Dr. Osler is charged with say- 
ingso. But I can point him to a case which 
proves hisrule. Proves it by being an ex- 
ception to it. To this place I nominate Mr. 
Howells.”” Mr. Clemens continues: 


“T read his ‘Venetian Days’ about sorey years 
ago. I compare it with his paper on Machiavelli 
in a late number of Harper, and I cannot find 
that his English has suffered any impairment. 
For forty years his English has been to me a 
continual delight and astonishment. In the 
sustained exhibition of certain great qualities 
—clearness, compression, verbal exactness, and 
unforced and seemingly unconscious felicity 
of phrasing—he is, in my belief, without his peer 
in the English-writing world. Sustained. in- 
trench myself behind that protecting word. 
There are others who exhibit those great qualities 
as greatly as does he, but only by intervalled 
distributions of rich moonlight, with stretches 
of veiled and dimmer landscape between; where- 
as Howells’s moon sails cloudless skies all night 
and all the nights.”’ 


In the matter of verbal exactness, Mark 
Twain also votes Mr. Howells the first place. 
‘‘He seems to be almost always able to find 


that elusive and shifty grain of gold, the, 


right word. Others have to put up with ap- 
proximations.’”” The more or less accept- 
able literature which deals largely in ap- 
proximations may be likened to a fine land- 
scape seen through the rain; the right word 


would dismiss the rain, then you would see 
‘t better. ‘‘It doesn’t rain when Howells is 
at work,’’ says Mark Twain: 


‘‘And where does he get the easy and effort- 
less flow of his speech? and its cadenced and 
undulating rhythm? and its architectural 
felicities of construction, its graces of expression, 
its pemmican quality of compression, and all 
that? Born to him, no doubt. All in shining 
good order in the beginning, all extraordinary; 
and all just as shining, just as extraordinary to- 
day, after forty years of diligent wear and tear 
and use. He passed his fortieth year long and 
long ago; but I think his English of to-day— 
his perfect English, I wish to say—can throw 
down the glove before his English of that an- 
tique time and not be afraid.” 


Turning to the element of humor in Mr. 
Howells’s works—and here he may claim to 
speak with authority—Mark Twain says: 


“As concerns his humor, I will not try to say 
anything, yet I would try if I had the words 
that — approximately reach up to his high 

lace. do not think anyone else can play with 

umorous fancies so gracefully and delicately 
and deliciously as he does, nor has so many to 
lay with, nor can come so near making them 
ook as if they were doing the playing themselves 
and he was not aware that they were at it. For 
they are unobtrusive, and quiet in their ways, 
and well conducted. His is a humor which 
flows softly all around about and over and 
through the mesh of the page, pervasive, re- 
freshing, health-giving, and makes no more show 
and no more noise than does the circulation of 
the blood.” 


Finally, Mr. Howells’s ‘‘ stage directions’”’ 
compel Mark Twain’s whole-hearted admira- 
tion. ‘‘Someauthors,” he remarks, ‘overdo 
the stage directions, they elaborate them 
quite beyond necessity; they spend so much 
time and take up so much room in telling us, 














how a person said a thing and how he looked 
and acted when he said it that we get tired 
and vexed and wish he hadn’t said it at 
all. .-. . But Mr. Howells’s stage direc- 
tions are done with a competent and dis- 
criminating art.’’ To illustrate: 


“Sometimes they convey a scene and its con- 
ditions so well that I believe I could see the 
scene and get the spirit and meaning of the ac- 
companying dialogue if some one would read 
merely the stage directions to me and leave out 
the talk. For instance, a scene like this, from 
‘The Undiscovered Country’: 

. . . . and she laid her arms with a beseech- 
ing gesture on her father’s shoulder.’ 
. she answered, following his gesture 
with a glance.’. 
. . . . She said, laughing nervously.’ 
are ET ked, turning swiftly upon him 
that strange, searching glance.’ 
. . . . She answered, vaguely.’ 

re ere ee reluctantly admitted.’ 

“e. .. but her voice died wearily away, 
and she stood looking into his face«with puz- 
zled entreaty.’,” 


In contrast to Mr. Howells’s ‘‘ stage direc- 
tions,’’ Mark Twain presents the ‘‘ worn and 
commonplace and juiceless forms of the 
third-rates,’’ which make their novels ‘‘such 
a weariness and vexation”’ 

‘“‘We do not mind one or two deliveries of 


their wares, but as we turn the pages over and 
keep on meeting them we presently get tired of 
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them and wish they would do other things for 
a change: 
“ge . replied Alfred, flipping the ash from 


. . . . responded Richard, witha laugh.’ 
“*.... murmured Gladys, blushing.’ 
“* |. . repeated Evelyn, bursting into tears.’ 
a" . replied the Earl, flipping the ash 

from his cigar. 

i responded the undertaker, 


his cigar.’ 
ace 


with a 


laugh.” 
Pat . murmur d the chambermiaid, blush- 
ing.’ 3 

“« ... repeated the burglar, btrsting into 
tears.’ 


an ae replied | the conductor, flipping the 
ash from his cigar.’ 

“*. |. . responded Arkwright, with a laugh.’ 
_ “*. ., . murmured the chief of police, blush- 
ing.’ 

“« |. . repeated the housecat, bursting into 
tears.’ 

‘‘And so on and so on; till at last it ceases to 
excite. I always notice stage directions, be- 
cause they fret me and keep me trying to get out 
of their way, just as the automobiles do. At 
first; then by and by they become monotonous 
and I get run over.” 


The spirit of Mr. Howells’s work is as beau- 
tiful as the make of it, says Mark Twain. He 
adds: “I have held him in admiration and 
affection so many years that I know by the 
number of those years that he is old now; 
but his heart isn’t, nor his pen; and years 
do not count.” 





THE PARADOXICAL OPTIMISM OF STEVENSON 


The reason that Robert Louis Stevenson 
has been selected out of the whole of suffer- 
ing humanity as the type of modern mar- 
tyrdom, remarks G. K. Chesterton, the 
London journalist and essayist, is a very 
simple one. It is ‘‘not that he merely con- 
trived, like any other man of reasonable 
manliness, to support pain and ‘limitation 
without whimpering, or committing suicide, 
or taking to drink.”” In that sense we are 
all stricken men and stoics. ‘‘The grounds 
of Stevenson’s particular fascination in this 
matter,’’ avers Mr. Chesterton, ‘‘was that 
he was the exponent, and the successful ex- 
ponent, not merely of negative manliness, 
but of a positive and lyric gajety.’’ Mr. 
Chesterton embodies this conclusion in a 
new booklet* on Stevenson, from which we 
quote further: 





Two Essays by G. 


* ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
James edt 


Chesterton and W. Robertson Nicoll. 
& Co. 


“This wounded soldier did not merely refrain 
from groans, he gave forth instead a war song, 
so juvenile and inspiriting that thousands of 
men without a scratch went back into the battle. 
This cripple did not merely bear his own burdens, 
but those of thousands of contemporary men. 
No one can feel anything but the most inex- 
pressible kind. of reverence for the patience of 
the asthmatic charwoman or the consumptive 
tailor’s assistant. Still the charwoman does not 
write ‘Aes Triplex,’ nor the tailor ‘The Child’s 
Garden of Verses.’ Their stoicism is magnificent, 
but it is stoicism. But Stevenson did not face 
his troubles as a stoic, he faced them as an 
Epicurean. He practised with an_ austere 
triumph that terrible asceticism of frivolity which 
is so much more difficult than the asceticism 
of gloom. His resignation can only be called 
an active and uproarious resignation. It was 
not merely self-sufficing, it was infectious. His 
triumph was, not that he went through his 
misfortunes without becoming a .cynic or a 
oe but that he went through his mis- 

rtunes and emerged quite exceptionally cheer- 
ful and reasonable and courteous, quite ex- 
ceptionally light-hearted and liberal-minded.” 


Stevenson’s triumph over his physical 






















































Courtesy of The Cosmopolitan Magazine (New York.) 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON IN THE BEDROOM OF HIS COTTAGE, WAIKIKI BEACH, HAWAII 
A Hitherto Unpublished Photograph. 


disadvantages is often spoken of with refer- 
ence only to the elements of joy and faith 
and what may be called ‘‘the new and essen- 
tial virtue of cosmic courage.’’ But, in Mr. 
Chesterton’s view, the peculiarly interest- 
ing detachment of Stevenson from his own 
body is exhibited in a quite equally striking 
way in its purely intellectual aspect. He 
writes on this point: 


‘‘Apart from any moral qualities, Stevenson 
was characterised by a certain airy wisdom, a 
certain light and cool rationality, which is very 
rare and very difficult indeed to those who are 
greatly thwarted or tormented in life. It is 
possible to find an invalid capable of the work 
of a strong man, but it is very rare to find an 
invalid capable of the idleness of a strong man. 
It is possible to find an invalid who has the faith 
which removes mountains, but not easy to find 
an invalid who has the faith that puts up with 
pessimists. It may not be impossible or even 
unusual for a man to lie on his back on a sick 


bed in a dark room and be an optimist. But 
it is very unusual indeed for a man to lie on his 
back on a sick bed in a dark room and be a 
reasonable optimist: and that is what Steven- 
son, almost alone of modern optimists, suc- 
ceeded in being.”’ 


The faith of Stevenson, adds Mr. Chester- 
ton, was founded on a paradox—the paradox 
that existence was splendid, because it 
was, to all outward appearance, desperate. 
And this paradox, we are reminded, is deeply 
rooted in human life. Man’s spirit is con- 
stantly depressed by the things which, logic- 
ally speaking, should encourage it, and en- 
couraged by the things which, logically 
speaking, should depress it. Christianity is 
founded on the idea that the best man suf- 
fers most. ‘‘We can accept the agony of 
heroes, but we revolt against the agony of 
culprits. We can all endure to regard pain 
when it is mysterious; our deepest nature 














protests against it the moment that it is 
rational.’”’ To quote, in conclusion: 


‘“‘Stevenson’s great ethical and philosophical 
value lies in the fact that he realised this great 
paradox that life becomes more fascinating the 
darker it grows, that life is worth living onl 
so far as it is difficult to live. The more s - 
fastly and gloomily men clung to their sinister 
visions of duty, the more, in his eyes, they swelled 
the chorus of the praise of things. He was an 
optimist because to him everything was heroic, 
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and nothing more heroic than the pessimist. 
To ———. the optimist, — the a t 
frightful epigrams o' imism. It was he 
ab said that this denis O6 which we live was 
more drenched with blood, animal and vegetable, 
than a pirate ship. It was he who said that man 
was a disease of the agglutinated dust. And his 
supreme position and his supreme difference 
from all common optimists is merely this, that 
all common optimists say that life is glorious 
in spite of these \things, but he said that all life 
was glorious because of them.” 





THE MAGIC OF WALTER PATER’S STYLE 


Flaubert, the French novelist, held that 
- though there may be many ways of express- 
ing a thought, there is only one perfect way 
and that it is the supreme task of the artist 
to discover ity The sentiment is quoted ap- 
provingly in Walter Pater’s essay on ‘“‘Style,”’ 
and undoubtedly reflects the inspiring mo- 
tive of this famous Englishman of letters. 
His life, observes James Huneker (in the 
New York Times Saturday Review), was a 
long patience. ‘‘As Newman sought pa- 
tiently for the evidences of faith, so Pater 
sought for beauty, that beauty of thought 
and expression of which his work is a su- 
preme exemplar in modern English litera- 
ture. Flaubert, a man of genius with whom 
he was in sympathy, toiled no harder for the 
perfect utterance of his ideas than did this 
retiring Oxford man of letters in his tower 
of ivory. And, like his happy account of 
Raphael’s growth, Pater was himself a ‘gen- 
ius by accumulation; the transformation of 
meek scholarship into genius.’”’ 

Walter Pater’s achievement, so we are told 
by A. C. Benson in a new biographical study,* 
was to discern and then to display a new ca- 
pacity in English prose. 
‘“‘Marius the Epicurean,’’ represents some- 
thing absolutely distinctive, something that 
had never been done before. The essential 
difference existing between Pater’s work and 
that of his forerunners and contemporaries 
is indicated as follows: 


“*The tendency of the best prose-writers of the 
century had been, as a rule, to employ prose in a 
prosaic manner. Landor had aimed at a Greek 
austerity of style. Macaulay had brought to 
perfection a bright hard-balanced method of 
statement, like the blowing of sharp trumpets. 
This was indeed the prose that had recommended 
itself to the taste of the early Victorians; it 
was full of a certain sound and splendor; it 


*WALTER PATER. By A. C. Benson. . The Macmillan 
Company. 





His masterpiece,. 





rolled along in a kind of impassioned magnifi- 
cence; but the object of it was to emphasise su- 
perficial points in an oratorical manner, to pro- 
duce a glittering panorama rich in detail; it made 
no appeal to the heart or the spirit, awaking at 
best a kind of patriotic optimism, a serene self- 
glorification. 

“Carlyle had written from the precisely oppo- 
site point of view; he was ovntbasdentl with 
passionate metaphysics which he involved in a 
texture of rugged Euphuism, intensely manner- 
ised. But he had no catholicity of grasp, and 
his picturesqueness had little subtlety or deli- 
cacy, ause his intense admiration for certain 
qualities and types blinded him to finer shades of 
character. There was no restraint about his 
style,and thus his enthusiasm turned to rant, his 
statement of preferences degenerated into a 
species of frantic bombast. 

“‘With these Pater had nothing in common; 
the writers with whom he is more nearly con- 
nected are Charles Lamb, De Quincey, Newman, 
and Ruskin. He-was akin to Charles Lamb in 
the delicacy of touch, the subtle flavor of lan- 
guage; and still more in virtue of his tender ob- 
servation, his love of interior domestic life. He 
has a certain nearness to De Quincey in the 
impassioned autobiographical tendency, the fond- 
ness for retrospect, which Pater considered the 
characteristic of the poetical temperament. He 
is akin to Newman in respect of the restraint, the 
economy of effect, the perfect suavity of his work, 
but none of these probably exerted any very di- 
rect influence upon him. Ruskin perhaps alone 
of the later prose-writers had a permanent effect 
on the style of Pater. He learnt from Ruskin to 
realise intensely the suggestiveness of art, to pur- 
sue the subjective effect upon the mind of the - 
recipient; but though the rich and glowing style 
of Ruskin enlarged the vocabulary of Pater, -yet 
we can trace the time when he parted company 
with him, and turned aside in the direction of 
repression rather than volubility, of severity 
rather than prodigality.” 


The essence of Pater’s attempt, writes Mr. 
Benson, was ‘“‘to produce prose that had 
never before been contemplated in English, 
full of color and melody, serious, exquisite, 
ornate.’’ More specifically: 


‘“*His object was that every sentence should be 
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WALTER PATER 


“* His life,’”’ says James Huneker, ‘ was a long patience. 
As Newman sought patiently for the evidences of faith, 
so Pater sought for beauty; that beauty of thought and 
expression of which his work is a supreme exemplar in 
modern English literature.” 


weighted, charged with music, haunted with 
echoes; that it should charm and suggest, rather 
than convince or state. The danger of the per- 
fection to which he attained is the danger of 
over-influence, seductive sweetness; the value is 
to suggest the unexplored possibilities of English 
as a vehicle for a kind of prose that is wholly and 
essentially poetical. The triumph of his art is to 
be metrical without metre, rhythmical without 
monotony. There will, of course, always be 
those whom this honeyed, labored cadence will 
affect painfully with a sense of something stifling 
and over-perfumed; and, indeed, the merits of a 
work of art can never be established by explana- 
tion or defended by argument.” 


To feel the charm of Walter Pater’s style 
it is necessary, of course, to be in sympathy 
with his philosophy. He was a naturally 
skeptical spirit, in Mr. Benson’s view, and 
his constant aim was not so much to possess 
the external elements of things as to pene- 
trate their essential charm. ‘‘It is not the 
patient and untroubled beauty of nature, 
of simple effects of sun and shade, of great 
mountains, of wide plains, but of a remote 
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and symbolical beauty, seen by glimpses 
and in corners, of which he was in search— 
beauty with which is mixed a certain 
strangeness and mystery, that suggests 
an inner and a deeper principle -behind, 
intermingled with a sadness, a melancholy, 
that is itself akin to beauty.” This general- 
ization is admirably illustrated in Pater’s 
off-quoted description of Leonardo Da 
Vinci’s ‘‘Mona Lisa”’: 


“The presence that thus arose so strangely 
beside the waters, is expressive of what in the 
ways of a thousand years men had come to desire. 
Hers is the head upon which all ‘the ends of the 
world are come,’ and the eyelids are a little weary. 
It is a beauty wrought out from within upon the 
flesh, the deposit, little cell by cell, of strange 
thoughts and fantastic reveries and exquisite 
passions. Set it for a moment beside one of those 
white Greek goddesses or beautiful women of 
antiquity, and how would they be troubledjby 
this beauty, into which the soul with all its 
maladies has passed! All the thoughts and ex- 
perience of the world have etched and moulded 
there, in that which they have of power to refine 
and make expressive the outward form, the ani- 
malism of Greece, the lust of Rome, the reverie 
of the middle age with its spiritual ambition and 
imaginative loves, the return of the Pagan 
world, the sins of the Borgias. She is older than 
the rocks among which she sits; like the vampire, 
she has been dead many times, and learned the 
secrets of the grave; and has been a diver in deep 
seas, and keeps their fallen day about her; and 
trafficked for strange webs with Eastern mer- 
chants: and, as Leda, was the mother of Helen of 
Troy, and, as Saint Anne, the mother of Mary; 
and all this has been to her but as the sound of 
lyres and flutes, and lives only in the delicacy 
with which it has moulded the changing linea- 
ments, and tinged the eyelids and the hands.” 

If this passage has ‘‘undeniable magic,” 
as Mr. Benson claims, so also has that 
frankly pagan plea in the concluding essay 
of “Studies in the History of the Renais- 
sance.’” Here Pater compares the percep- 
tion of man to “‘a tremulous wisp constantly 
re-forming itself on the stream”’ of sense, 
and urges the perceptive mind to ‘‘ be pres- 
ent always at the focus where the greatest 
number of vital forces unite in their purest 
energy.”” He adds: 

“To burn always with this hard, gemlike 
flame, to maintain this ecstasy, is success in life. 
Sy While all melts beneath our feet we may 
well catch at any exquisite passion, or any con- 
tribution to knowledge that seems by a lifted 
horizon to set the spirit free for a moment, or an 
stirring of the senses, strange dyes, strange yn dl 
ors and curious odors, or the work of the artist’s 
hand, or the face of one’s friend. Not to dis- 
criminate every moment some passionate atti- 
tude in those about us, and in the brilliancy of 
their gifts, some tragic dividing of forces on their 
days, is, on this short day of frost and sun, to 
sleep before evening.” 











‘Once in a while,’’ says George Meredith, 
“‘one meets men who bear the woman within 
, them without being effeminate: they are the 
chosen of men.”” These words are applied 
to the poet, Walt Whitman, by Dr. Eduard 
Bertz, a German medical writer, and may 
serve to emphasize a peculiar feature of re- 
cent German criticism on Whitman. 

No American man of letters compels a 
greater share of the attention of the German 
critics than is now held by the author of 
‘Leaves of Grass.’”” Whitman is being stud- 
ied as he has never before been studied in 
Germany and the estimates resulting from 
the psychological inquiry into his life and 
letters will seem most extraordinary to the 
American mind. Competent medical inves- 
tigators see in him, in the phraseology of 
Krafft-Ebing and the late Charles Godfrey 
Leland, ‘‘a feminine soyl in a masculine 
body ’”’; and one of Germany’s greatest living 
writers boldly proclaims him a ‘‘reincarna- 
tion of Buddha and of Christ.” 

Dr.’ Bertz contributes to the ‘‘ Jahrbuch 
far sexuelle Zwischenstufen,’’ published in 
Berlin, a startling monograph on Walt Whit- 
man. The attitude taken by this writer ac- 
cords with the views expressed in Weinin- 
ger’s ‘‘Sex and Character’’ (recently noted 
in these columns) and with the general tenor 
of Dr. Hirschfeld’s studies on ‘‘sexual grada- 
tions,” of which Leland seems to have had a 
dim prevision. These men hold, in accord- 
ance with Havelock Ellis and John Adding- 
ton Symonds, that sex cannot externally be 
determined, and that, as a necessary con- 
comitant of the evolution of both sexes from 
one basic type, masculine and feminine ele- 
ments are curiously, and not always propor- 
tionally, mixed in men and women. They 
affirm that there aresome women who, psy- 
chically at least, are men, and some men who 
partake of the psychic nature of women. 
They further affirm, and offer ample evi- 
dence therefor, that the number of such in- 
dividuals is far greater than we are wont to 
realize. Among historic characters so en- 
dowed they count without hesitation Sap- 
pho and Louise Michel on one side, and, on 
the other, Shakespeare and Michelangelo, 
Cesar and Frederick the Great. 

Unfortunately for their own cause these 
‘*homosexuals’”’ overstate their case ridicu- 
lously, and with the scientific men who study 
the subject the theory seems to become a per- 
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fect monomania, in pursuit of which the pri- 
vacy of no life isrespected. Johannes Schlaf 
remarks in a rejoinder to Bertz, that this 
mania of what, for want of a better term, we 
might call ‘‘pathologizing,’”’ is in itself a 
form of metal aberration. Even Napo- 
leon’s masculinity is called in question, and 
the puzzling personality of Walt Whitman 
is now one of the favorite topics of the school. 

Dr. Bertz speaks of Whitman as ‘‘ homo- 
sexual,” hastening to add that this implies 
no reflection whatever, but simply denotes 
the man’s psychical characteristics and sheds 
new light on his personality and work. Not 
certain actions, we are told, determine a 
man’s homosexuality, but his general char- 
acter, his mode of feeling. In confirmation 
of his opinion of Whitman, Dr. Bertz goes on 
to quote John Addington Symonds, Marc 
André Raffaiovich, Edward Carpenter, Moll 








WALT WHITMAN DANDLING A BUTTERFLY 


In the opinion of Dr Eduard Bertz, a German medical 
writer, ninety per cent. of Whitmsen’s impulses were 
“entirely feminine.” 





































































and Max Nordau. He thinks that he can 
discover in Whitman the four ‘‘stigmata”’ of 
such natures, namely, ‘‘somatic peculiari- 
ties, psychic peculiarities, a dislike of women, 
and enthusiastic friendships.”’ 

.Walt Whitman, he says further, is surely 
the most remarkable and at the same time 
the most problematic figure of American lit- 
erature. His poetic individuality is com- 
posed of almost irreconcilable contraditcions 
— irreconcilable because his feminine, recep- 
tive mind was open to every fructification 
from without and unable to ward off what was 
foreigntohim. His peculiar psychical sexual- 
ity constitutes the basis of his defects as well 
as of his excellencies. He is by no means as 
absolutely original and autochthonic as his 
most ardent admirers would have us believe. 
From all directions of the compass he gath- 
ered his knowledge, and the embracing sym- 
pathy of his heart was the link by which all 
contradictions were reconciled. His com- 
prehension of the cosmos was a matter of the 
feelings, not correlated with masculine clear- 
ness of thought, and the cosmos of his mind 
never quite overcame the chaos. The con- 
trasts in his make-up are the first phenome- 
non that astonishes usin him. ‘‘ We have in 
him,’’ says Dr. Bertz, ‘‘the Columbus of a 
new mode of song who borrowed the funda- 
mentals of his revolutionary form from the 
ancient Old Testament; the singer of modern 
natural science whose inherited Quaker no- 
tions are dearer to him than his science; the 
profound mystic and the glorifier of the flesh; 
the founder of a new religion of humanity in- 
tended to outstrip all existing systems, and, 
at the same time, a Yankee narrowly nation- 
al in his views, in fact, a forerunner of Amer- 
ican imperialism; a dreamer whose love for 
nature is deep and gladsome, a tender, deli- 
cate lyrist, and a man of Sturm und Drang 
whose sensational breaking into literature is 
perhaps the most American of all his traits.”’ 

The most diverse opinions in regard to 
Whitman have been expressed in discussions 
of his writings, ranging from an estimate of 
‘*Leaves of Grass’’ as the ‘‘ New Testament 
of the New World” to an estimate of the 
author as ‘‘a moral, intellectual, poetic and 
physical vagabond, with all the vices of a 
vagabond.” Dr. Bertz, who made Whit- 
man’s acquaintance in 1882, agrees with 
neither of these extreme views, but seeks to 
form an absolutely objective idea of the 
‘‘good gray poet.’’ While he recognizes in 
Whitman Christ-like qualities, he also dis- 
covers a Satanic trait, and gleefully informs 
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us that Whitman himself admitted that in 
the divine scheme the Satanic elements had 
a certain place. He disagrees with Lom- 
broso’s view of the intimate connection be- 
tween genius and insanity, but subscribes to 
the opinion of Moebius that mental! disturb- 
ance is apt to be the consequence of highly 
developed talent in one direction. Whit- 
man, accordingly, was ‘‘unbalanced.’”’ ‘‘He 
was an abnormal man, especially in what 
is the basis of every individual peculiarity 
of mind, the psychical sexual nature. Ina 
word, he was of a pronounced homosexual 
type.” 

A man’s sex life, Dr. Bertz admits, is ordi- 
narily his private affair; but as soon as it 
becomes abnormal, science is justified in 
taking note of it.. Whitman’s whole life 
shows that he was abnormal, and there is 
yet another consideration which justifies a 
close scrutiny in his case. Never does the 
right of science to such an inquiry into 
the sex life of a great man become more evi- 
dent than when, as in Whitman’s case, he 
proclaims his abnormal feeling as normal, 
and makes of it a gospel, almost a religion. 
‘In such cases it is of the greatest public in- 
terest to investigate to what extent his de- 
mands are normal and healthy or abnormal 
and unhealthy, for it may be the cause of 
much mischief if the unhealthy idea is per- 
mitted to circulate as normal and salutary.”’ 

Dr. Bertz agrees with Havelock Ellis that 
it is no easy matter to give Whitman a defi- 
nite place in the scale of sexual gradations, 
even after his homosexuality has been ad- 
mitted, for the contradictions in his poetic 
personality. are based on contradictions in 
his physical and spiritual organism. 

After an elaborate introduction on this line 
the writer begins his thesis proper. 

He first endeavors to establish the ‘‘ phys- 
ical stigmata.’”’ On the authority of Dr. 
Brinton (The Conservator, vol. x, No. 9), he 
tells us that paralysis seemed to run in Whit- 
man’s family. ‘‘Both his father and his 
brother George suffered from it.’”’ It is also 
an interesting fact that all living members 
of the family are childless, and that Whitman 
himself never married. His complexion 
was uncommonly rosy, and, if we may be- 
lieve John Burroughs, his body was like that 
of a child. His voice was soft and rather 
feminine, though not extremely so. 

More is to be said on the score of psychical 
stigmata. We learn that Whitman’s rest- 
lessness is-a predominant trait of the ‘‘femi- 
nine soul in a masculine body.”’ Another 














specifically feminine vice strongly pro- 
nounced, according to Moll, in most homo- 
sexuals, is vanity. And this vice Whitman 
undoubtedly possessed in a high degree. Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell said of him, that he was the 
vainest creature he had ever known. Other 
‘authorities concur-in this opinion. ‘‘The 
very first edition of ‘Leaves of Grass’ ap- 
peared with the portrait of the author so that 
everybody could see who was meant as the 
typical man in the ‘Song of Myself.’ With 
each of the following editions new pictures 
appeared. He sat for almost all prominent 
photographers in New York and other great 
cities. How proud he was of his physique 
appears from his poems, and—if we regard 
the latter, with his sycophants, as symbolical 
or metaphorical—from his purely personal 
hospital letters. A tribute to his vanity was 
also the show he made of words from foreign 
languages in his poems. He wrote poetry 
in seven languages, although he understood 
only his mother tongue.’”’ The ‘‘dreamy 
expression of his eyes,’’ the fact that he was 
‘easily moved to tears, especially by: praise 
of his own works,” his childlike ways, his 
more than usual love of children, are cited; 
also the fact that he neither smoked, nor 
hunted, nor indulged in salacious jokes—in 
a word, possessed no masculine vices. As 
feminine, too, the author regards his super- 
ficial dabbling in science, his lack of coher- 
ency of thought, and his extreme subjec- 


tivity. ‘‘Do I contradict myself?” says 
Whitman. ‘Very well, then I contradict 
myself.”’ This, according to R. L. Stevenson, 


is ‘‘a very good answer, worthy of a sage, or 
rather of a woman.”’ Finally, Dr. Bertz 
comments on the strange mixture in Whit- 
man of sensuous elements and religious 
frenzy, and on his exaggerated feminine com- 
passion and love for humanity. 

In a third section, on Whitman’s dislike of 
women, Dr. Bertz points out again that he 
preferred the single state despite his theo- 
ries, and that in his works the love of woman 
is treated with far less delicacy than the 
poetry of friendship. Moreover, as both 
Ellis and Edmund Holmes have pointed out, 
the space given to woman in ‘“‘Leaves of 
Grass” is disproportionately small. ‘‘ He 
was not an extreme effeminate; but the 


rudiments were not important enough to 
justify us in calling him bisexual; at most 
ten per cent of his impulses were masculine, 
whereas ninety per cent. 
feminine.” 

The fourth and last section is devoted to 


were entirely 
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Whitman’s attitude toward enthusiastic 
friendships. The division of ‘‘Leaves of 
Grass” entitled ‘‘Calamus,’’ Whitman's cor- 
respondence with Symonds on the subject, 
and a number of private letters, furnish 
abundant material for critical dissection. 
Dr. Bertz, who is withal an enthusiastic 
admirer of Whitman's genius, closes his 
study with the quotation from Meredith 
with which this article opens. The subtle 
English psychologist can hardly have 
thought of homosexuals when he wrote 
these words, and to the majority of such per- 
sons they could hardly in justice be applied; 
but they are certainly true, says Dr. Bertz, 
of superior homosexual types, ‘“‘of whom 
Whitraan was one.” 

A critical revision of Dr. 
has been written by the principal exponent 
of Whitman in Germany—Johannes Schlaf. 
Schlaf is the father of the ‘‘modern move- 
ment’’ in Germany. He is the author of a 
monograph on Whitman and the transla- 
tor of many of his poems. Decidedly ex- 
travagant as his admiration of Whitman 
may strike the majority of readers, he is 
a brilliant and astute critic, deserving of 
careful consideration. To him Whitman is 
the Overman of whom Nietzsche dreamed. 
**He seems like the reincarnation of the 
individuality of Christ in a most modern 
phase of development.’”’ Speaking of Whit- 
man’s passing through a hospital and nurs- 
ing the sick, he exclaims: ‘‘A Jesus whose 
empire is of this world!” And finally: 
‘‘He is like to a Buddha rising suddenly 
after long and deep thought, contemplation 
and vision from his ultimate and all-embra- 
cing knowledge and his revery under the 
Bodhi-tree to take his part as an active 
hero.” 

To him the inquiry of Dr. Bertz seems 
impious and wicked. He succeeds in de- 
molishing or weakening a number of the ar- 
guments of his opponent, but is not equally 
successful with others. He lays special 
stress on the fact that Whitman made him- 
self consciously the reflection of a world, 
a highly complex collective being. Conse- 
quently the very foundation of the Bertz 
theory is shaken, at least as far as it is 
based on Whitman’s works. His vanity and 
continual self-advertisement Schlaf regards 
as characteristically American traits, which 
are also gaining ground daily in the Old 
World. ‘‘What in the world,’”’ he asks, 
‘has advertising to do with homosexuality?” 

Schlaf’s brochure may be taken as a 
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healthful protest against the morbid tend- 
ency of the modern German mind. He 
refuses to see the abnormal in Whitman, 
not only denying his asserted femininity, 
but proclaiming him the arch-type of strong 
virile manhood. ‘‘More than once,’’ he 
says, ‘‘my pen rebelled against this im- 
portunate and ill-applied science, no matter 
how serious the purpose of Dr. Bertz may 









have been. For this science did not refrain 
from attaching to Whitman’s character 
blemishes and often ridiculous weaknesses 
which seem altogether nonsensical and pre- 
posterous in his case.’’ He pronounces 
Whitman’s character Christlike, and re- 
affirms his view of Whitman as a prophet 
rather than as a poet—the prophet of a new 
world and a new race. 








‘Don Quixote,” as has recently been 
shown by a French writer, Léon Charpentier 
(see CURRENT LITERATURE, June), was a 
Japanese, Oriental creation long before a 
Western artist conceived and painted him. 
Now it seems that ‘‘Don Juan”’ also has a 
Japanese prototype. 

The same French writer, who is apparently 
exploring the ancient and forgotten realms 
of Japanese legendary lore and romance, 
announces the discovery of a full-grown 
Japanese Don Juan. He cannot find 
anything in the Western character, so long a 
favorite with novelists, poets, librettists and 
dramatists, that the Oriental creator of the 
type did not think of and put into the pic- 
ture. In fact, the Japanese ‘‘Don Juan” 
is a singularly rich, brilliant, colorful study. 

Details of this work are given in an article 
in the Paris Figaro. The Japanese Don 
Juan is: called Genji, and the romance in 
which his amorous adventures are set forth 
is entitled ‘‘Genji Monogatari.’’ The ro- 
mance is in fifty-four books or parts, and 
‘‘seems a trifle long even to the Japanese.”’ 

Curiously enough, the hero was drawn 
from reality. A real historical personage 
served as the author’s model, and the au- 
thor was a woman and a princess. She 
belonged to the Fajiwara family, the noblest 
in the empire after that of the reigning 
house. But the glory of her birth and an- 
cestry was eclipsed by that of her literary 
fame. She wrote under the pen-name of 
Murasaki Shikibu, and flourished in the 
tenth century of our era. 

The historical personage she made the 
hero of her greatest romance—even now 
considered in Japan a literary masterpiece— 
was the son of the Emperor Seiwa, who 
reigned in the latter part of the ninth cen- 
tury. He was voluptuous and sensual, but 
a man of great capacity. Both in war and 
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in administration he displayed talent of a 
high order, and he actually founded the 
first dynasty of hereditary shoguns. 

In the romance based on his career each 
chapter describes an attempt at seduction, 
and, as a rule, a successful one. Occasion- 
ally he is repulsed, but he never suffer's keenly, 
and promptly transfers his affection to some 
other charmer. Finally, Genji falls in 
love with a mere child, whose education he 
promises to undertake. When this girl 
grows up, he seduces her, but this proves to 
be his Jast adventure. At this time his am- 
bition to rule men acquires predominance. 
He marries the girl and reforms. 

Charpentier, in analyzing the Japanese 
Don Juan, finds one fundamental differ- 
ence between it and the Western version— 
a difference in spirit in the author’s attitude 
toward the hero. Genji is not merely im- 
moral, but unmoral. He has no sense of 
sin; his conscience never troubles him, and 
there is no punishment for his crimes. This 
attitude is attributed to national character- 
istics. Chastity was not valued in Japan at 
the time, and sensuality was not considered 
offensive to the gods. The spirits or phan- 
toms which the author introduces are not 
avengers of outraged virtue and morality; 
they are rather the partizans of the de- 
ceived and forsaken rivals of new favorites. 
They do not speak of justice or of repentance. 
Genji believes in the supernatural, but it 
does not occur to him that his ‘‘natural”’ 
life is opposed to that belief. When he re- 
forms, he looks upon his past as the past 
merely, without regret or shame. The 
Western idea is very different. Even the 
most hardened and apparently unregenerate 
sinners in Western countries involuntarily 
recognize a moral code, and no Western ar- 
tist could fail to reflect it in his portrayals of 
character. ’ 
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THE COMMANDING INFLUENCE OF IBSEN 


By the death of Ibsen the world has lost 
one of its two greatest intellectual figures. 
Tolstoy, who survives him, has not pene- 
trated more deeply into the heart of his age. 
Equally imposing as playwright, satirist 
and moral teacher, it may be said without 
exaggeration that he presents the most con- 
spicuous dramatic personality since Shake- 
speare. ‘‘The highest point of human con- 
sciousness,’’ according to Maeterlinck, ‘‘is 
reached by the dramas of Ibsen. Here we 
touch the limit of the resources of modern 
dramaturgy.”” And George Brandes, the 
Danish critic, has written:«*‘He displayed 
a dramatic certainty, simplicity and delicacy 
which recalled antique tragedy in the hands 
of Sophocles.”’ 

Ibsen was not merely a dramatist; he was 
a dramatist for dramatists. The entire 
European stage bears the impress of his in- 
fluence. In Germany, Sudermann and 
Hauptmann; in Austria, Schnitzler and 


Bahr; in Russia, Gorky and Chirikov; in. 


England, Pinero and Bernard Shaw; in 
Italy, D’Annunzio,—all have drawn inspira- 
tionfrom Ibsen. And evenin France, which 
the Scandinavian critics have declared was 
incapable of understanding Ibsen’s depth 
and symbolism, he has made such a marked 
impression that Adolphe Brisson, the well- 
known critic, writing in a recent number of 
the Paris Figaro, says: ‘‘All our modern 
drama is Ibsen clarified, simplified, ‘filtered,’ 
if I may use the expression. It represents 
the brain of Ibsen grafted on to another 
land, and bearing new literary fruit. It is 
the fusion of Northern and Central Europe, 
of Scandinavian dreaminess and French 
grace. Ibsen exercises on the present gener- 
ation an influence analogous to that exerted 
by Shakespeare upon the romantic age.”’ 
Ibsen’s dramas may be divided into three 
main groups. The first includes his mytho- 
logical and historical plays, of which the best 
known examples are ‘‘Catiline,’’ ‘‘ Brand,’’ 
and ‘‘Peer Gynt.’’ The second group is 
mainly sociological in character and is well 
typified by such dramas as “Pillars of So- 
ciety” and ‘The League of Youth.” The 
third and last contains the maturest prod- 
ucts of his genius, and deals chiefly with the 


problems of individuals. In this class fall 
“‘Ghosts.”” ‘Rosmersholm,’’ ‘‘The Doll's 
House,’’ ‘Hedda Gabler,’’ and ‘“‘When We 
Dead Awaken.” 

‘“‘I have always loved stormy weather,”’ 
Ibsen once said, and the remark character- 
izes his dramatic art, as well as his person- 
ality. ‘‘Since Byron and Shelley,’’ declares 
Emil Reich, an eminent Austrian critic, 
‘“‘almost all the great poets of the nineteenth 
century have espoused the fighting creed 
of the ideal. And-the dominating motive 
in all of Ibsen’s works has been his desire t 
destroy what was outlived and to build u 
a more complete life.’” In another place th 
same critic writes: ‘‘Ibsen is no gentle poet. 
His works are blows dealt against bourgeois 
society. He hates it just as the young Heb- 
bel hated it; and his hatred is the stronger 
because he himself once belonged in the 
ranks of the fortunate.’’ Brandes, in his 
book* on Ibsen, sums up the underlying qual- 
ities of his work as follows: 

‘““Whatever the merits or defects of his pro- 
ductions, it is clear that we have to deal with a 
poet who looks upon the life of the present day 
with the eye of a pessimist: not a pessimist in the 
sense—the philosophic-poetic sense—that melan- 
choly is his muse, his work a lamentation over 
the hapless lot of humanity, and his inspiration a 
deep sense of the tragedy inherent in the mere fact 
of human existence; but a pessimist whose pes- 
simism is of a moral character, akin to contempt 
and indignation. He does not bemoan, he in- 
dicts. His gloomy way of looking at things 
makes him, in the first place,polemical; for when 
he directs his gaze towards his own time, it pre- 
sents to his eye sheer misery and guilt, and shows 
him the discord between what ought to be and 
what is. In the second place, it makes him 
bitter; for when he turns his gaze on the ideal, 
he sees its destruction as inevitable, all higher 
living and striving as fruitless, and discord be- 
tween what ought to be and what is attainable. 
There is also a revolutionary element in these 
works.”’ 


In so far as Ibsen’s philosophy can be em- 
bodied in a formula, it was summed up in 
his own words to a friend: ‘‘So to conduct 
one’s life as to realize oneself—this seems 
to me the highest attainment possible to a 
human being. It is the task of one and all 





*HENRIK IBSEN. BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. CRITI- 
CAL STUDIES. By George Brandes. William Heimne- 
menn, London. 
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of us, but most of us bungle it.” This idea 
Ibsen never tires of expressingW It furnishes 
the central motive of almost all his plays. 
In this he remained consistent throughout 
his dramatic career. If, as some of his ex- 
ponents have maintained, Ibsen has no 
coherent system of thought, his indefinite- 
ness in this respect arises from no doubt as 
to the object to be attained, but from 
ignorance of the method to be employed in 
attaining it. He was definitely iconoclastic. 
In his attacks upon what he regarded as out- 
grown moralities and conventional lies, so- 
\cial shams and hypocrisies—everything, in a 
‘word, that retards human progress and the 
full development of individual life—he was 
merciless. He knew the general outlines 
of the new world that must be built on the 
ruins of the old; he preached a gospel of 
absolute liberty as the salvation of man- 
kind; but what he seems not to have fully 
discerned was the exact material out of 
which, and the exact method by which, this 
new world was to be constructed. Hence 
his mysticism and symbolism. Thus: Nora 
‘goes out from her “‘ Doll’s House,” escaping 
from the bondage of the old into a mysti: 
‘future of which the poet tells us nothing. 
’ And Oswald passes from a world of inherited 
' agony crying ‘‘The Sun! The Sun!” But 
: who shall tell how he, or any of us, is to at- 
| tain that sun? 

In considering the technique of Ibsen’s 
dramas, one is reminded of Whistler’s re- 
mark that art is only great when all traces 
of the means used have vanished. ‘‘Ibsen’s 
skill as a playwright,’’ observes Prof. 
Brander Matthews, of Columbia University, 
in a recent article in the New York Book- 
man, ‘‘is so consummate that his art is never 
obtruded. In fact, it was so adroitly hid- 
den that when he first loomed on the hori- 
zon careless theatric critics were tempted 
rather to deny its existence.”’ Professor 
Matthews writes further: 


‘A play of Ibsen’s is always compact and sym- 
wieieitel . It has a heginning, a middle at frat 
end; it never straggles, but ever moves straight 
forward to its feces on It has unity; and often 
it conforms even to the pseudo-unities proclaimed 
by the super-ingenious critics of the Italian re- 
nascence. Sometimes a 
other likeness to a tragedy of the Greeks, in that 
it presents in action before the assembled spec- 
tators only the culminating scenes of the story. 
‘Ghosts’ recalls ‘dipus » 4 King,’ not only in 
the horror at the heart of it and the poignancy of 
the emotion it evokes, but also in its being a 
fifth act only, the culmination of a long and com- 
plex concatenation of events, which took place 


lay of Ibsen’s has an-. 









before the point at which Sophocles and Ibsen 
saw fit to begin their plays. In the Greek trag- 
edy, as in the Scandinavian social drama, the 
poet has chosen to deal with the result of the 
action, rather than with the visible struggle it- 
self; it is not the present doings of the characters, 
but their past deeds, which determine their fate; 
and it seems almost as though the ancient Athe- 
nian and the modern Norwegian had taken as a 
motto George Eliot’s saying that ‘consequences 
are unpitying.’”’ 


In the judgment of Bjérnstjerne Bjérn- 
son, ‘‘Ghosts”’ is Ibsen’s masterpiece. To 
a representative of the Copenhagen Politi- 
ken who asked him for an expression of 
opinion in connecticn with. Ibsen’s death, 
Bjornson said: 

“It is in ‘Ghosts’ that he most lavishiy de- 
velops his eager gifts, and there that he goes 
deepest for his material. I do not know whether 
he can be called the greatest of contemporary 

ts; but the greatest Master-Builder, that he 
is. Look at ‘The Wild Duck’! There is not a 
Superfluous line in it; every word has its pur- 
pose. It is absolutely miraculous. But he 
worked and worked at each of his plays for two 
years on end, and did nothing else. It is the 
artistic element in Ibsen’s works that will make 
them imperishable.” 

English and American comment on Ibsen 
at this time reveals a multitude of conflict- 
ing views, and seems to justify the assertion 
that he is ‘‘one of the best-beloved and 
worst-hated literary. men the world has 
ever known.” 

For twenty years he has furnished a bone 
of contention for the Anglo-Saxon world, 
and for twenty years his influence has been 


‘steadily growing. When first produced in 


London, the Ibsen plays evoked a tornado of 
indignation; and even so responsible a critic 
as Clement Shorter described the per- 
formance of ‘‘Ghosts’”’ as ‘‘a disgusting rep- 


resentation, an open drain; a 
loathsome sore unbandaged; a dirty act 
done publicly.” Fortunately, however, 


Ibsen found more intelligent interpreters 
in Edmund Gosse and William Archer. 
Now he needs no defenders. The con- 
servative Academy (London) concedes that 
he is ‘“‘one of the most remarkable men in 
the history of literature.’”’” The London 
Times Literary Supplement, replying to the 
criticism that he made his characters self- 
deceivers, cowards, hypocrites, says: ‘‘It 
may be suggested that so long as Euripides 
is read and acted and discussed, there is 
hope for Ibsen.’’ Max Beerbohm, of The 
Saturday Review (London), pronounces him 
“‘a perfect type of the artist,’’ and a writer in 
the London Specigtor gives the following 











IBSEN AT SEVENTY 


“To act as the physician of the age.” says William Morton Payne, “to point out the festering sores in the social 
and political organism, and to sear them with irons heated to whiteness in the furnace of the poet’s indignation— 
this was /:zs mission, and for its sake he scorned delights and lived laborious days.” 

























































From stereograph, copyright 1905, Underwcod & Wuderwood, N Y. 


IBSEN’S LASF PORTRAIT 
“The gg moral artist of his century, Tolstoy not 


excepte in Mr. Huneker’s judgment. 


reason for regarding him as, in the highest 
sense, an idealist: 


‘“‘Pursued by an ever-increasing troop of 
disciples, he fled unweariedly on and on. ‘At 
the point where I stood when I wrote each of my 
books there now stands a tolerably compact 
crowd; but I myself am no longer there; am 
elsewhere; farther on, I hope.’ It is this 
constant desire to distance his followers which 
makes it. impossible to describe him as a pessi- 
mist; while they are struggling in the morass he 
is already half-way up the hill. He is incon- 
sistently and inexplicably hopeful; he is that 
most inveterate of believers, the idealist in spite 
of himself, in spite of every one. Mysterious 
voices float to him from the heights; his -face 
is set eastward; and, baffled and bewildered, 
across the drifting mists his soul yet has glimpses 
‘of that immortal sea which brought us hither.’ ” 


In the United States Ibsen has never en- 
joyed wide popularity, but intellectually he is 
in the ascendent. William Dean Howells, 
in a recent critique of Ibsen’s ‘‘Letters’’ in 
Harper’s Magazine, takes occasion to say: 
“‘No greater mind, no perfecter art, has 
revealed itself in our time, so rich in mind 
and art.’”’ James Huneker devotes one- 
third of his lately published book of dra- 
matic criticism, ‘‘Iconoclasts,’”’ to Ibsen, 
and styles him ‘‘the greatest moral artist 
of his century, Tolstoy not excepted.” 
Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, finds in Ibsen ‘‘the same prophetic 
intensity and insight that dominated the old 
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Hebrew Biblical writers.’’ Ina new lecture 
Professor Schmidt has said further: 


“The prophetic gi‘t which many consider that 
Shakespeare lacked is Ibsen’s in fullest abun- 
dance. So nicely are his prophecy and artistry 
balanced that they seem as one. He is never a 
mere dogmatic teacher, bald and dull. Again, 
one of his chief claims to pre-eminence is that he 
is the mouthpiece of his age. All the indefinite, 
half-formed ideas and aspirations that struggled 
for utterance in the minds of the men around 
him Itsen gathered up and. spoke forth forcibly 
and finally. He thus tecomes the trumpet of 
the century. And this is the distinguishing work 
of the supreme master, that he te the mouth- 
piece of his time. 

“In his fight for the fullest freedom for ever 
man he has teen a constant rebel from his birt 
to the present hour. He is one of the few exam- 
ples of men who, radicals in youth, did not te- 
come conservative in their old age.. And we 
must not forget that this man who has given so 
much to the world was forced by the: antago- 
nisms he met with to be practically a wanderer 
on the face of the earth, and to do his work aloof 
and alone.” 


William Morton Payne, of the Chicago 
Dial, writes: 

‘‘To act as the- physician of the age, to point 
out the festering sores in the social and political 
organism, and to sear them with irons heated to 
whiteness in the furnace of the poet’s indigna- 
tion,—this was his mission, and for its sake he 
scorned delights and lived laborious days, 
exiling himself from home and country, preach- 
ing austere and uncomfortable doctrine to 
unwilling ears, and alienating his friends— 
even the one friend for whom his heart most 
— his uncompromising rectitude of 
soul. 
| “Hedda Gabler’ and ‘‘A Doll’s House” 
as presented in this country by Mrs. Fiske 
and Ethel Barrymore, have attracted large 
audiences and aroused keen discussion. 
Mrs. Fiske is a warm admirer of Ibsen, 
and our American playwrights—Augustus 
Thomas, Clyde Fitch, Charles Klein—admit 
their indebtedness to him. The New York 
Dramatic Mirror, one of the most influential 
organs of the theatrical world, goes so far 
as to say: ‘‘Ibsen’s influence on the theatre, 
already felt wherever the stage has a modern 
trend, has but just begun.” 

‘‘An American Ibsen,” observes Edwin 
E. Slosson, literary editor of the New York 
Independent, ‘‘would starve’; and yet, 
he adds, Ibsen’s characters are ‘ universal 
types” and ‘“‘nowhere more abundant than 
in America.”” John Gabriel Borkman, for 
example, is ‘‘the typical financier now 
being pilloried in the market place by 
official and unofficial investigators.’’ ‘‘ Pil- 
lars of Society”’ is ‘‘a dramatized insurance 
and Slocum scandal.” The question of 
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“tainted money”’ is treated in ‘‘Ghosts.”’ 


Mr. Slosson says further: 


‘“‘Tbsen describes our small towns better than 
our own writers. The vices of the village, its 
narrow interests, its gcessips, its exclusiveness, 
and its rigid control of the conduct and opinions 
of the individual, are the same here as in Nor- 
way, and need the same drastic exposure. We 
are all acquainted with Peter the pompous 
burgomaster, with Mortensgard, the free-thinker, 
who turns out to be neither free nor a thinker; 
Aslaksen, the moderate man, whose heart be- 
longs to the people, but whose reason inclines 
to the authorities; Hovstad, the printer, whose 
ng is radical on questions of national politics, 

ut observes a certain amount of caution in 
regard to purely local matters; Solness, the 
master builder, losing his grip on his work and in 
mortal terror of being supplanted by the younger 
generation; and Tesman, the professor, physi- 
cally and mentally nearsighted. As for Ibsen’s 
women, we have them all here, from Nora, the 
bird-woman, to Hedda, the cat-woman. There 
is need in America for this Ibsen, layer of 
ghosts and pricker of bubbles.” 


Ibsen has been the subject of numberless es- 
timates in American newspapers during re- 
cent weeks. The Springfield Republican 
calls him ‘‘the dramatist of pessimism,’’ and 
thinks that his views of life were ‘‘so morbid, 
so utterly without uplift,” that they can 
never be great, though ‘‘through the disease 
of the age they may be powerful and im- 
posing.’? The New York Evening Post 
regards it as highly improbable that his 
didacticism -and symbolism will ever be 
popular on the English-speaking stage. 
“Tt is not likely,” says The Post, ‘‘that the 
world will ever accept his doctrine of no 
compromise. Modern experience teaches 
that compromise is the chief source of 
peace and many other blessings.’’ Ibsen 
“achieved his vogue,’’ remarks the New 
York Tribune ‘‘—a vogue which is even 
now passing.”’ It adds: 

“The later years of the nineteenth century 
were ripe for the unsettling ministrations of men 
like Nietzsche and Ibsen, men keen on meeting 
the animal in man’ half way, and on throwing 
a glamour of ‘naturalness’ over its lustful affirma- 
tions and its callous rejection of undesired 
, obligations-— In other words, Ibsen came to tell 
“thousands just what they wanted to be told. 

He delivered his ‘message’ with the more 
aplomb because he was himself an egotist not 
only from theory, but from the promptings of his 
nature. His recently published letters have 
shown with what sublime selfishness he pursued 
his career, He was as cold as a fish and as hard 
as nails. It is doubtful if he ever felt a passion 
of tenderness, of gentle, kindly feeling for man- 
kind, and it is certain that he had not an atom 
of humor. There is something ironical about 
the fate which promises to overtake him. He 
wrapt his works in an appalling solemnity, and 
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IBSEN’S SON, SIGURD 
Who married Berglost, the daughter of Bjérnson., 


the world is learning to laugh at his portentous 
assumptions. His faithful followers Save emu- 
lated, and some of them still emulate, his owlish 
gravity, but the Ibsen hypothesis has for some 
time been running emptyings, and is now 
dwindling away in the shrill nonsense of a 
Bernard Shaw. The time will come when men 
will wonder why they listened with so much 
patience to the Scandinavian oracle.”’ 


On the other hand, the Boston Transcript 
rejoices in what it terms ‘‘a sheer triumph 
of intellectuality and moral purpose in 
Ibsen’s case’’; and the Pittsburg Gazette 
pays a whole-hearted tribute to ‘‘this 
modern Aristophanes who scourged the sins 
of society naked through the market-place.”’ 
The Chicage Evening Post says: 


“The passing of Ibsen has given an unusual 
opportunity for the expression of our national 
fallacy—that the recognition of any important 
evil is ‘pessimism.’ 

‘“‘Of the comments upon the great Norwegian 
idealist not less than 95 per cent include a dis- 
cussion of or confident reference to his ‘pes- 
simism.’ 

““Yet the most unchallengeable truth about 
Ibsen is his splendid, unconquerable idealism, 
and no one can remain through a long and 
Gifficult life an idealist without being essentially 
an optimist. In all that Ibsen wrote, from his 
first work to his last, there is, for those who read 
thoughtfully enough to reach his philosophy 
beneath the facts, an inspiring faith in the 
ultimate and supreme rectitude and nobility of 
the soul, and in the beauty and worth of life 
freed from its errors.” 




















































































‘All his life long he strove to be alone; 
but he became the possession of the whole 
world.”” Thus writes Holger Drachmann, 
the Danish novelist, of Ibsen. Never was 
there a poet, it may safely be said, who 
wrote so much of life-and lived so little. 
Like Moses, he pointed out the Promised 
Land, but entered not therein. Though he 
ever counseled the world, in his plays, to 
live fully and freely, he seems to have adopt- 
ed for the guidance of his own life the motto 
he commended to George Brandes: “He is 
strongest who stands alone.” 

There is something positively uncanny in 


the strength of this man who avoided the - 


world, but whom the whole world sought. 
He could dispense not only with social con- 
tact, but even with the intellectual com- 
panionship of books. The dry columns of 
the daily newspaper furnished him all the 
inspiration he needed in the construction of 
the formidable edifice of his works. Some 
men, indeed, there were whom he admitted 
to a certain degree of intimacy—intellectual 
giants, of the type of Bjérnson and Brandes 
—yet even in the case of these he seemed to 
need but little, and gave but little more. 
Even his correspondence does not admit us 
to his inmost life. In the imagination of the 
world, he has been, and will remain, a solitary 
figure sipping from a glass in a Christiania 
restaurant. 

Although Ibsen never forgave his coun- 
trymen for their early neglect of his talents, 
he lived long enough to obtain recognition, 
in his native land, as a master-genius, 
through whom Norway had come into in- 
tellectual kinship with the nations. ‘His 
pictures appear in every shop window,”’ says 
William E. Curtis, the correspondent of the 
Chicago Record-Herald, in an article written 
just previously to Ibsen’s death, ‘‘and if the 
number of copies sold is a criterion, he was 
the most popular man in Norway.” Mr. 
Curtis says further: 

‘Ibsen is so regular in his habits that the peo- 
ple of Christiania can set their watches by his 
coming and going. He leaves his house, which 
is near the centre of the city, every morning at 
precisely 11.30 o’clock, and always walks down 
the same street at leisurely pace, with great dig- 
nity, but an air of abstraction. At 11.45 he 
reaches the university buildings and never fails 
to stop and compare his watch with the clock in 
the tower. The students would have an insur- 


rection from curiosity if he should fail to appear 
at the stated time every morning. Having sat- 
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isfied himself as to the accuracy of his watch, he 
proceeds to the Grand Hotel, where he enters the 
café, takes a special seat in a corner which is 
scrupulously reserved for him, and drinks a glass 
of what they call ‘pjélter’—a sort of ‘high ball 
of whiskey and soda. If anybody should be oc- 
cupying his seat the waiters would clear it for 
him, but such a thing has never occurred. Every 
frequenter of the place knows the old man’s habits, 
but nobody speaks to him, and he seldom speaks to 
anyoné while there. He sips his ‘pjélter’ and 
reads the newspapers for an hourexactly. Ifany 
other patron happens to be reading the paper he 
wants the waiter demands it, for Herr Ibsen can- 
not be denied anything. His wishes have become 
so well known and his habits are so regular that 
it is not necessary for him to give any orders. He 
wants a certain agin gud when he takes his 
seat; when he has read that he wants a certain 
other paper, and then a third. He takes the 
Christiania dailies in the same order every morn- 
ing and if he has any time left gazes blandly over 
the company in a benevolent way, as if to say: 
‘I am here to be looked at and you have only a 
few minutes more to gratify your curiosity.’ Hav- 
ing finished his newspapers he walks to the post 
office, gets his mail and then perhaps to a bank or 
a book.store and does any other errands that may 
be on his list, and then returns to his home for a 
two o’clock dinner.”’ 


Ibsen wrote all his plays and his let- 
ters with his own hand; he never employed 
a secretary, and never dictated. On his 
table was always to be seen a board, on 
which rested a number of Swiss bears 
carved in wood, a little black devil, and 
some cats, dogs and rabbits made of copper. 
‘*T never write a single line,”’ he used to say, 
“if I do not have the board and the little 
figures before me. It is strange but I must 
always have the board before me. Why I 
need them,’’ he added smilingly, ‘‘is my 
secret.”’ 

At the time of his death, Ibsen was sev- 
enty-eight years old. ‘‘ Although not of un- 
usual stature,” says a writer in the Boston 
Transcript, ‘‘his whole figure bespoke great 
strength. With the tangle of gray hair and 
beard, he reminded me of one of our moss- 
covered live oaks which seem forever to defy 
time and the elements. The close-pressed 
lips, the steady glint of the eyes under the 
heavy eyebrows made one feel that ‘the 
whole face was gathered in a resolution.’ 
The soft voice and the caressing accent alone 
failed to betray the indomitable will behind 
the broad forehead.’’ The same writer con- 
tinues: 

“It was impossible to look at the man and hear 


him speak without remembering something of the 
story of his early life: The saddened childhood, 






























the dr ears as an apothecary’s apprentice in 
a onal 20 cat town inhabited by Pic istines who 
could not understand him, where during the night 
vigils he worked to acquire an education and 
wrote his first drama, ‘Catiline’; the pathetic 
failures to gain recognition as an author amid 
poverty so great that it compelled him to dispose 
of the unsold copies of his first work to grocers, 
to be used for wrapping paper ; the long succession 
of disappointments which filled him with doubts 
and misgivings more trying to the soul than the 
enmity of the pharisees who, smarting under the 
lash of his satire, did much to block his path.” 
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Ibsen is survived by a wife and one son, 
Sigurd, who at present occupies a position 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Sigurd 
Ibsen is the husband of a daughter of 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, his father’s most 
formidable rival in the hearts of the Nor- 
wegians. Heroic statues of Bjérnson and 
Ibsen were erected by popular subscription 
not long ago in front of the new theater in 
Christiania. 





“THE GREATEST TEACHER OF THE PIANO THE WORLD 
HAS EVER HAD” 


Concentration, it seems, is the watchword 
of Theodor Leschetizky, the Vienna music 
master. In ‘“‘complete, unswerving concen- 
tration,” says Annette Hullah, an English 
writer, he has fulfilled his own life and. char- 
acter; and he is never tired of impressing 
upon his pupils the idea that ‘‘ without con- 
centration you can do nothing.” 

Leschetizky’s personality and piano 
““method,”’ both of which are fully described 
in a new book* by Miss Hullah, havearealand 
vital interest forall mankind. They helped 
to mold the careers of several of the great- 
est living pianists, among them Paderew- 
ski, Mark Hambourg, Gabrilowitch, Fanny 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, and for thirty years 
have drawn, as a magnet, the promising 
musical students of every nation. It is well 
to remember, however, that the ‘‘Leschetizky 
Method,” so-called, is not in any strict 
sense a method at all. The term was coined 
by Leschetizky’s assistants, who arranged in 
a connected series the technical exercises 
through which they have put the pupils to 
be prepared for him. He himself has said: 
“‘I have no technical method. There are 
certain ways of producing certain effects, 
and I have found those which succeed best; 
but I have no iron rules. How is it possible 
one should have them? One pupil needs 
this, another that; the hand of each differs; 
the brain of each differs. There can be no 
rule. I am a doctor to whom my pupils 
come as patients to be cured of their musical 
ailments, and the remedy must vary in each 
case.’” In only one respect can it be said 
that Leschetizky has originated a method, 
and this is in the way in which he teaches 


*THEODOR LESCHETIZKY. By Arnette Hullah. John 
Lane Company. 


his pupils to learn a piece of music. He 
requires the student to analyze a composi- 
tion bar by bar, slowly and deliberately en- 
graving each point on his mind as on a map, 
until he knows it so thoroughly that he can 
play any part of it accurately, beginning at 
any point, without the music. ; 

Leschetizky endeavors to inculcate: (1) 
an absolutely clear comprehension of the 
principal points to be studied in the music 
on hand; (2) a clear conception of where the 
difficulties lie, and of the way in which to 
conquer them; and (3) the mental realiza- 
tion of these facts before they are carried out 
by the hands. ‘Decide exactly what it is 
you want to do in the first place,” he coun- 
sels his pupils, ‘‘then how you will do it; then 
play it. Stop and think if you played it in 
the way you meant to do; then only, if sure 
of this, go ahead. Without concentration, 
remember, you can do nothing. The brain 
must+ guide the fingers, not the fingers 
the brain.” Other points in musical science 
have been conveyed by Leschetizky in 
felicitous similes and suggestions, as fol- 
lows: 

“To make an effective accelerando you must 
glide into rapidity as steadily as atrain increases 
its eget when steaming out of a station.”’ 

‘‘Teach yourself to make a rallentando evenly 
by watching the drops of water cease as you 
turn off a tap.” } 

“A player with an unbalanced rhythm reminds 
me of an intoxicated man who cannot walk 
straight.” 

“If your wrists are weak, go and roll the grass 
in the garden.” ’ 

“If you want to develop strength and sensi- 
tiveness in the tips of your fingers, use them in 
every-day life. For instance, when you go out 
for a walk, hold your umbrella with the tips 
instead of in the palm of your hand.” ; 

‘Practise your technical exercises on a cushion 
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or upon a table sometimes. You do not always 
need the piano to strengthen your muscles.” 

Leschetizky is said to love his pupils as 
if they were his own children; but “‘as a 
good father,” observes Miss Hullah, ‘‘he 
considers his duty better done through the 
aid of discipline than of sympathy.’”’ Like 
all highly strung people, he is extremely 
sensitive to personality. Once in a while, 
when the door-bell announces the arrival of 
the first pupil, if the professor happens to 
be in a fastidious frame of mind, he will 
steal downstairs to find out who it is, and 
if on peeping surrep- 
titiously into the room 
he sees someone an- 
tipathetic to him, he 
promptly steals up- 
stairs again and stays 
there a quarter of an 
hour or more to re- 
cover from the blow. 
Like all individualistic 
natures, he desires the 
monopoly of certain 
emotions. He may be 
sad, but others must 
not beso. Hecannot 
endure half-hearted- 
ness; enthusiasm he 
must and will have. 
Norcan he bear dismal , 
solemnity and silence. 
On one occasion he 
gave a lesson to a 
taciturn lady without 
uttering a single word. 
She would not speak, 
he said, so why should 
he? Still further eccen- 
tricities are recounted 
by Miss Hullah: 


“He is full of benev- 
olent sympathy. But 
when the time for the 
lesson comes, everything but the immediate need 
of getting the thing done in the right way is oblit- 
erated from his mind, and in the enthusiasm of 
the moment all traces of this benevolence speedily 
disappear. He forgets the pupil is full of orig- 
inal sin and cannot wait for the signs of grace. 

“This leads to misunderstanding. It leads 
also to the sudden exit of the pupil; to the 
slamming of doors; to the crushing of music 
on the floor; to grim remarks about a future 
better spent ‘in tomato planting.’ Once it led 
to total darkness. In the intensity of his feel- 
ings the master arose, hastily put out the 
gas. rushed away, and left the pupils sitting 
round the class in silence and gloom till things 
were patched up bysomecomforting soul outside.” 


field-Zeisler. 





THEODOR LESCHETIZKY 


The Vienna music master who taught Paderewski, 
Mark Hambourg, Gabrilowitch and Fanny Bloom- 





When all goes well, however, a lesson 
with Leschetizky is a really wonderful 
experience. Says Miss Hullah: 


“His point of view is so interesting, the depth 
of his comprehension so profound, his —— of 
clear exposition so great, the parallels he draws 
between art and life se unexpected, that his 
listener is held under a spell of wondering en- 
thusiasm throughout. Both his ear and his 
memory are yery remarkable. He is able to 
retain accurately in his mind every detail in a 
piece of music on hearing it for the first time; 
and not only to play it through immediately 
afterwards, but to discuss points in it. Pee 

He sits very still.and very straight, never 

, stooping over the keys, 
or swaying about. His 
hands, often partially 
resting on the notes, are 
almost flat, the wrists 
low, the fingers doing all 
the work, his whole fig- 
ure taut with the tension 
of concentrated thought. 

“His playing is as 
difficult to describe as 
himself, for it is the 
translation of his nature 
intosound. Then, as at 
no other time, his varied 
temperament — discloses 
itself, its contrasts find- 
ing in music their best 
interpretation. These 
sonorous chords weighed 
out by so masterful a 
hand; this steady beat 
of measured emphasis; 
the lilt and swing of the 
rhythm; the fine-pointed 
staccato; the piquant 
charm with which the 
dainty notes come danc- 
ing off the keys; the 
melancholy tenderness of 
the soft caressing tone, 
stealing in unawares— 
these tell the story, more 
faithfully than any other 
language, of his nature, 
not only as a musician, 
but as a man.” 


Leschetizky is 
seventy-five years old, 
but he can still tire out most of his friends. 
‘‘He gives the impression of being the very 
essence of nervous force,’’ says Miss Hullah, 
‘rather than the possessor of great physical 
energy.’”” She concludes; 


‘‘His whole being is bound up in his music, 
and his ideals of it are as bright now as they were 
fifty years ago. The Principles of Music Study 
are to him as important and interesting as the 
Principles of the Universe were to Newton or 
Herbert Spencer; and it is this firm belief in the 
necessity of his work, and his loving devotion to 
it, that have made him the greatest teacher of 
the piano that the world has ever had.” 






















“‘I have been looking for—I thought I 
would find—a strong, firin man whom I could 
respect. It is now long since I have been 
looking for him. I am looking for a man 
who is worthy of reverence, with whoin one 
could go hand in hand. Perhaps it is a 
dream, but I shall continue to look for such 
aman. Can it be that there are no 
people, saintly people, on this earth, priests, 
heroes, to whom life is a great, creative 
labor? Can it be that such people exist 
not?” 

This cry of Lydia, one of the characters in 
‘“‘The Barbarians,’ gives us the pessimistic 
keynote of Gorky’s last play, now being pro- 
duced in Berlin. As will be seen, its purport 
is very similar to that of the two previous 
d-amas of the same author, ‘‘The Summer 
Folk’’ and ‘‘ The Children of the Sun,’’ writ- 
ten in quick succession. ‘‘Summer Folk”’ 
depicts a part of Russian society to whom 
life presents no serious problem, who fritter 
it away sportively and trivially as ‘‘ holiday 
folk’’ on their summer vacation; ‘‘ The Chil- 
dren of the Sun”’ presents the melancholy 
struggle between the ignorant, poor, and 
superstitious classes of Russia and the in- 
tellectuals who unselfishly devote their lives 
to the uplifting and emancipation of those 
who are not only incapable of understanding 
them, but who, in their ignorant supersti- 
tion, turn against them; and in this latest 
dramatic work of Gorky we have a picture of 
the society of a small provincial town, at 
first piteous enough in its monotonous, dull, 
humdrum existence and later transformed 
by the invasion of the ‘‘barbarians’’ into a 
veritable inferno of corruption and vice. 

These barbarians appear in the provincial 
town in the form of two engineers from the 
capital who have come to introduce “‘civili- 
zation’’ into the province, to build a rail- 
road. They are Cherkun and Tzyganov. 
Cherkun, the younger man of the two, is of a 
serious turn of mind and absorbed in his 
work, but he suffers from the misfortune 
of not being in love with his wife, Anna, who 
is a commonplace and uninteresting person. 
This makes him susceptible to the tempta- 
tions prepared for him by his companion, 
Tzyganov, a profligate, worthless fellow, 
who, though a man far past middle age, has 
not yet finished sowing his wild oats. 
Nadyezhda, a native of the town, also un- 
happily married, falls in love with Cherkun. 
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The latter is not aware of the storm he has 
raised in the heart of the passionate, pro- 
vincial lady, but succumbs to her charms 
through the machinations of Tzyganov, who 
has made up his mind to introduce his young 
friend into the pleasure of secret love in- 
trigues. A doctor who is infatuated with 
Netlyezhda, finding that she loves not him, 
but Cherkun, makes an abortive attempt 
to commit suicide; while her husband cries 
to the young engineer: ‘‘Give me back my 
wife; give her back to me. I have nothing 
but her. She is my all. I have given her 
my entire life. I have stolen for her.” 
These complications awaken in Nadyezhda 
a sense of shame and poignant remorse, and 
the play ends dramatically and disconso- 
lately with her suicide. 

Thus is depicted the influence of the city 
on the province, with its false civilization, 
its lack of any high ideal, its emptiness, and 
its triviality. Instead of introducing intp 
the province a higher life, an ideal toward 
which the provincials might aspire and be 
raised above their petty, trivial existences, 
these barbarians, the embodiment of modern 
city corruption and sham civilization, seek 
only to relieve the ennui from which the in- 
habitants of the small town, and they them- 
selves, are suffering, by frivolous intrigue. 
This leaves its mark upon Cherkun. He 
goes from bad to worse, loses his manly qual- 
ities, his honesty, and firmness of character, 
becomes indifferent to his duties, and fails to 
expose graft where he knows it to exist. His 
demoralization is complete, and he becomes 
weak and vacillating, even in affairs of the 
heart. Thus, while this young engineer has 
come into the province full of promise, and 
with a capacity for benefiting his country, 
he winds up in utter ruin, a moral wreck. 

This somber picture is relieved only by one 
bright ray of sunlight, in the person of Lukin, 
a student, who has suffered imprisonment for 
his political convictions. He has come into 
the town as assistant to Cherkun, but he 
does not stay long; he feels the need of a 
larger, greater life. The revolutionary 
cause calls him and he goes; but in going he 
takes along with him Katia, the daughter of 
an ignorant, greedy and ambitious merchant. 
Katia is a girl with noble impulses; she, too, 
feels the need of a greater life. She responds 
quickly to the revolutionary teachings of the 
young student Lukin, and goes with him to 
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live the life of a revolutionist, and to help 
the work of Russia’s emancipation and re- 
generation. This merchant has a son, too, 
who falls under the corrupt influences of 
Tzyganov. Thus the entire family of the 
merchant is broken up, but the tather sees no 
harm in Tzyganov, while he is rendered 
furious by Lukin. 
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As in the case of all the other plays of 
Gorky, there is scarcely any action in this 
drama. But action has long ceased to be an 
essential of modern European drama, and 
the realism and significance of this last work 
of Gorky are of such a quality as to render 
its success on the European stage highly 
probable. 





“It is impossible to conceive a man more 
morally contemptible than Hamlet,” says 
John Churton Collins, the English critic; 
and yet ‘‘there is no human being in whom 
some of the characteristics of Hamlet do not 
exist.”” Mr. Collins sums up Hamlet as a 
voluptuary who sought in reflection and in 
the indulgence of irony the intellectual grati- 
fication he needed, and in exciting himself 
imaginatively with what appealed to his 
passions—his hatred, his love, his ambition 
—the emotional gratification he needed. 
He thinks that Hamlet’s relations with 
Ophelia are ‘‘a sufficient indication of his 
moral rottenness on the side of the affec- 
tions, and of the real callousness of his 
nature.”” But he feels impelled to add: 
‘Probably no poet, no artist, no philosopher 
has ever existed who would not recognize 
a kinsman in him, and who would not read 
more than one chapter of his own secret 
history in this all-typical delineation.” 
These startling generalizations appear in an 
article in The Contemporary Review, from 
which we quote further: 


‘*‘To men tempered like Hamlet life owes al- 
most all its refinements and grace, its radiance 
and its romance. In every votary of the beauti- 
ful, in every transcendentalist, he has his counter- 
part, nor can either estheticism or sentimentalism 
assume, practically or potentially, any form or 
phase into which what is embodied in him does 
not enter. Wherever poetry, wherever painting, 
wherever music weave their charms, we may be 
very sure that all that entered into the constitu- 
tion of Shakespeare’s creation entered into the 
constitution of the charmer. But what adorns 
and beautifies life strews it with wrecks. Man 
has no more perilous endowment than esthetic 
sensibility, for it stands in the same relation to the 
nature which differentiates him from the brutes as 
animal passion stands to the nature which links 
him with them. If that sensibility be undisci- 
plined, if it be without the balance of reason, and 
of the moral sense, it results in a form of profligac 
infinitely more disastrous and ruinous than physi- 
cal profligacy.” 


HAMLET AS A TYPE OF HUMAN DEGENERACY 


Terrible as may be the consequences of 
undisciplined ‘‘zstheticism,’’ Mr. Collins 
goes on to remind us, the withdrawal of its 
contribution to art and letters would leave 
the world immeasurably poorer. Two- 
thirds of what is most thrilling in poetry and 
music, of what is most exquisite and ethereal 
in painting, of what is most moving and elo- 
quent in fiction, must be attributed, he 
thinks, to the “‘zsthetic” type. To quote 
again: 


“It may be questioned whether any artist or 
poet in the full sense of the term has ever existed 
in whose diathesis there is not much in common 
with that of the typical esthete. Insuch men as 
Griffiths Wainewright, undoubtedly a man of 
genius, it assumed its complete and most frightful 
proportions; in such men as Poe and Verlaine it 
was no doubt equally developed, but did not find 
such hideous expression. ur own times have 
witnessed one of the most pathetic and tragical 
illustrations of its predominance, in some at least 
of its phases, which has ever been recorded. In 
Byron we have an instance of this temperament 
in morbid but not mischievous excess, because 
having the counterpoise of a singularly sane mind 
and healthy physical constitution. But even 
with poets and artists of the highest order, men 
in whom, when mature, esthetic sensibility, the 
moral sense, spiritual insight and intellectual 
power have, each in its fullest development, har- 
moniously co-existed, there has been a stage in 
their progress in which what has wrecked so 
many of their feebler brethren has all but wrecked 
them. It was so with Goethe, for, in the ‘Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit’ he has himself recorded it. 
It was so with Browning, for it is notorious that 
in ‘Pauline’ he has given us a chapter of his own 
autobiography; it was probably so with Shake- 
speare, if we may deduce any autobiography from 
the sonnets and from ‘Hamlet.’ . . . 

“*Thus has Shakespeare, in one of the facets at 
least of this marvellous and many-sided master- 
piece, not only delineated a type of character, in 
many respects the most hopeless and mischievous 
with which mankind can be cursed, but has pre- 
sented in all the imposing proportions of colossal 
tragedy what every day witnesses in little—the 
anarchy, failure and ruin resulting, in different 
degrees and in different senses, from the infirmi- 
ties of which Hamlet is the embodiment.” 
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** Absolute modernism,’’ on the one hand, 
refined and fluent melody, reversion to 
musical ‘‘sweetness and light,”’ on the other 
—this is what the European operatic stage 
has just presented by way of contrast. 
The former is the characteristic of a work 
called ‘‘Le Clown,” a ‘‘musical novel in 
two acts,’’ by a new composer, I. de Ca- 
mondo, a Frenchman who has until now 
been rather an amateur than a professional. 
‘‘Le Clown,” however, has been instantly 
acknowledged as a striking production. It 
has proved a social as well as artistic event 
in Paris, and marks the entrance of the com- 
poser into the realm of serious music. 

The libretto is written by M. V. Capaul, 
and it tells a story which recalls that of 
“TI Pagliacci,” though it is even more realis- 
tic, lurid, sensational. The composer is 
faithful to the atmosphere of the plot and 
ultra-dramatic and violent in his musical 
setting of it. The story is summarized in 
the Paris Figaro as follows: 


The first act represents a public holiday, a 
festival. The people are on the streets; all is 
excitement, gay disorder, movement. A circus is 
in town, and the extremely popular clown is in 
the crowd. The women are especially enamored 
of him, but he has no eyes or ears for any of these 
admirers. Heis very muchin love with Zeph- 
erine, the playmate of his childhood, a member 
of the circus company, who reciprocates his de- 
votion to a degree and has some tenderness of 
heart, but who still hesitates between this 
affection and a strong leaning toward a brilliant 
and care-free life with some wealthy man. 

Auguste, another member of the company, 
has been jealous of the favorite clown, and has 
watched him with envy and bitterness. Him- 
self in love with Zepherine, he has especially re- 
sented the latter’s warm feeling for the clown, 
and he follows the two with a persistence that 
augurs evil. 

The second act shows the wings of the circus. 
A performance is on, and Auguste, in a fit of in- 
sane jealousy and rage, cuts the rope which pro- 
tects the clown while making his amusing ‘‘turns,”’ 
and the latter falls from a considerable height to 
the ground. He is fatally injured and removed, 
bleeding, unconscious, dying, from the arena into 
the wings. In his delirium he calls for Zepherine 
and mistakes another woman, who has cared for 
him in vain, for that circus heroine. But Zeph- 
erine has disappeared, eloped with another, 
and the poor clown, when he regains conscious- 
ness, cannot even bid her farewell. However, 
she happens to hear of the terrible deed and re- 
turns in time to receive the last words of the 
clown and to comfort him by an avowal of her 
love. 


In discussing the score of the opera, 
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Gabriel Fauré, a noted musician, says in 
Le Figaro that it is characterized by an 
abundance of color and a neglect of harmony. 
In combining, recombining and changing 
his material, the composer shows great 
skill; he often treats six themes together, 
as Wagner and Richard Strauss do, and is 
not) afraid of discord and bizarre effects. 

In contrast with this work may be placed 
“The Princess and the Vagabond,” a dainty, 
light, charming operetta that belongs in the 
same category as Humperdinck’s ‘‘ Haensel 
and Gretel.’’ It is the work of F. Poldini, 
and has just been produced at Covent 
Garden, in London, after a series of success- 
ful performances on the Continent. The 
plot is provided by a familiar Hans Ander- 
sen fairy-tale. A certain princess rejects 
the love offered her by a princely suitor. 
He disguises himself as a showman and 
vagabond, wins her love in that capacity 
and induces her to kiss him. Then, tri- 
umphant and avenged, he reveals his 
identity and departs, forsaking the lament- 
ing and humiliated princess. 

The music of this piece is described by 
the critic of The Westminster Gazette (Lon- 
don) as ‘‘graceful and delightful,’”’ full of 
happy little touches and numbers that indi- 
cate a real gift of melody and an original 
method. The Pall Mall Gazette (London) 
is even more complimentary, and admon- 
ishes the composer to be more independent 
and daring. It says: 

‘‘The music contains a great deal of inspiration; 
in fact, it has a great deal more inspiration than 
many much more ambitious works. Now and 
then, it is true, the influence of Wagner is some- 
what too apparent; but it is a sort of diminished 
Wagner that you listen to, and not Wagner on 
the grandiose scale. What pleases one most 
throughout the whole score is that its melodies 
are real melodies, and not cheap tunes. It 
would have been so easy, for a man of less talent, 
to have written cheap tunes for such a libretto; 
but Mr. Poldini has had the talent to avoid this 
trap, and has also had the liveliness and the wit 
to write a score which is, without question, ex- 
ceedingly pretty. The little chorus, for example, 
‘Seht, O seht,’ is an exquisite bit of work, and, 
in the pages that follow, one notes real musical 
feeling, and a most genuine desire to please a 
public that requires amusement. e have 
mentioned the influence of Wagner upon the com- 
— of this opera; but it is an influence of which 

e should quickly get rid; he has personal talents 
of so dainty and so charming a nature that to 
introduce Wagner’s ‘big guns’ into so delicious 
a little score seems sometimes to make the effects 
quite disproportionate ” ae 
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IBSEN’S LAST PLAY—“ WHEN WE DEAD AWAKEN” 


This highly symbolistic play, which by his 
death becomes the last word of Ibsen, is, like 
most of Ibsen’s dramas, an apotheosis of life, 
the complete life. Yet it forms a decided de- 
parture from all his other works in that the prob- 
lem as to what constitutes the true life appears 
in this drama as a riddle, a mystery which the 
dramatist himself apparently is unable to un- 
ravel. 


There are two distinct types of characters in 
‘“When We Dead Awaken”: Professor Arnold 
Rubek, a sculptor, and Irene, both of whom are 
idealists; and Ulfheim, a sportsman, and Maia, 
Rubek’s wife, materialists. These follow op- 
posite courses in life. The former, especially the 
sculptor, in their pursuit after an imaginary ideal, 
are afraid of life and refrain from a mere earthly 
union to which their youth and their congenial 
natures had called them, for fear that the ideal 
for which they were both striving would be sullied 
thereby. They find out their mistake only when 
a return is no longer possible. Ulfheim and 
Maia, on the other hand, boldly strike out for 
the pleasure the world seems to offer them, and 
enjoy the coarser indulgences without scruples 
or hesitations. Yet these two modes of conduct 
of essentially opposite natures are not repre- 
sented by Ibsen as contrasts from which a moral 
lesson may be drawn. Neither of them meas- 
ure up to Ibsen’s ideal. Rubek and Irene have 
wasted their lives by their too tense and ethereal 
idealism; they are complete failures. The dram- 
atist plainly teaches: ‘‘Do not live like Rubek 
and Irene; this road leads to disappointment and 
ruin.””’ Have Ulfheim and Maia, then, found the 
key to real life and happiness? Here, too, Ib- 
sen’s answer is plain, and may be found in the 
scriptural phrase, ‘‘Not by bread alone.” The 
play ends with Ulfheim and Maia ‘‘going down”’ 
into life, and Rubek and Irene ‘‘going up”’ into 
death. This is the meaning of Ulfheim’s and 
Maia’s descent down the precipice, to save 
themselves from the oncoming snowstorm, 
while Rubek and Irene, defying the raging ele- 
ments, rise higher and ever higher, until they 
are swallowed up and perish in an avalanche. 

In Rubek’s younger years Irene had served as a 
model for him, and under her influence, for 
she was not merely a model to him but also an 
inspiration, he had produced his masterpiece, 
‘*The Resurrection Day,” which had made him 
famous. They then parted, although they were 
in love with one another. Professor Rubek 
later married Maia, but there was apparently 
no gréat love between them, and they had little 


+ 


in common. Rubek finds that since the depar- 
ture of Irene the inspiration has gone from him, 
and he can no longer produce anything great. 
While staying at a b.thing resort on the coast 
Rubek meets Irene, changed, icy and cold, seem- 
ing but the shadow of her former self. Maia 
strikes up an instantaneous friendship with 
Ulfheim, whose elemental, physical force appeals 
to her, and he invites her to go hunting the bear 
with him in the mountains. Rubek assents to 
this excursion and follows her with Irene to the 
upland. The first conversation between Rubek 
and Irene takes place at the bathing resort. 
It is as follows: 

Irene (in a toneless voice, setting down her 
glass): You can guess who I am, Arnold? 

Professor Rubek (without answering): And you 
recognise me too, I see. 

Irene: With you it is quite another matter. 

Professor Rubek: With me?—How so? 

Irene: Oh, you are still alive. 

Professor Rubek (not understanding): Alive ? 

Irene (after a short pause): Who was the other? 
The woman you had with you—there at the 
table? 

Professor Rubek (a little reluctantly): She? 
That was we ped wife. ; 

s slowly); Indeed. That is well, 








Irene (no 
Arnold. Someone, then, who does not concern 
me 





Professor Rubek (nods): No, of course not 

Irene: —one whom you have taken to you 
after my lifetime. 

Professor Rubek (suddenly looking hard at her): 
After your ? What do you mean by that, 
Irene? 

Irene (without answering): And the child? 
The child is prospering too. Our child survives 
me—and has come to honor and glory. 

Professor Rubek (smiles as at a far-off recollec- 
tion): Our child? Yes, we called it so—then. 

Irene: In my lifetime. 

Professor Rubek (trying to take a lighter tone): 
Yes, Irene—I can assure you ‘‘our child’’ has 
become famous all the wide world over. I sup- 
pose you have read about it. 

Irene (nods): And has made its father famous 
too.—That was your dream. 

Professor Rubek (more softly, with emotion): It 
is to you I owe everything, everything, Irene— 
and I thank you. 

Irene (lost in thought for a moment): If I had 
then done what I had a right to do, Arnold 

Professor Rubek: Well? What then? 

Irene: I should have killed that child. 

Professor Rubek: Killed it, you say? 

Irene (whispering): Killed it—before I went 
away from you. Crushed it—crushed it to dust. 

Professor Rubeck (shakes his head reproach- 
fully): You would never have been able to, Irene. 
You had not the heart to do it. 

Irene: No, in those days I had not that sort of 
heart. 

Professor Rubek: But since then? Afterwards? 

Irene: Since then I have killed it innumerable 
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times. By daylight and in the dark. Killed 
it in hatred—and in revenge—and in anguish. 
Professor Rubek (goes close up to the table and 
asks softly): Irene—tell me now at last—after 
all these years—why did you go away from me? 
— disappeared so utterly—left not a trace be- 
ind 


Irene (shaking her head slowly): Oh Arnold— 
why should I tell you that now—from the world 
beyond the grave? 

Professor Rubek: Was there someone else 
whom you had come to love? 

Irene: There was one who had no longer any 
use for my love—any use for my life. 

Professor Rubek (changing the subject): Hm— 
don’t let us talk any more of the past. 

Irene: No, no—by all means don’t let us talk 
of what is beyond the grave—what is now beyond 
the grave for me. 

Professor Rubek: Where have you been, Irene? 
All my inquiries were fruitless—you seemed to 
have vanished away. 

Irene: 1 went into the darkness—when the 
child stood transfigured in the light. 

Professor Rubek: Have you travelled much 
about the world? 

Irene: Yes. Travelled in many lands. 

Professor Rubek (looks compassionately at her): 
And what have you found to do, Irene? 

Irene (turning her eyes upon him): Wait a little; 
let me see—. Va. now I have it. I have posed 
on the turn-table in variety-shows. Posed as a 
naked statue in living pictures. Raked in heaps 
of money. That was more than I could do with 
you; for you had none —And then I have turned 
the heads of all sorts of men. That, too, was 
more than I could do with you, Arnold. You 
kept yourself better in hand. 

Professor Rubek (hastening to pass the subject 
by): And then you have married, too? 

Irene: Yes; I married one of them. 

Professor Rubek: Who is your husband? 

Irene: He was a South American. A dis- 
tinguished diplomatist. (Looks straight in front 
of her with a stony smile) Him I managed to drive 
quite out of his mind; mad—incurably mad; 
inexorably mad.—It was great sport, I can tell 
you—while it was in the doing. I could have 
laughed within me all the time—if I had any- 
thing within me. 

Professor Rubek: And where is he now? 

Irene: Oh, in a churchyard somewhere or 
other. With a fine handsome monument over 
him. And with a bullet rattling in his skull. 

Professor Rubek: Did he kill himself? 

Irene: Yes, he was good enough to take that 
off my hands. 

Professor Rubek: Do you not lament his loss, 
Irene? 

Irene (not understanding): Lament? What loss? 

Professor Rubek: Why, the loss of Herr von 
Satow, of course. 

Irene: His name was not Satow. 

Professor Rubek: Was it not? 

Irene: My second husband is called Satow. 
He is a Russian 

Professor Rubek: And where is he? 

Irene: Far away in the Ural Mountains. 
Among all his gold-mines. 

Professor Rubek: So he lives there? 

Irene (shrugs her shoulders) : Lives? 
In reality I have killed him 








Lives? 
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Professor Rubek (starts): Killed ! 

Irene: Killed him with a fine sharp dagger 
which I always have with me in bed 

Professor Rubek (vehemently): I don't believe 
you, Irene. 

Irene (unth a gentle smile): Indeed you may 
believe it, Arnold. 

Professor Rubek (looks compassionately at her): 
Have you never had a child? 

Irene: Yes, I have had many children. 

Professor Rubek: And where are your children 
now? 

Irene: I killed them. 

‘vofessor Rubek (severely): Now you are telling 
me lies again. 

Irene: I have killed them, I tell you—mur- 
dered them pitilessly. Assoon as ever they came 
into the world. Oh, long, long before. One 
after the other. 

Professor Rubek (sadly and earnestly): There is 
something hidden behind everything you say. 

Irene: How can I help that? Every word I 
say is whispered into my ear. 

Professor Rubek: I believe I am the only one 
that can divine your meaning. 

Irene: Surely you ought to be the only one. 

Professor Rubek (rests his hands on the table and 
looks intensely at her): Some of the strings of your 
nature have broken. 

Irene (gently): Does not that always happen 
when a young warm-blooded woman dies? . 
Professor Rubek: Oh Irene, shake off these wild 
imaginings—! You are living! Living—liv- 

ing! 

Irene (rises slowly from her chair and says, 
quivering): I was dead for many years. They 
came and bound me—laced my arms together 
at my back.—Then they lowered me into a grave- 
vault, with iron bars before the loop-hole. And 
with padded walls—so that no one on the earth 
above could hear the grave-shrieks. But now 
I am beginning, in a way, to rise from the dead. 
(She seats herself again.) 

Professor Rubek (after a pause): In all this, do 
you hold me guilty? 

Irene: Yes. 

Professor Rubek: Guilty of that—your death, 
as you call it. 

Irene: Guilty of the fact that I had to die. 
(Changing her tone to one of indifference) Why 
don’t you sit down, Arnold? 

Prdumnee Rubek: May I? 

Irene: Yes.—Do not be afraid of being frozen. 
I don’t think I am quite turned to ice yet. 

Professor Rubek (moves a chair and seats him- 
self at her table): There, Irene. Now we two are 
sitting together as in the old days. 

Irene: At a little distance from each other— 
also as in the old days. 

Professor Rubek (moving nearer): It had to be 
so, then. 

Irene: Had it? 

Professor Rubek (decisively): There had to be 
a distance between us 

Irene: Was it absolutely necessary, Arnold? 

Professor Rubek (continuing): Do you remem- 
ber what you answered when f asked if you would 
go with me out into the wide world? 

Irene: I held up three fingers in the air and 
swore that I would go with you to the world’s 
end and to the end of life. And that I would 
serve you in all things 
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Professor Rubek: As the model for my art 
Irene: —in frank, utter nakedness—— 
Professor Rubek (with emotion): And you did 
serve me, Irene—so joyously—so gladly and un- 
grudgingly. 

Irene: Yes, with all the pulsing blood cof my 
youth, I served you! 

Professor Rubek (nodding with a look of grati- 
tude): That you have every right to say. 

Irene: I fell down at your feet and served you, 
Arnold! (Holding her clenched hand towards 
him.) But you, you, you ! 

Professor Rube: Pst ND I never did you 
an ween Never, Irene! 

) Bees es, you did! You did wrong to my 
innermost, inborn nature—— 

Professor Rubek (starting back): I ! 

Irene: Yes, you! I exposed myself wholly 
and unreservedly to your gaze (More softly) 
And never once did you touch me. 

Professor Rubek: Irene, did you not understand 
that many a time I was almost beside myself 
under the spell of all your loveliness? 

Irene (continuing undisturbed): And yet—if 
you had touched me, I think I should have killed 
you on the spot. For I had a sharp needle al- 
ways upon me—hidden in my hair (Strokes 
her forehead meditatively.) But after all—after 
all—that you could 

Professor Rubek (looks impressively at her): 
I was an artist, Irene. 

Irene (darkly): That is just it. That is just 
it 























Professor Rubek: An artist first of all. And I 
was sick with the desire to achieve the great work 
of my life. (Losing himself in recollection) It 
was to be called ‘‘The Resurrection Day”— 
figured in the likeness of a young woman, awa- 
kening from the sleep of death 

Irene: Our child, yes 

Professor Rubek (continuing): It was to be the 
awakening of the noblest, purest, most ideal 
woman the world ever saw. Then I found you. 
You were what I required in every respect. And 
you consented so willingly so gladly. You 
renounced home and kindred—and went with 
me. 

Irene: To go with you meant for me the resur- 
rection of my childhood. 

Professor Rubek: That was just why I found 
in you all that I required—in you as in no one 
else. I came to look on you as a thing hallowed. 
You became for me a sacred being, not to be 
touched save in adoring thoughts. In those 
days I was still young, Irene. And the super- 
stition took hold of me that if I touched you, if I 
desired you with “" senses, my soul would be 
profaned, so that I should be unable to ac- 
complish what I was striving for.—And I still 
think there was some truth in that. 

Irene (nods with a touch of scorn): The work of 
art first—after it the human being. 

Professor Rubek: You must judge me as you 
will; but at that time I was utterly dominated 
by my great task—and exultantly happy in it. 

Irene: And you achieved your great task, 
Arnold. 

Professor Rubek; Thanks and praise be to you, 
I achieved my great task. I wanted to embody 
the pure woman as I saw her awakening on the 
Resurrection Day. Not marvelling at anythin 
new and unknown and undivined; but filled wit 
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a sacred joy at finding herself unchanged—she, 
the woman of earth—in the higher, freer, happier 
Fj agora the long, dreamless sleep of death. 
(More softly) Thus did I fashion her.—I fash- 
ioned her in your image, Irene. 

Irene (laying her hands flat upon the table and 
leaning against the back of her chair): And then 
you were done with me 

Professor Rubek (reproachfully): Irene! 

Irene: You had no longer any use for me—— 

Professor Rubek: How can you say that! 

Irene: —and began to look about you for 
other ideals. 

Professor Rubek: I found none, none after you. 

Irene: And no other models, Arnold? 

Professor Rubek: You were no model to me. 
You were the fountain-head of my achievement. 

Irene (is silent for a short time): What poems 
have you made since? InmarbleI mean. Since 
the day I left you. 

Professor Rubek: I have made no poems since 
that day—only frittered away my life in mod- 
elling. 

Irene: And that woman, whom you are now 
living with ? 

Professor Rubek (interrupting vehemently): Do 
not speak of her now! It makes me tingle with 
shame. 

‘s Irene: Where are you thinking of going with 
er? 

Professor Rubek (slack and weary): Oh, on a 
tedious coasting-voyage to the North, I sup- 
pose. 

Irene (looks at him, smiles almost imperceptibly, 
and whispers): You should rather go high up 
into the mountains. As high as ever you can. 
Higher, higher,—always higher, Arnold. 

Professor Rubek (with eager expectation): Are 
you going up there? 

Irene: Have you the courage to meet me once 
again? 

Professor Rubek (struggling with himself, un- 
certainly): If we could—oh, if only we could ! 

Irene: Why can we not do what we will? 
(Looks at him and whispers beseechingly with 
folded hands.) Come, come, Arnold! Oh, come 
up to me ! 

(Maia enters, glowing with pleasure, from behind 
the hotel, and goes quickly up to the table where they 
were previously sitting.) 

Maia (still at the corner of the hotel, without look- 
ing around): Oh, you may say what you please, 
Rubek, but—(Stops, as she catches sight of Irene) 
—Oh, I beg your pardon—I see you have made 
an acquaintance. 

Professor Rubek (curtly): Renewed an ac- 
quaintance. (Rises) What was it you wanted 
with me? 

Maia: I only wanted to say this: you may do 
whatever you please, but J am not going with you 
on that disgusting steamboat. 

Professor Rubek: Why not? 

Maia: Because I want to go up on the moun- 
tains and into the forests—that’s what I want. 
(Insinuatingly) Oh, you must let me do it, Ru- 
bek.—I shall be so good, so good afterwards. 

Professor Rubek: Who is it that has put these 
ideas into your head? 

Maia; Why he—that horrid bear-killer.—Oh, 
tn cannot conceive all the marvellous things he 

as to tell about the mountains. And about life 
They’re ugly, horrid, repulsive, most 














up there! 
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of the yarns he spins—for I almost believe he’s 
lying—but wonderfully alluring all the same. 

h, won’t you let me go with him? Only to see 
if it’s true what he says, you understand. May 
I, Rubek? 

Professor Rubek: Yes, I have not the slightest 
objection. Off you go to the mountains—as far 
and as long as you please. I shall perhaps be 
going the same way myself. 

Maia (quickly): No, no, no, you needn’t do 
that! Not on my account! 

Professor Rubek: I want to go to the moun- 
tains. I have made up my mind to go. 

Maia; Oh thanks, thanks! May I tell the 
bear-killer at once? 

Professor Rubek: Tell the bear-killer whatever 
you please. 

Maia: Oh thanks, thanks, thanks! (Js about 
to take his hand; he repels the movement) Oh, how 
dear and good you are to-day, Rubek! 

(She runs into the hotel.) (At the same time 
the door of the pavilion is sofily and noiselessly 
set ajar. A Sister of Mercy stands in the open- 
ing, intently on the watch. No one sees her.) 

Professor Rubek (decidedly, turning to Irene): 
Shall we meet up there then? 

Irene (rising slowly): Yes, we shall certainly 
meet.—I have sought for you so long. 

Professor Rubek; When did you begin to seek 
for me, Irene? 

Irene (with a touch of jesting bitterness): From 
the time when I realised that I had given away 
to you something rather indispensable, Arnold. 
Something one ought never to part with. 

Professor Rubek (bowing his head): Yes, that 
is bitterly true. You gave me three or four years 
of your youth. 

rene: More, more than that I gave you— 
spendthrift as I then was. 

Professor Rubek: Yes, you were prodigal, 
Irene. You gave me all your naked loveliness 


Irene:—to gaze upon 

Professor Rubek: and to glorify 

Irene: Yes, for your own glorification.—And 
the child’s. 

Professor Rubek; And yours too, Irene. 

Irene: But you have forgotten the most 


precious gift. 

Professor Rubek: The most precious 
gift was that? 

Irene: I gave you my young, living soul. 
And that gift left me empty within—soulless. 

(Looking at him with a y aed stare.) 

It was that I died of, Arnold. 

(The sister of Mercy opens the door wide and 
makes room for her. She goes into the pavilion.) 

Professor Rubek (stands and looks after her; 
then whispers): Irene! 


? What 


The scene is now transferred to the mountains. 
In a brief conversation Rubek and Maia declare 
their unfitness for each other, and Maia departs 
for the hunt with Ulfheim with the words: 
‘*Henceforth I shall go my own ways.”’ Rubek 
then meets Irene. He urges her to come back 
to him, and after many refusals and declarations 
on her part that she is dead and can no more rise 
to life again, she seems to yield, and they are 
about to fall into each other’s arms, when the 
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Sister of Mercy appears, who seems to be the per- 
sonification of the moral sense in man, and Irene 
draws back, promising to meet him again that 
night. They go up the mountain, and there find 
Maia and Ulfheim. 


Professor Rubek (coldly to Maia): So you, too, 
have been all night on the mountain,—as we 
have? 

Maia: I have been hunting—yes. 
me permission, you know. 

lfheim (pointing downward): Have you come 
up that path there? 

Professor Rubek: As you saw. 

Ulfheim: And the strange lady too? 

Professor Rubek: Yes, of course. (With a 
glance at Maia) Henceforth the strange lady 
and I do not intend to part. 

Ulfheim: Don’t you know, then, that it is a 
deadly dangerous way you have come? 

Professor Rubek: We thought we would try, 
nevertheless. For it did not seem particularly 
hard at first. 

Ulfheim: No, at first nothing seems hard. But 
presently you may come to a tight place where 
you can neither get forward nor back. And then 

ou stick fast, Professor! Mountain-fast, as we 

unters call it. 

Professor Rubek (smiles and looks at him): Am 
I to take these as oracular utterances, Mr. Ulf- 
heim? 

Uljheim: Lord preserve me from playing the 
oracle! (Urgently, pointing up towards the 
heights.) But don’t you see that the storm is 
upon us? Don’t you hear the blasts of wind? 

Professor Rubek (listening): They sound like 
the prelude to the Resurrection Day. 

Ulfheim: They are storm-blasts from the 
peaks,man! Just look how the clouds are rolline 
and sinking—soon they’ll be all around us like 
a winding-sheet! 

Irene (with a start and shiver): I know that 
sheet! 

Maia (drawing Uljheim away): Let us make 
haste and get down. 

Ulfheim (to Professor Rubek): I cannot help 
more than one. Take refuge in the hut in the 
meantime—while the storm lasts. Then I shall 
send people up to fetch the two of you away. 

Irene (in terror): To fetch us away! No, no! 

Ulfheim (harshly): To take you by force if 
necessary—for it’s a matter of life and death 
here. Now, you know it. (To Maia) Come, 
then—and don’t fear to trust yourself in your 
comrade’s hands. 

Maia (clinging to him): Oh, how I shall re- 
joice and sing, if I get down with a whole skin! 

Uljherm (begins the descent and calls to the 
others): You'll wait, then, in the hut, till the men 
come with ropes, and fetch you away. 

(Ulfheim, with Maia in hts arms, clambers rap- 
idly but warily down the precipice.) 

Irene (looks for some time at Professor Rubek 
with terror-stricken eyes): Did you hear that, 
Arnold?—men are coming up to fetch me away! 
Many men will come up here 

Professor Rubek: Do not be alarmed, Irene! 

Trene (in growing terror): And she, the woman 
in black—she will come too. For she must have 
missed meZlong ago. And then she will seize me, 
Arnold! And put me in the strait-waistcoat. 


You gave 
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Oh, she has it with her, in her box. I have seen 
it with my own eyes 

Professor Rubek: Not a soul shall be suffered 
to touch you. 

Irene (with a wild smile): Oh no—I myself have 
a resource against that. 

Professor Rubek: What resource do you mean? 

Irene (drawing out the knife): This! 

Professor Rubek (tries to seize it): Have you a 
knife? 

Irene: Always, always—both day and night— 
in bed as well. 

Professor Rubek: Give me that knife, Irene! 

Irene (concealing it): You shall not have it. 
I may very likely find a use for it myself. 

Professor Rubek: What use can you have for 
it, here? 

Irene (looks fixedly at him): It was intended 
for you, Arnold. 

Professor Rubek: For me! 

Irene: As we were sitting by the Lake of Tau- 
nitz last evening 

Professor Rubek: By the Lake of 

Irene: —outside the peasant’s hut—and play- 
ing with swans and water-lilies 

Professor Rubek: —-What then—what then? 

Irene: —and when I heard you say with such 
deathly, icy coldness—that I was nothing but an 
episode in your life 

Professor Rubek: It was you that said that, 
Irene, not I. 

Irene (continuing): —then I had my knife out. 
I wanted to stab you in the back with it. 

Professor Rubek (darkly): And why did you 
hold your hand? 

Irene: Because it flashed upon me with a sud- 
den horror that you were dead already—long 
ago. 

Professor Rubek: Dead? 

Irene: Dead. Dead, you as well as I. We 
sat there by the Lake of Taunitz, we two clay- 
cold bodies—and played with each other. 

Professor Rubek: I do not call that being dead. 
But you do not understand me. 

Irene: Then where is the burning desire for me 
that you fought and battled against when I stood 
freely forth before you as the woman arisen from 
the dead? 

Professor Rubek: Our love is assuredly not 
dead, Irene. 

Irene: The love that belongs to the life of earth 
—the beautiful, miraculous life of earth—the in- 
scrutable life of earth—that is dead in both of us. 

Professor Rubek (passionately): And do you 
know that just that love—it is burning and seeth- 
ing in me as hotly as ever before? : 

Irene: And I? Have you forgotten who 
now am? 

Professor Rubek: Be who or what you please, 
for aught I care! For me, you are the woman I 
see in my dreams of you. 

Irene: I have stood on the turn-table—naked— 
and made a show of myself to many hundreds 
of men—after you. 

Professor Rubek: It was I that drove you to 
the turn-table—blind as I then was—I, who 
placed the dead clay-image above the happiness 
of life—of love. 

Irene (looking down): Too late—too late! 


Professor Rubek: Not by a hairsbreadth has 
all that has passed in the interval lowered you in 
my eyes. 

Irene (with head erect): Nor in my own! 

Professor Rubek: Well, what then! Then we 
are free—and there is still time for us to live our 
life, Irene. 

Irene (looks sadly at him): The desire for life 
is dead in me, Arnold. NowIhavearisen. And 
I look for you. And I find you.—And then I see 
that you and life lie dead—as I have lain. 

Professor Rubek: Oh, how utterly you are 
astray! Both in us and around us life is ferment- 
ing and throbbing as fiercely as ever! 

Irene (smiling and shaking her head): The 
young woman of your Resurrection Day can see 
all life lying on its bier. 

Professor Rubek (throwing his arms violently 
around her): Then let two of the dead—us two— 
for once live life to its uttermost—before we go 
down to our graves again! 

Irene (with a shriek): Arnold! 

Professor Rubek: But not here in the half 
darkness! Not here with this hideous dank 
shroud flapping around us 

Irene (carried away by passion): No, no—up in 
the light, and in all the glittering glory! Up to 
the Peak of Promise! 

Professor Rubek: There we will hold our mar- 
riage-feast, Irene—oh, my beloved! 

Irene (proudly): The sun may freely look on us, 
Arnold. 

Professor Rubek: All the powers of light may 
freely look on us—and all the powers of darkness 
too. (Seizes her hand.) Will you then follow 
me, oh my grace-given bride? 

Irene (as though transfigured): I follow you, 
freely and gladly, my lord and master! 

Professor Rubek (drawing her along with him): 
We must first pass through the mists, Irene, and 
then 

Irene: Yes, through all the mists, and then 
right up to the summit of the tower that shines 
in the sunrise. 

(The must-clouds close in over the scene—Pro- 
fessor Rubek and Irene, hand in hand, climb up 
over the snow-field to the right and soon ee 
among the lower clouds. Keen storm-gusts hurtle 
and whtstle through the ar.) 

(The Sister of Mercy appears upon the stone- 
scree to the left. She stops and looks around silently 
and searchingly.) 

(Maia can be heard singing triumphantly far in 
the depths below.) 

Maia: 

I am free! I am free! I am free! 
No more life in the prison for me! 
I am free as a bird! I am free! 

(Suddenly a sound like thunder is heard from 
high up on the snow-field, which glides and whirls 
downwards with rushing speed. Professor Rubek 
and Irene can be dimly discerned as they are whirled 
along with the masses of snow and buried in them. 

The Sister of Mercy (gives a shriek, stretches out 
her arms towards them and cries): Irene! (Stands 
silent a moment, then makes the sign of the cross 
before her in the air, and says) Pax vobiscum! 

(Maia’s triumphant song sounds from still 
farther down below.) 
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A BURNING ISSUE IN THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


The Crapsey heresy trial, treated in these 
pages last month and resulting in the suspen- 
sion of the minister involved, has raised an 
issue that is as old as religion itself and that, 
is now agitating the American religious 
world to a degree that, in some of its phases 
at least, is probably unprecedented. This 
issue is: How far is it the duty of a religious 
teacher to follow tradition, and how far is 
he justified in following his own brain and 
conscience in the elucidation of religious 
truth? There exists in many quarters a 
feeling that ‘“‘heresy hunting’? should be 
abandoned; that the creeds should be more 
liberally interpreted; that young men enter- 
ing the ministry should be encouraged to 
do independent thinking; and it is profound- 
ly significant that this sentiment is freely 
expressed by those who are most closely as- 
sociated with our theological seminaries. 
It is admitted that something like a crisis 
confronts the American church at this time. 
Speaking recently at the annual dinner of 
the General Theological Seminary in New 
York, Dean W. C. DeWitt, of the Western 
Seminary of Chicago, said in regard to the 
Protestant Episcopal situation: 


‘‘The Church lacks ministers. She is unable 
to man the earthworks. The situation is as 
serious as any the American Church has ever 
faced. Only nineteen men are graduating in 
the West to fill 174 vacancies. At the present 
rate of supply it will take just nineteen years to 
stop the present gap.” 


At the same dinner Dean Robbins, of the 
General Seminary, declared his conviction 
that ‘‘heresy hunting is one of the most des- 
picable pursuits in which the human mind 
can engage.” He said that the General 
Seminary must follow ‘“‘no erratic line of in- 
dividual caprice in its teaching,’’ and added: 


‘But liberality is coming to such a focus that 
it is well for us to consider that truth-seeking 
does not mean irresponsibility. There are those 
who would have us so regard facts that there is 
left no God but the ideal God, and where, then, 
is the God of the Incarnation? The General 
Seminary stands for honest if liberal acceptance 
of the faith to the saints once for all delivered. 

‘*We believe that faith and fearlessness go to- 
gether at this crisis. For there is a crisis and a 
grave danger. I think heresy hunting one of the 





most despicable pursuits in which the human 
mind can engage.”’ 


The speeches at the annual dinner of the 
Alumni of the Union Theological Seminary, 
held in New York a few days previously, 
were even more significant. The Rev. Dr. 
George William Knox, acting President of 
the Seminary, humorously told the as- 
sembled clergymen: ‘‘The churches don’t 
want ministers who speak above the neck.”’ 
He said further: 


“The truth that is to come is greater than that 
which men now know. There is no such thing 
as authority in theology, as there is no such thing 
as authority in philosophy. The trouble is that 
the church doesn’t want the prophet, but the 
scribe and the traditionalist.”’ 


Dr. Knox’s position was stated in even 
more radical terms by the Rev. Dr. William 
De Witt Hyde, President of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Maine. Hesaid that the religious world 
stands to-day before a great fixed gulf, more 
clearly marked than ever before: 


‘On one side of the gulf is tradition, on the 
other truth; on one side servile repetition, on the 
other free invention; on one side imitation of the 
dead letter, on the other reproduction of the living 
spirit ; on the one side constrained assent to doubt- 
ful ideas, on the other joyous response to com- 
pelling ideals; on the one side extraneous reve- 
lations attested by miraculous credentials, on 
the other original righteousness appreciated by 
the pure in heart; on one side passive hope of a 
better world hereafter, and on the other active 
work for the betterment of conditions here.” 


There is a College of Tradition, continued 
President Hyde, and a Seminary of Tradi- 
tion; and ‘‘the man who has graduated from 
a college and a seminary, both of the tra- 
ditional type, is useless and juiceless.’’ To 
quote further: 


‘*The College of Tradition has a fixed curricu- 
lum composed mainly of dead languages and 
changeless mathematics. On top of it is placed 
a course of Christianity, aiming to prove by what 
is found in the world a God who can never be 
found outside it, and to confirm the student in the 
childish views of religion he brought with him 
from the nursery. Of course all the virile, vigor- 
ous fellows in such an institution plunge into 
dissipation. What else is there genuine and inter- 
esting for them to do? While the strong and 
vigorous majority of the boys go straight to the 
bad, there will be a feeble remnant who meekly 

























































swallow the pre-digested intellectual food offered 
them and, for the sake of its sugar coating of 
prizes and scholarships, profess to like it. Out of 
the most feeble in this weak minority the candi- 
dates for the ministry are chosen. They have 
never done a bit of original thinking or independ- 
ent acting in their lives. 

‘‘The Seminary of Tradition is tenfold more the 
child of this same docile unreality. Dead lan- 
guages, the deadest of the dead, are the spinal 
column of the course. The student must be 
taught the exact words in which the miraculous 
and final revelation was deposited. Church his- 
tory is the cut and dried narrative of the precise 
views and ceremonies and institutions of the par- 
ticular denomination to which, in the providence 
of God, the student and the seminary happen to 
belong. Dogmatics are injected by authorita- 
tive dictation, lest if taken by the method of read- 
ing, discussion and reflection some precious par- 
ticle might be regurgitated, which would be proof 
of dangerous heresy. Add a few points about 
raising money for foreign missions and home ex- 
penses and the proper course of training has been 
carried out. 

“If you send a student from the College of 
Tradition to the Seminary of Truth, his con- 
tracted lungs cannot breathe the free air. His 
faith seems to be slipping away from him. The 
result is unpleasant, but, on the whole, harmless. 
And what of the student who comes from the side 
of light and liberty to the seminary bound in dark- 
ness and tradition? You cannot make him be- 
lieve that Christianity is anything but a fabric of 
priestly and professional lies. ‘The man who has 
graduated from a college and a seminary, both of 
the traditional type, is useless and juiceless. He 
can doubtless comfort a few sisters weaker than 
himself, but that is all. He is dead thé day he 
graduates.” 


The young men of to-day, concluded 
President Hyde, belieye, rightly or wrongly, 
that ‘‘the ecclesiastical machinery is in the 
hands of the same sort of men who held it 
in Jesus’ day—who will neither look the 
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truth squarely in the face nor suffer anyone 
who does to enter the official service of the 
churches they control.” 

These views have evoked widespread com- 
ment in both the secular and religious world. 
The New York Evening Post commends Pres- 
ident Hyde’s “refreshing directness and 
candor,’ and thinks it ‘‘ highly probable that 
if the churches would put their hands to the 
work of revising their creeds and enlarging 
the freedom, while heightening the self-re- 
spect of their ministers, they would see again 
drawn to their service those choicer youth 
whose aloofness they now lament.” The 
New York Times, on the other hand, com- 
ments: 


‘*President Hyde’s singular notion that a bull 
in a china shop rea™izes the ideal of a Christian 
pastor aroused his hearers to tumultuous enthu- 
siasm. It is a pity to dampen such enthusiasm 
by the mild suggestion that a church is not an 
arena nor a forum, but an organization estab- 
lished to attain definite and valuable ends by stip- 
ulated means. It may be encumbered by tradi- 
tionary doctrines which have now become intel- 
lectually obsolete, and upon which there is no use 
in insisting. But it may do its work all the same. 
It is not what its members disbelieve, but what 
they continue to believe, that makes its strength 
in the modern world.” 


Similarly, The American Hebrew (New 


York) says: 


“It is curious to reflect, after all these somewhat 
boastful utterances, that so far as theology has 
any claims to be a science, its advance has been 
more due to the conservative wing than to the 
liberals. Certainly in England the weight of 
learning has been for many years with the less 
radical school. Stanley and Jowett, admirable 
writers as they were, could not cope in learning 
with men like Lightfoot or Westcott.’ 





“THE SAINT OF RATIONALISM ” 


The hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
John Stuart Mill has elicited a notable tribute 
from John Morley. For one who was “‘ the 
first guide and inspirer of a generation that 
has now all but passed away,”’ Mr. Morley can 
find no better characterization than that of 
Gladstone’s when he referred to Mill as ‘‘the 
saint of rationalism.’’ This phrase must, of 
course, be taken to apply to the moral value 
of all Mill’s work as a thinker, and not in any 
exclusively religious significance. Compared 
with other thinkers of his own and the 
time immediately preceding, Mill is thus 
placed by Mr. Morley (in the London Times 
Literary Supplement): 


“‘Bentham founded a great school, James Mill 
inspired a political group, Dugald Stewart im- 
pressed a talented band with love of virtue and of 
truth. John Mill possessed for a time a more 
general ascendency than any of these. Just as 
Macaulay’s Essays fixed literary and historical 
subjects for the average reader, so the writings of 
Mill set the problems and defined the channels for 
people with a taste for political thinking and 
thinking deeper than political. He opened all 
the ground, touched all the issues, posed all the 
questions in the spheres where the intellects of 
men must be most active.” 


* As is known from Mill’s remarkable ‘‘ Au- 
tobiography,’’ he never possessed what is 
commonly understood as a religious faith. 
His education was strictly superintended by 
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his father, and James Mill himself belonged 
in the ranks of rationalistic thinkers. Mill 
had none of Mr. Gladstone’s faith in an over- 
ruling Providence, says Mr. Morley, but he 
gave expression to the conviction that so- 
cial feeling in men themselves might do as 
well. ‘‘The failure of what he regarded as 
an expiring theology made this exaltation of 
social feeling a necessity.”” In writing of 
the temper displayed by Mill in his treatment 
of this social feeling, Mr. Morley says: 


“One profound master sentiment with Mill 
was passionate hatred for either coarse or subtle 
abuse of power. Hatred of oppression in all its 
forms burned deep in his inmost being. It in- 
spired those fierce pages against the maleficence 
of Nature (in the ‘Three Essays on Religion’), his 
almost vindictive indictment of Nature’s im- 
morality—immoral because ‘the course of natural 
phenomena is replete with everything that when 
committed by human beings is most worthy of ab- 
horrence; so that any one who endeavored in his 
actions to imitate the natural course of things 
would be universally seen and acknowledged to be 
the wickedest of men.” This poignant piece is 
perhaps the only chapter to be found in his writ- 
ings where he throws aside his ordinary measure 
of reserve, and allows himself the stern relief of 
vehement and exalted declamation. The same 
wrath that blazes in him when he is asked to use 
glozing words about the moral atrocities of Na- 
ture to man, breaks out unabated when he re- 
counts the tyrannical brutalities of man to wom- 
an. Nor even did the flame of his indignation 
burn low, when he thought of the callous reckless- 
ness of men and women to helpless animals—our 
humble friends and ministers whose power of 
loyalty, attachment, patience, fidelity so often 
seems to deserve as ‘one a word as human or a 
better.”’ 


The great genius of Pity, in the age em- 
braced by Mill’s life, was Victor Hugo. But 
in Mill, says Mr. Morley, pity and wrath at 
the wrong and the stupidities of the world 
meant steadfast work and thought in definite 
channels. His life was not stimulated by 
mere intellectual curiosity, but by the reso- 
lute purpose of furthering human improve- 
ment. In brief, ‘he was bent on making 
the most of life as a sacred instrument for 
good purposes.” He was for three years a 
member of Parliament (1865-68), and his 
presence in the House, declares Mr, Morley, 
‘was of value as raising the moral tone of 
that powerful but peculiar assembly.” 

Mill was the author of two monumental 
works, his ‘‘ Logic’”’ (1843) and-his “ Politi- 
cal Economy” (1848). The larger inten- 
tions of the former are indicated by Mr. 
Morley as ‘‘an elaborate attempt to per- 
form the practical task of dislodging intui- 
tive philosophy, as a step toward sounder 
thinking about society and institutions; as 
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a stp, in other words, toward Liberalism.” 
Other works followed, notably the ‘“‘Lib- 
erty’”’ (1859). He lived to see practical 
resul:s from his teaching for, as Mr. Morley 
points out, among all the changes of social 
ordinance in Mill’s day and generation, none 
is more remarkable, and it may by-and-by 
be found that none cuts deeper than the suc- 
cessive stages of the emancipation of women. 
And to this no thinker or writer of his time 
contributed so powerfully as Mill. 

In estimating the quality and temper of 
Mill’s mind, Mr. Morley writes: 


‘*We English have never adopted the French 
word justesse, as distinct from justice; possibly 
we have been apt to fall short in the quality that 
justesse denotes. ‘Without justesse of mind,’ said 
Voltaire, ‘there is nothing.’ If we were bound to 
the extremely unreasonable task of finding asingle 
word for a mind so wide as Mill’s in the range of 
its interests, so diversified in methods of intellec- 
tual approach, so hospitable to new intellectual 
and moral impressions, we might do worse than 
single out justesse as the key to his method, the 
key to what is best in his influence, the master- 
mark and distinction of his way of offering his 
thoughts to the world.” 


The consonance of matter and manner in 
the writing of Mill is summed up as follows: 


“In point of literary style—a thing on which 
many coxcombries have sprung up since Mill’s 
day—although both his topics and his tempera- 
ment denied him a place among the greatest mas- 
ters, yet his writing had for the younger men of 
his generation a grave power well fitted for the 
noble task of making men love truth and search 
for it. There is no ambition in his style. He 
never forced his phrase. Even when anger moves 
him, the ground does not tremble under him, as 
when Bossuet or Burke exhorts, denounces, 
wrestles, menaces, and thunders. He has none 
of the incomparably | winning graces by which 
Newman made mere siren style do duty for exact 
penetrating, and coherent thought; by which, 
moreover, he actually raised his Church to what 
would not so long before have seemed a strange 
and incredible rank in the mind of Protestant 
England. Style has worked many a miracle be- 
fore now, but none more wonderful than New- 
man’s. Mill’s journey from Bentham, Malthus, 
Ricardo, to Coleridge, Wordsworth, Comte, and 
then on at last to some of those Manichean specu- 
lations that so perplexed or scandalized his dis- 
ciples, was almost as striking, though not so pic- 
turesquely described, as Newman's journey from 
Evangelicalism to Rome. These graces were 
none of Mill’s gifts, nor could he have coveted 
them. He did not impose; he drew, he led, he 
quickened with a living force and fire the com- 
monplace that truth is a really serious and 
rather difficult affair, worth persistently pursuing 
in every path where duty beckons. He made 
people feel, with a kind of eagerness evidently 
springing from internal inspiration, that the true 
dignity of man is mind.” 


As a final testimony to Mill’s extraordi- 
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nary supremacy we quote what Mr. Mcrley 
declares, after citing it himself, to be “a 
true summary of the claim made for Miil, of 
the position generally assented to, and of the 
aims partially if not wholly achievea.”” The 
passage is from Taine, and represents a dia- 
logue between Taine himself «and some Ox- 
ford friend, actual or imaginary, in the six- 
ties: 

‘‘What have you English got that is original? 
—Stuart Mill—What is Stuart Mill?—A pub- 
licist; his little book on ‘Liteity’ is as good as your 
Rousseau’s ‘Social Contract’ is bad, for Mill con- 


cludes as strongly for the independence of the in- 
dividual as Rousseau for the despotism of the 
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State.—That is not enough to make a philosopher. 
What else?—An economist, who goes beyond his 
science, and subordinates production to man, in- 
stead of subordinating man to production.—Still 
not enough to make a philosopher. What more? 
—A logician.—Of what school?—His own. I 
told you he was an original.—Then who are his 
friends?—-Locke and Comte in the front; then 
Hume and Newton.—Is he systematic ?—a specu- 
lative reformer?—Oh he has far too much mind 
for that. He does not pose in the ey of a 
restorer of science; he does not proclaim, like 
your Germans, that his book is going to open a 
new era for the human race. He walks step by 
step, a little slowly, and often close to the ground 
across a host of instance and example. Heexcels 
in giving precision to an idea, in disentangling a 
principle, in recovering it from under a crowd of 
different cases.”’ 





IS THE DOGMA OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH STILL CREDIBLE? 


No doctrine of Christian faith, it may 
safely be stated, has more interest for the 
religious mind and is being more keenly dis- 
cussed at this time than that of the Virgin 
Birth of Jesus Christ; and in view of this 
fact a defence of the dogma from the 
point of view of so ‘‘advanced’’ a theologian as 
Prof. Charles A. Briggs, of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, is to be welcomed. He 
admits that the dogma is ‘‘the one most dif- 
ficult of belief by a large number of Christian 
people,’ but thinks that the questions con- 
cerning its acceptance are mainly those be- 
longing to the sphere of criticism, in which 
the layman is inexpert. What he sees is 
the conflict of opinion caused by criticism, 
and what he wishes to do is to so state the 
case for criticism that the terrors of its con- 
flicts may be lessened for the untried mind. 
In this effort, we see a theologian renowned 
for his radicalism on the side of the stanch- 
est orthodoxy. 

In presenting the present-day view of the 
dogma of the Virgin Birth in the light of 
modern criticism,. Professor Briggs distin- 
guishes the subject (1) in its,relation to bib- 
lical criticism, and (2) in its relation to other 
criticism. Biblical criticism, he says, is not 
sufficient for the establishment of any dog- 
ma; for the modern scholar, even though he 
be convinced that the authority of the Bible 
is infallible, demands ‘n addition the verifi- 
cation of philosophical criticism, general 
historical criticism and scientific criticism. 

Applying first the tests of biblical criti- 
cism, Professor Briggs declares that the dog- 


ma of the Virgin Birth stands the test of 
what is known as the lower criticism— 
that dealing with the verification of the text. 
Higher criticism—which is essentially lit- 
erary criticism, and as such dealing with 
the problems of ‘“‘integrity, authenticity, 
literary features and credibility of the 
writings’’-—also confirms the dogma in 
pointing out the poetic sources employed 
by the evangelistic writers as ‘‘among the 
earliest of the documents upon which the 
New Testament depends.” 

Biblical historical criticism also supports 
the dogma, since the reliability of the story 
of the Virgin Birth rests upon the testimony 
of Joseph and Mary, who are named as ‘‘the 
only primary human witnesses possible, and 
the very best witnesses.’’ Furthermore, 
argues Professor Briggs, the story must have 
had the sanction of James and Jude of the 
family of Jesus, ‘‘ otherwise it could not have 
been tolerated in the Christian community 
and could not have been regarded as authori- 
tative by the authors of the Gospels.”” These 
facts are held to dispose of the contention 
that the story is a myth, because the poems 
containing the statements of the Virgin Birth 
“are too near the event, too close to the 
apostolic community, too near the family of 
Jesus, too near the Virgin herself, to admit 
of the growth of such a legend or myth.”’ 

Biblical theology finally closes the case 
inconfirmation. We quote Professor Briggs’s 
words on this head (from The North Ameri- 
can Review): 

“The Virgin Birth is essentially a doctrine 


















or dogma. It is a mode of birth in Incarnation, 
and indeed the only mode known to the New Tes- 
tament or Christian theology. It is quite true 
that, in all the many references to the Incarna- 
tion in the Epistles and the Gospel of St. John, 
there is no mention of the Virgin Bi rth, and noth- 
ing that involves it; and it is quite possible that 
St. Paul, when writing his Epistles, never thought 
of it. That, however, amounts to nothing more 
than this, that St. Paul was so deeply concerned 
with the preexistence of Christ, with His divinity, 
and with the saving purpose of the Incarnation 
that he did not concern himself with the mode of 
birth; or, if he did know the mode, did not regard 
that as important to the purposes he had in mind 
in writing his Epistles. The same may be said 
of the author of the writings attributed to St. 
John. On the other hand, there is no other mode 
of birth in Incarnation stated or suggested in any 
of the numerous references to the Incarnation in 
the New Testament; and nothing that is in any 
way inconsistent with the mode of Incarnation 
by Virgin Birth. If Jesus Christ is the incarna- 
tion of a preexisting divine person, then some 
mode of birth was necessary. There seems to be 
no alternative between the Virgin Birth and birth 
in the ordinary way of human generation. It is 
altogether improbable that any one in the first 
Christian century could have thought of the In- 
carnation in any other way than by Virgin Birth. 
Other religions remote from Christianity do not 
hesitate to attribute Virgin Birth to their found- 
ers. It was the common opinion in biblical 
times that barren women may conceive by the 
power of God in answer to prayers. Nothing is 
more common in all the religions of the world 
than for women to pray to their gods that they 
may conceive, and to regard conception as an 
answer to their prayers. It would be difficult to 
show that any one in the time of Jesus would 
have thought it possible that God could be born 
of a woman by the ordinary method of human 
generation. If any one really thought of the 
mode of Incarnation, the only mode thinkable in 
the first Christian century was Virgin Birth. 
Objections to Virgin Birth in the interest of nat- 
ural generation are very modern, due almost en- 
tirely to the exaggerations of modern physical 
science. The environment of thought in the 
— age verifies the conception of the Virgin 
irt 


Turning now to those tests demanded by 
the modern mind which declines to accept 
any dogma on the testimony of the Bible or 
of the church, Professor Briggs invokes, first, 
general historical criticism. The demand 
made by this method of inquiry is ‘‘ whether 
the Virgin Birth is in accordance with the 
experience of mankind and therefore natu- 
ral; or contrary to that experience and there- 
fore unnatural or supernatural.’’ The an- 
swer that it is contrary to human experi- 
ence puts the matter outside the domain of 
historical criticism, but does not entitle 
historical criticism to deny its validity. 
Upon this point Dr. Briggs reasons: 


“But if historical criticism, on the one hand, 
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is impotent to verify the Virgin Birth as a fact, 
on the other hand it is impotent to discredit the 
doctrine. If angels exist, if there is a spiritual 
world, if there are spiritual relations between 
mankind and that spiritual world, if an incarna- 
tion of a preexisting divine person was necessary 
to human salvation; even if unique and unex- 
ampled in history, the Virgin Birth may be be- 
yond the domain of historical criticism, but it is 
not impossible in itself; and if angels exist as min- 
istering spirits they may have made the annun- 
ciation to Joseph and Mary. General history, if 
it cannot verify’the fact of the Virgin Birth, veri- 
fies the dogma as appearing in the most primitive 
Christian creed, not later than the middle of the 
second century, as the unanimous consensus of 
the Christian church in all its great historical 
organizations until the present time, as a dogma 
which has determined the history of Christian 
doctrine, anc through Christian doctrine the 
Christian church and Christian civilization for 
nineteen centuries. It is not possible to explain 
the history of the world without recognizing that 
there is a God in history, and that, to use the 
words of Lessing, ‘the history of the world is the 
divine education of the race.’ It is not possible 
to explain Christian history without the recog- 
nition of Christ in history, and if Christ, then 
what Christianity has always recognised Christ 
to be, the Incarnate Saviour, who by Virgin 
Birth identified Himsel f, once for all and forever, 
not with an individual man, but with human 
nature, as the Head of redeemed humanity. 
These ‘things are dogmas interpreting history, 
which cannot be verified by historical criticism 
as realities attested by the human senses and 
human experience; but, without them, Christian 
history is unintelligible, inexplicable, a mass of 
heterogeneous facts and events without harmony 
and without unity.” 


Similarly, physical science is limited in its 
power to judge. It can only affirm, says Dr. 
Briggs, that ‘‘the Virgin Birth of our Lord is 
beyond the realm ot science, and that it is in 
the realm of dogma; and that dogma must 
not be stated in any form that will contra- 
vene the laws of nature.’”’ But physical 
science, retorts the theologian, ‘‘ face to face, 
as it is, with a world beyond the reach of hu- 
man senses, and so shaken by recent inves- 
tigations that it requires all its energies to 
reconstruct its own doctrines’”’ is ‘‘at present 
in too unstable a position to give the law to 
theology.”’ The Virgin Birth is ‘‘dogma, 
back of physical science; but in no respects 
antagonistic to scientific criticism or incon- 
sistent therewith.” 

Philosophy, according to Professor Briggs, 
is confronted with the hardest of the prob- 
lems respecting the Virgin Birth since it is 
called upon to explain the duality of person- 
alities inthe God-man. Many difficult ques- 
tions are hereby raised for psychology and 
metaphysical and cosmic philosophy, but 
none, says the confident theologian, “‘that 
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have ever been regarded as insuperable by 
theologians, none that were not removed by 
the dogmatic statements of theologians more 
than a thousand years ago, when these ques- 
tions were more hotly debated than at the 
present time.’’ Dr. Briggs pursues his line 
of thought farther: 


‘‘These doctrines were formed with a full use 
of the greatest systems of philosophy that have 
ever appeared, the Platonic and the Aristotelian, 
and have maintained themselves through all the 
centuries to the present time. It is extremely 
improbable that they can be unsettled by that 
medley of heterogeneous and conflicting opinions 
that constitutes the philosophy of our day. Phi- 
losophy is at present the most unsettled and un- 
stable of all departments of human knowledge. 
It is in no position to give the law to a dogma 
which has Plato and Aristotle at its back.” 
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All the preceding arguments seem essen- 
tial for the theologian and for a system of 
doctrine. This the writer admits, with the 
further admission that belief in the Virgin 
Birth is not essential to the faith or Christian 
life of individuals. Men are entitled, he 
thinks, to accept the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion and to refuse to accept any doctrine as 
to its mode. But for biblical and historical 
scholars, as well as for dogmatic theologians, 
there is a necessity for its maintenance. To- 
deny it ‘‘would be a denial of all the Chris- 
tian philosophy of the centuries. 

It would turn back the dial of Christianity 
nearly two thousand years; it would break 
with historical Christianity and its apostolic 
foundation, and imperil Christianity itself.’’ 





It is a noteworthy fact that Palestine, al- 
though the most important of the Bible 
lands, is comparatively virgin soil so far as 
biblical archeological investigations are 
concerned. Although the Nile Valley for 
fully a century has been contributing, at 
least indirectly, to our knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and the cuneiform inscriptions, 
so abundantly distributed throughout the 
Euphrates and the Tigris countries, have for 
fifty years been a storehouse of rich biblical 
finds, Palestine itself has only in recent years, 
and that, too, grudgingly, been opened by 
the Turkish authorities to the investigation 
of the Western savant and specialist. Amer- 
ican scholars, under the leadership of Dr. 
Bliss, have done some good work between 
Jerusalem and Joppa; but the most system- 
atic efforts in this direction have been made 
by the German Palestine Society, whose 
agents, Drs. Blankenhorn, Schumacher and 
Guthe, have been working chiefly in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Jerusalem and in 
the Tell-El-Mutesellim, the ruins of the 
ancient Megiddo, on the historic plain of 
Jezreel. The Zettschrift of this society, to- 
gether with the special Mitteilungen, have 
in recent issues given a mass of new data 
concerning this last-mentioned field. 

It was already known from literary sources 
that Megiddo had passed through a long and 
varied history reaching from 1450 to 600 
B. C., but no literary information could give 
any idea of the rich collection of finds that 
have been made here in recent years, begin- 
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ning with the excavations undertaken so 
successfully about three years ago by Pro- 
fessor Selin, of the University of Vienna. 
It has become more and more apparent that 
Megiddo is a second Troy, and, as in the case 
of the latter, its ruins show a series of layers 
or strata, dating from different periods of the 
past and bearing the evidences of separate 
and distinct types of civilization. A his- 
torical development going back at least to 
3000 B. C. is revealed. Upon the ruins of 
one period the next period erected its struc- 
tures, only to give way, when these were 
again destroyed, to the work of a following 
period. Leaving out of consideration a few 
comparatively unimportant remnants of the 
Hellenic period, it is possible to distinguish 
eight different periods, one upon the other. 
The ruins themselves cover a space 360 
meters in length, 270 meters wide, these con- 
stituting a tell, or artificial hill, composed 
entirely of the remnants of older periods, 
more than ten meters in height, and at some 
places fully twenty-two meters. Only by 
the financial aid of the Kaiser, who con- 
tributed 46,000 marks, and of other special 
friends, has the Palestine Society been able 
to make investigations of sufficient width 
and depth to give an adequate idea of the 
types of civilization represented by these 
various strata. In some cases all that could 
be done was to secure tantalizing data in 
reference to structures which cannot, for 
lack of funds, be unearthed more fully. 
Among the latest finds is a palace that cer- 

























tainly dates back to the days of Solomon, yet 
only the outlines have been laid bare. It 
would take at least 100,000 marks to make 
anything like a satisfactory investigation of 
this rich archeological field. 

Only a smail portion of the lower three 
strata, the eighth, seventh and sixth, has been 
unearthed, and here the most interesting dis- 
covery is the remains of an old city wall 
belonging to the seventh period. It is quite 
extensive, but its height is only 2.50 meters, 
while the w'dth is 8.60 meters. In the fifth 
stratum a number of skeletons were found 
of a kind that shows clearly that the people 
who inhabited Megiddo at this period were 
not Semites. The character of other finds, 
in particular some evidences of Egyptian 
engraving, and a reference to the name of 
King Sesostris I, points to a date about 2000 
B.C. The fourth stratum evidently belongs 
to about the fifteenth pre-Christian century. 
The remains of a castle.or citadel, and the 
type of architecture displayed, indicate the 
presence of a Semitic class of peoples. The 
same fact is indicated by large amphore and 
other utensils, among these being some used 
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for the performance of sacrifices. Of these 
last a comparatively complete outfit was un- 
earthed. In this stratum, too, are found 
evidences of worship of Astarte, of Massebas 
(or high places), and other features of heathen 
worship condemned in the Old Testament. 
The richest stratum is undoubtedly the third, 
which shows a large number of architectural 
remains, among them some that suggest the 
treasury house of Atreus in Mycenz. Here, 
too, full sacrifical equipments have been 
found with Egyptian ornamentation bearing 
the name of King Dhutmes III (about 1450 
B. C.). Even the two latest strata as yet 
show but little evidences of Old Testament 
or Israelitish influence, although some uten- 
sils seem to bear Hebrew inscriptions. As 
yet only a meager collection of such in- 
scriptions or other literary finds has been 
made. But the data secured has been of 
great value in elucidating the details of Old 
Testament history and archeology, and 
justify the hope that when once Palestine is 
fully opened to the Bible investigator the 
harvest of good things will be indeed 
phenomenal. 





AGGRESSIVENESS OF RADICAL THEOLOGY IN GERMANY 


In the land of Luther, the protagonists of 
advanced theology have inaugurated a new 
and aggressive policy by assuming the offen- 
sive and making a vigorous campaign for the 
possession of the theological chairs, the 
pulpits, the pews, and the schools. In for- 
mer times they were generally content to 
be on the defensive, tacitly recognizing 
the superior rights of traditional theology as 
based on the official confessions of the 
church. But all this is being changed now. 
The men of the new school are organizing 
their forces for the systematic spread of their 
teachings and tenets. The old ‘‘Protes- 
tanten-Verein,’’ in Germany, which for a 
generation voiced the principles of radical the- 
ology, but has lately been almost dormant, 
has awakened to new life. The ‘Freunde 
der Christlichen Welt,’’ who cluster around 
the chief popular organ of advanced the- 
ology in Germany, are represented practi- 
cally in all the larger cities of the Empire, 
and by lecture courses and publications, 
such as the ‘ Religionsgeschichtliche Volks- 
bicher,’”’ are vigorously pushing their claims. 
A “Deutscher Monistenbund”’ has also re- 





cently been organized in the interests of a 
purely naturalistic type of religious thought, 
with Darwin’s alter ego, Professor Haeckel, 
of Jena, at itshead. The most active agent 
of the new association is its vice-president, 
Pastor Kalthoff, of Bremen, who a few 
months ago came into prominence by pub- 
lishing a work on Christ, in which he prac- 
tically denied his historical existence. Even 
so advanced a man as Professor Bousset, 
of Géttingen, felt himself called upon to 
protest against such teachings in the name 
of scientific theology and independent re- 
search. 

The newest phase in this aggressive cam- 
paign is directed against the schools, the 
purpose being to win the rising generation. 
Radical theology has already penetrated into 
the secondary schools, or the Gymnasia 
and Oberrealschulen, with their nine 
years’ course leading up to the university. 
It is a singular phenomenon in Germany 
that when a man is not orthodox enough to 
be admitted to a pulpit even in ‘‘advanced”’ 
circles, he is generally appointed religious 
teacher in some secondary school. Recently 
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a pastor named Rémer was an applicant for 
a vacant pulpit in Remscheid, in the Rhine 
province. In his trial sermon he declared 
that Jesus Christ was a God only in the sense 
in which Hercules and other mythical heroes 
of antiquity were divine. His application 
was rejected, but he had no trouble in secur- 
ing an appointment to teach the catechism, 
Bible history and other branches of religious 
knowledge in a Gymnasium. A pastor in 
Mecklenburg by the name of Schmalz had 
exactly the same experience. There are 
scores of such men appointed to school posi- 
tions, who have suffered shipwreck in the 
faith of the church. 

Special efforts are now being made by 
liberal theology to secure control of the com- 
mon schools, too. Since State and church 
are united, religious instruction occupies a 
prominent place in the curriculum. In the 
free city of Bremen the Teachers Association, 
consisting of about 600 common-school 
teachers, succeeded in having a law passed 
excluding religion entirely from the course 
of study and substituting in its place “‘relig- 
ious instruction without dogma,”’ consisting 
of the inculcation of moral precepts divorced 
from any characteristic Christian elements. 

In Bavaria particularly, this propaganda 
among the children is assuming noteworthy 
proportions, although Bavaria is the head- 
quarters of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the Empire. The organ of free thought 
published in Munich, Die Wahrheit, was 
recently sent by mail to all the pupils of the 
public schools with an article marked in 
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which all the essentials of Christianity were 
ridiculed. The gist of the article was this: 


All that is taught you in the name of religion 
is a falsehood, and the worst of the matter is, 
that your teachers know that it isso. The same 
is true of your parents; they also teach you what 
they themselves do not believe. But this matter 
is so important that it is the duty of all children 
to rebel against their teachers and parents. Tell 
them boldly that there is no God who exercises 
any providential care over people. You were 
forced into the church at birth by a baptism, to 
which you could not and did not give your con- 
sent. Now show your independence of thought 
and action and turn your backs on the church 
and her creed. 


This ‘‘ Appeal’’ was mailed in large num- 
bers to children with the request that it be 
spread broadcast. Naturally conservative 
journals are indignant. Some of them, 
among them the Leipsic Kirchenzeitung, in- 
sists upon punishment of these propagandists 
under the national laws’ that protect the 
Christian religion. 

In conservative circles these tactics are 
almost welcomed, on the ground that if ad- 
vanced theology once shows its real colors a 
vigorous reaction in favor of historic and 
positive Christianity will make itself felt in a 
most determined way. The beginnings of 
such a reaction can indeed already be traced 
in church and State. The proposed new 
school law in Prussia, for instance, gives to 
the church and to religious instructors a 
much larger sphere than ever before. It is 
hailed as a sign that, in some parts of the Em- 
pire, ‘‘the biter is being bit.”’ 





A NEW RELIGION OF HUMANITY 


“‘The first one who makes a religion of 
Democracy,’’ wrote Mazzini, ‘‘ will save the 
world”; and Henry Demarest Lloyd, the 
eminent American publicist, takes up the 
burden of this message in his striking work, 
posthumously published, ‘‘Man the Social 
Creator.’’* Tolstoy once said that the social 
problem could be solved if five men (of whom 
Mr. Lloyd was one) would get together and 
talk it out. It may be added that Mr. 
Lloyd’s strenuous and public-spirited career, 
dedicated to social service and inspired by 
high moral feeling, admirably fitted him for 





*MAN THE SOCIAL CREATOR. By Henry Demarest 
Lloyd. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


the definitely religious work which he under- 
took in his last book. He writes: 


“The spectacle of a new religion in the making 
we can see to-day. In the co-operative litera- 
ture, in the speeches of strike leaders and new 
party men, the lectures of scholars, the sermons 
of the clergy on the mount, in the church and 
outside, in the trades-union and socialistic press, 
in the magazines, in the conversation of all sorts 
of men, in the successful books of the year, and 
in the action, social and personal, which is em- 
bodying this thought, a new theory and practice 
of life are being worked out before our eyes. 
Anyone in a few hours can gather out of current 
discussion and movements of reform hundreds of 
illustrations of each count in this enumeration. 
We live at the conflux of two eternities, Carlyle 




















says. This is as true of the thought of life as of 
life itself, and mankind has always been remaking 
its theory and practice of life, which is its religion. 
But ours is perhaps the first age which had the 
self-consciousness to see itself doing this, and our 
time by all its signs manifestly approaches one of 
the great crises which have marked off history 
into eras. In the sense in which Christianity, 
though only a variation in an unceasing evolu- 
tion, was a new religion, may that also be said to 
be a new religion on which man is now brooding.” 


The new religion, continues Mr. Lloyd, is 
not merely the Christian religion, but an ex- 


pansion of it. ‘‘There will be only one form 
of worship in the new religion—work. But 
one form of prayer—aspirations.’’ More 


specifically, Mr. Lloyd writes: 


“It is nineteen hundred years since, for our 
province of the race, the conception of One Hu- 
manity and One God expressed itself in the idea 
of the Son of God and the Son of Man. That now 
is assimilated, fertilised, in the missions, emanci- 
pations and democracies of nineteen centuries, 
and interwoven forever in the tissues of race con- 
sciousness. Another thought stirs in the uni- 
versal mind. The Son of Man, Father in Heaven, 
Son of God, God, Heaven, Mediator, the Holy 
Spirit—all these are symbols by which men have 
been picturing themselves to themselves. Their 
hinder parts not yet pawed free, they have hardly 
known themselves, they have seen themselves 
only darkly, they have hardly dared believe in 
themselves as far as they have known and seen. 
But now they begin to dare to believe. The 
words and deeds attributed to the gods are in 
truth the words and deeds of humanity. They 
are the words and deeds in which men not yet 
realising themselves have tremblingly expressed 
ideals they ee too great to have been their 
own creation. en have been worshipping them- 
selves, and they are beginning to see that the 
time has come for humanity to declare itself and 
express its hopes and fears in terms of humanity. 
God is the name man gives his own future. What 
men worship that they are growing toward.” 


Progress on earth, not perfection in 
heaven, according to Mr. Lloyd’s gospel, is 
the word of the future. He illustrates this 
thought by describing the co-operative indus- 
tries of England and Belgium, the growth of 
the trade-union and Socialist movements in 
all countries, and the great social reforms 
accomplished in Switzerland and New Zea- 
land. He goes on to say: 


“The Religion of Labor has its ten command- 
ments. But they are-the same old command- 
ments. ‘No new commandment but an old com- 
mandment which. ye had from the beginning.’ 

“*Honor thy father and thy mother.’ There 
is but one people to-day that has made so much 
as an approaeh to honoring its fathers and 
mothers—the Australasian People who give their 
destitute old fathers and mothers old-age pen- 
sions. 

“*Six days shalt thou labor.’ The people of 
Switzerland have been democrats longer than any 
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THE LATE HENRY D. LLOYD 


{n a posthumous work he urges that man becomes 
truly religious in just the cegree that he is a “ social 
creator . . . coloring, modeling, harmonizing man- 
kind into living pictures, statues, songs and temples.” 


of the rest of us, six hundred years, and ought to 
be the best democrats, as they are. They re- 
membered the commandment for a seventh day 
of rest, by giving it by law to the employees of the 
railroads. Private enterprise found the fourth 
commandment ‘impracticable,’ but the democ- 
racy of London and Switzerland can obey it and 
make money, and make something better than 
money—manhood—and that is the Religion of 
Labor. 

“Thou shalt not kill.” The democracy of New 
Zealand runs its railroads so humanely and con- 
scientiously that in some years not a single pas- 
senger or railroad man is killed. Qn the railroads 
of this country in one year there were killed 8,588 
and Gcunded 64,662, the death roll of a war. 
The Religion of Labor says: There is never any 
disobedience of the commandment ‘Thou shalt 
not kill’ if it is not disobeyed when such needless 
slaughter occurs because the laws requiring life 
saving appliances are disregarded, because men 
are overworked, because grade crossings are not 
guarded, because incompetents are put where life 
depends on competence, and because profits in- 
stead of being devoted to improved service are 
spent on more palaces, more yachts, more game 
preserves, more consolidations, more legislatures 
and—other luxuries. 


“**Thou shalt not steal.’ 
‘**Thou shalt not bear false witness.’ 
““*Thou shalt not covet.’”’ 


In concluding, Mr. Lloyd draws an elo- 
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quent parallel between the artist and the 
social reformer, and pleads for a creative 
passion that shall make men gods indeed: 


“Art is nature consciously creating itself, and 
all our arts are anticipations. * We paint, model 
and make music in the constantly defeated, con- 
stantly renewed, attempt to‘become the masters 
of life. The innermost inspiration of the artist, 
whether poet, architect, orator or other maker, 
is to seize more life and make it better. Their 
rivalry is to mify the ‘principle of perfec- 
tion’ which Plato saw at work in the nature of 


things. Realism is the demand, never silent 
since art began, that art be brave and take each 
day the one step along the shortening path that 
separates the picture from the reality. The 
artist keeps Humanity’s courage up and saves the 
world from heartbreak over the misfits of its 
heroes, 


actual performance. These beauties, 
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prophets, loves and songs never die, and have 
never lived, but they make it appear what we 
shall be. The beauty and paths we dream to- 
day we will be creating to-morrow. We will 
paint red into the cheeks of the living, hope into 
their eyes, beauty into their forms and souls. 
By the help of marbles and ochres and whistling 
reed the creative within us has been making for 
itself the imaginings which it is to embody in 
nobler material than stone or paint or cadences. 
Already long at work among us, though few have 
the faith or the eyes to see it, is the art of arts, 
the art that unites and consummates all these 
other arts, the art social, coloring, modelling, 
harmonising mankind into living pictures, stat-. 
ues, songs and temples. ee 

“No man can be truly religious who believes in 
the God of yesterday or rests in the God of to-day. 
There is no salvation save in the God of to-mor- 
row.” 








Success cannot be said to have crowned 
the effort, wonderful as it was, made by 
Christ to establish in the world a system 
true to his teaching. To this conclusion 
that profound scholar and educator, Arthur 
Christopher Benson, of Cambridge, finds 
himself impelled in spite of himself, and he 
confesses it frankly, although with some 
evasion, in a work touching on many themes, 
ethical and esthetical.* He interprets 
Christ’s teaching literally. The Son of 
Man saw in formal and organized religion 
the thing he must destroy. But the worldly 
spirit captured his doctrine and imprisoned 
it within a dungeon of formalism. Chris- 
tianity became a system. Christ had no 
system. Christianity has creeds. Christ 
had none. At any rate, neither system 
nor creed, as Christianity of the organized 
type expounds both, can be found in the 
words of the-Master. These things have 
been read into the Gospel message. In so 
far, then, as Christ aimed at the establish- 
ment of a rule of life outside of the “‘ wrap- 
pings’’ of religion—and Mr. Benson feels 
convinced that this was Christ’s only aim 
—he did not achieve that great mission. 
We have to-day, in consequence, the 
spectacle of a world religiously organized 
to an extent that negatives Christ utterly. 
He stands defeated: — 

“If ever there was a divine attempt made in 


the world to shake religion free of its wrappings, 
it was the preaching of Christ. So far as we can 





*FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. By Arthur Christopher 
Benson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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gather from records of obscure and mysterious 
origin, transcriptions, it would seem, of some- 
thing oral and traditional, Christ aimed at bring- 
ing religion within the reach of the humblest and 
simplest souls. Whatever doubt men may feel 
as to the literal accuracy of these records in mat- 
ters of fact, however much it may be held that 
the relation of incidents was colored by the pop- 
ular belief of the time in the possibility of mirac- 
ulous manifestations, yet the words and sayings 
of Christ emerge from the narrative, though in 

laces it seems as though they had been imper- 
ectly apprehended, as containing and expressing - 
thoughts quite outside the range of the minds 
that recorded them; and thus possess an authen- 
ticity which is confirmed and proved by the im- 
mature mental grasp of those who compiled the 
records, in a way in which it would not have been 
proved if the compilers had been obviously men 
of mental acuteness and far reaching philosoph- 
ical grasp. 

“‘To express the religion of Christ in precise 
words would be a mighty task; but it may be 
said that it was not merely a system nor primarily 
a creed; it was a message to individual hearts, 
bewildered by the complexity of the world and 
the intricacy of religious Seer vamaee. Christ 
bade men believe that their Creator was also a 
father; that the only way to escape from the 
overwhelming difficulties presented by the world 
was the way of simplicity, sincerity and love; that 
a man should keep out of his life all that insults 
and hurts the soul, and that he should hold the 
interests of others as dear as he holds his own. 
It was a protest against all ambition and cruelty 
and luxury and self conceit. It showed that a 
man should accept his temperament and his place 
in life as gifts from the hands of his father; and 
that he should then be peaceful, pure, humble and 
loving. Christ brought into the world an entirely 
new standard. He showed that many respected 
and reverenced persons were very far indeed from 
the Father: while many obscure, sinful, miser- 
able outcasts found the secret which the respec- 
table end contemptuous missed.”’ 





















Never was there a message which cast 
so much hope abroad in rich handfuls to 
the world. The astonishing part of the 
revelation was that it was so absolutely 
simple. Neither wealth‘nor intellect nor 
position nor even moral perfection was 
needed. The simplest child, the most 
abandoned sinner, could take the great gift 
as easily as the most honored statesman, 
the wisest sage—indeed more easily; for 
it was the very complexity of affairs, of 
motives, of wealth, that entangled the soul 
and prevented it from realizing its freedom. 
Christ lived his human life on these prin- 
ciples; and sank from danger to danger, 
from disaster to disaster, and having touched 
the whole gamut of human suffering and 
disappointment and shame, died a death 
in which no. element of disgust and terror 
and pain was wanting: 


“And from that moment the deterioration 
began. At first the great secret ran silently 
through the world from soul to soul till the world 
was leavened. But even so the process of cap- 
turing and transforming the faith in accordance 
with human weakness began. The intellectual 
spirit laid hold on it first. _Metaphysicians scru- 
tinized the humble and sweet mystery, overlaid it 
with definitions, harmonized it with ancient sys- 
tems, dogmatized it, made it hard and subtle and 
uninspiring. Vivid metaphors and illustrations 
were seized upon and converted into precise state- 
ments of principles. The very misapprehensions 
of the original hearers were invested with the 
same sanctity that belonged to the master him- 
self. But even so the bright and beautiful spirit 
made its way, like a stream of clear water, re- 
freshing thirsty places and making the desert 
bloom like the rose, till at last the world itself, 
in the middle of its luxuries and pomp, became 
aware that here was a mighty force abroad which 
must be reckoned with; and then the world itself 
determined upon the capture of Christianity; and 
how sadly it succeeded can be read in the pages 
of history; until at last the pure creature, like a 
barbarian captive, bright with youth and beauty, 
was bound with golden chains and bidden, be- 
wildered and amazed, to grace the triumph and 
ride in the very chariot of its conqueror. 

‘“‘Let me take one salient instance. Could 
there, to an impartial observer, be anything in 
the world more incredible than that the Pope, 
surrounded by ritual and = and hierarchies 
and policies, should be held to be the representa- 
tive on earth of the peasant teacher of Galilee? 
And yet the melancholy process of development 
is plain enough. As the world became Chris- 
tianized, it could not be expected to give up its 
social order, its ambitions, its love of power and 
influence. Christianity uncurbed is an incon- 
venient, a dangerous, a subversive force; it must 
be tamed and muzzled. It must be robed and 
crowned. It must be given a high and honored 
place among institutions. And so it has fallen 
a victim to bribery and_intrigue and worldly 
power ” 
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Our critic does not for a moment say that 
Christianity does not even thus inspire thou- 
sands of hearts to simple, loving and heroic 
conduct. The secret is far too vital to lose 
its power. It is a vast force in the world, 
and indeed survives its capture in virtue of 
its truth and beauty. But instead of being 
the most free, the most independent, the 
most individualistic force in the world, it has 
become the most authoritarian, the most 
traditional, the most rigid of systems. Asin 
the tale of Gulliver, it is a giant indeed, and 
can perform gigantic services still; but it is 
bound and fettered by a puny race. Now 
the question must be asked, how are those who 
are Christians indeed, who adore in the in- 
most shrine of their spirit the true Christ, 
who believe that the star of the east still 
shines in unvelled splendor over the place 
where the young child is,—how are they to be 
true to their Lord? In answer: 


“‘I would say that if they are true to the spirit 
of Christ they have no concern with revolutionary 
ideals at all. Christ’s own example teaches us to 
leave all that on one side, to conform to worldly 
institutions, to accept the framework of society. 
The tyranny of which I have spoken is not to be 
directly attacked. The true concern of the be- 
liever is to be h:; own attitude to life, his relations 
with the circle, small or great, in which he finds 
himself. He knows that if indeed the spirit of 
Christ could truly leaven the world, the pomps, 
the glories, the splendors which veil it would melt 
like unsubstantial wreaths of smoke. He need 
not trouble himself about traditional ordinances, 
elaborate ceremonials, subtle doctrines, meta- 
physical definitions. He must concern himself 
with far different things. Let him be sure that 
no sin is allowed to lurk unresisted in the depths 
of his spirit. Let him be sure that he is patient, 
and just, and tender-hearted and sincere. Let 
him try to remedy true affliction, not the affliction 
which falls upon men through their desire to con- 
form to the elaborate usage of society, but the 
affliction which seems to be bound up with God’s 
own world. Let him be quiet and peaceable. 
Let him take freely the comfort of the holy in- 
fluences which churches, for all their complex 
fabric of traditions and ceremony, still hold out 
to the spirit. Let him drink largely from all 
sources of beauty, both natural and human.” 


But let the Christian beware of thinking 
that what is the open inheritance of the 
world is in the possession of any one small 
circle. Let him not even seek to go outside 
of the persuasion, as it is so ‘‘strangely”’ 
called, in which he was born. Christ spoke 
of little sects and the fusion of sects because 
he contemplated no church in the sense in 
which it is now so often used, but a unity 
of, feeling which should overspread the 
earth. 
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GOETHE AS A MYSTIC 


‘Jesus would have been Goethe’s dearest 
friend, had he known him,’’ says Vernhagen, 
a contemporary of the great German thinker. 
In view of Goethe’s radical views and well- 
known disregard for Christian morality, 
these words are somewhat startling. But 
Eduard Herrmann, a writer who quotes 
them in the Theosophical monthly, The 
Word (New York), insists that Goethe is 
2 much misunderstood personality. The 
widely prevailing idea that Goethe was a 
materialist and a forerunner of Haeckel and 
Darwin, Mr. Herrmann brands as entirely 
misleading. He says: 

“It is true that many years before Darwin, 
Goethe conceived the idea of evolution (see his 
‘Metamorphosis of Plants’), but this is the onl 
resemblance he has with the materialistic phi- 
losophers who like to claim him as their own. 

‘*Goethe was too great a seer to lose sight of the 
fact that matter has its origin in spirit; indeed, is 
spirit materialized. His wonderful intuition 
taught him things which are abhorred by those 
materialists who, owing to constant and exclu- 
sive occupation with what they call matter, have 
lost connection with the spiritual world and are 
deaf and blind to everything which borders on the 
occult world. 

‘*Goethe, on the contrary, recognized early in 
life the extraordinary importance which the study 
of the hidden forces in nature has for the develop- 
ment of humanity. Hence we need not be aston- 
ished if we find him to be a mystic and anoccultist 
who believes in powers hidden in man which we 
cannot yet understand and explain. Although 
his works abound with proofs for this assertion, 
yet few people know that this is the case.”’ 

Goethe was a freethinker, says Mr. Herr- 
mann, only in the sense in which Kant and 
Schopenhauer were freethinkers. He was 
‘‘a true sage, always searching for the 
reality underlying all phenomena’’; he 
‘investigated everything without prejudice”’ 
and he ‘did not deny what he did not 
know.”’ There is evidence to show that 
Goethe believed in what we now call 
telepathy. He more than once expressed 
his conviction that ‘‘a soulbis able to impress 
another soul by the thought alone.’”’ He 
also seems to have believed in specters or 
astral bodies, and at times saw his friends 
in this guise. He liked to write stories of 
an occult character, and said to Lavater: 
‘‘I am more inclined than anybody else to 
believe in a world other than our visible 
one, and I have enough power of life and 
poetry to feel my own self enlarged into a 
universe of spirits, as Swedenborg teaches.”’ 
To quote further: 


‘‘Even miraculous works like those reported 
in the gospels, this great freethinker did not re- 
ard as impossible. This may be seen in his 
utobiography (‘My Life,’ vol. VII.), and also in 
his story of the Saint i Neri (‘Italian Voy- 
age) of whom he says that he had the natural gift 
of feeling the approach of a person not yet in 
sight; of having a presentiment of things happen- 
ing in distant places; of knowing the r stow ts of 
people; of transmitting his own thoughts unto 
others. Then he says: ‘Those and similar gifts 
many people possess; some may pride themselves 
with having one or the other now and then; but 
the uninterrupted presence of such faculties and 
their ever ready exercise, is only conceivable in a 
century when the concentrated, undivided forces 
of soul and body can make their appearance with 
astonishing ener zy. 

“Goethe knew well that the existence of 
these occult or psychical powers is more often de- 
nied by so-called learned men than by others, be- 
cause they wholly depend on the evidence of the 
senses. e also knew how little the senses are re- 
liable, for he says: ‘The greatest verities very 
often contradict, nay mostly always, the testi- 
mony of the senses. Than the movement of the 
earth around the sun—what can seem more ab- 
surd?’ 

‘‘On another occasion he says: ‘The most ex- 
cellent, the most remarkable happenings will be 
denied as long as possible. It is a matter of great 
prejudice that any one method of investigating 
nature could be put under the-ban, as being un- 
worthy of serious consideration.’”’ 


Goethe foreshadowed a strong tendency 
in modern thought when he dwelt on the 
power of the mind and the will to prevent 
disease, and said to Eckermann, his secretary: 
“It is incredible what the moral will of man 
can do in cases where it seems to be im- 
possible to avoid infection by a disease. It 
permeates, so to speak, the whole body 
and brings it in an active condition which 
repels all hurtful influences. Fear, on the 
contrary, is a state of lazy weakness, which 
makes us an easy prey to every enemy.” 
He went even further, and admitted the 
possibility of a time when man’s will power 
should control the very elements of nature. 
He believed in “‘inspiration,”’ too. On this 
subject he wrote: 


‘Every productivity of the highest kind, every 
invention, every oot thought with its conse- 
quences, is beyond all terrestrial power, and can 
be commanded by nobody. The man who has 
them must receive them gratefully as a gift from 
heaven. He is, in such cases, very often the tool 
of a higher power; a vessel that has been found 
worthy of receiving divine influences. 

“It is a mistake to believe that every work of 
art is nothing but the product of tte’ A human 
—. ust try, yourself, to create with human 

orces and will alone some such master work as 
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is comparable to that of Mozart, Raphael or 
Shakespeare.” 

Goéthe had strong convictions in regard 
to reincarnation and immortality. ‘I am 
sure of having been here thousands of times 
and I hope that I shall return thousands 
of times,”’ he said to his friend Falk. In 
one of the poems to Frau von Stein, for 
many years his most intimate woman- 
friend, he wrote: 


Tell me what has fate ordained for us, 
Why did it bind together you and me 
Inseparable, intimate and close? 

Well I know that in olden, long-gone times 
You, dearest, were my sister or my wife. 


His works are full of allusions to immor- 
tality: 

““By no means would I be deprived of the hap- 
piness which the belief in a future existence brings 
with it; yes, I should say that all those are dead 
for this life who do not believe in another one.”’ 

“It is absolutely impossible for any thinking 
being to think of the non-existence or cessation 
of life and thought; therefore everyone carries 
the proofs of immortality in himself and quite in- 
voluntarily.””-—(To F. V. Miller.) 

“The conviction of our continued existence 
arises in my mind from the conception of ac- 
tivity; for if Iam restlessly active to my iast day, 
nature is bound to grant me another form of 
existence if that one is not any more adequate to 
my spirit.’’—(Eckermann.) 
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“The thought of death leaves me perfectly 
quiet, for I have the firm conviction that our 
spirit is an indestructible being; it is comparable 
to the sun which to our mortal eye seems to set, 
but which, in fact, never does so, but forever 
shines.’’—(Eckermann.) 

‘“*Man, although ever attracted to this earth 
with its hounele and thousands of phenomena, 
lifts up his eyes, searching and yearning for the 
immeasurable spaces above him, to heaven, be- 
cause he feels deeply and distinctly that he is a 
citizen of that spiritual world in which he must 
believe. In this presentiment lies the secret of 
eternal aspiration after an unknown goal.’’— 
(Eckermann.) 

“To create this clumsy world out of simple ele- 
ments, and let it eternally roll in the beams of the 
sun could not have satisfied God, if it was not his 
purpose to found on this material basis a seed 
plot for a world of spirits. Thus he is always 
active in higher natures, in order to elevate the 
lower ones.’’—(Eckermann.) 

‘*Man is the first discourse between nature and 
God. On another planet the dialogue will be 
higher, deeper and wiser.’’—(To Falk). 


In our age of materialism, concludes Mr. 
Herrmann, it is well to remember these wise 
and noble thoughts, which ‘‘have come 
down to us and will live long after us, be- 
cause they are expressions of that eternal 
truth which is cherished by many, but which 
reveals itself only to the heart either of a 
child or of a genius.” 


A SCIENTIFIC BASIS FOR IDEALISM 


In the entire domain covered by religion 
and philosophy there are few problems more 
interesting than that involved in the ques- 
tion which Professor Miinsterberg, of Har- 
vard University, has endeavored to answer 
in his latest work*. This question may be 
stated: Is there a standard of absolute 
values in the universe? or, in ethical 
terms: Is there a standard of absolute 
morality by which man’s life and conduct 
may be guided? And Professor Minster- 
berg’s emphatic answer can be summed up 
in his concluding words, ‘‘Science falls 
asunder if we disbelieve in absolute ideals.”’ 

At first sight, says Professor Minsterberg, 


‘ it is true that science presents an absolutely 


passionless, an absolutely unmoral, aspect. 
‘‘The stars may move, the earth may grow 
hot or cold, men may be born and die, but 
from the standpoint of natural science 
one combination of atoms cannot be better 





*SCIENCE AND IDEALISM. By Hugo Mansterberg. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


in itself than any other possible combina- 
tion.”” Likewise ‘‘to the chemist the poison 
is not worse than the food, and the weed is 
not worse to the botanist than the flower, 
the cosmos not better to the astronomer 
than the chaos.’’ Even from the standpoint 
of the psychologist, speaking scientifically, 
pleasure has no more value than pain, and 
wisdom and virtue are not to be exalted 
above vice or foolishness. The element 
of valuation and of moral feeling only enters 
when we consider the physicist and the 
psychologist as themselves neither objects 
nor yet passive, but as beings who stand 
completely outside of the natural system. 
In taking attitudes which affirm truth or 
reject error, they ‘“‘represent a life-expe- 
rience which must be superadded to the dead 
objects of the scientist.” 

But even if we are ‘“‘subjects with atti- 
tudes, free actors on the stage of life,’’ has 
the world, then, gained the possibility of ab- 
solute values? Says Professor Mansterberg: 
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‘““We must decide for ourselves,” he says, ‘“ what 
ideals we wish to uphold, whether we want the world 
to be a world for us or merely a dream and a chaos; 
but this at least we must understand, that science falls 
asunder if we disbelieve in absolute ideals.” 


“If progress and law and peace, the true and 
the beautiful and the moral and the religious, 
have been preferred simply because they gave to 
you or to me or to the greatest possible number 
the most intense possible individual pleasure, then 
we still remain in a world in which nothing has an 
absolute value, and in which every claim for 
every other kind of valuation is equally justified 
and has merely to legitimate itself-as another 
taste for other attractions. What we call ugly 
or inharmonious, untrue or immoral, has just the 
same right to be called valuable if somewhere peo- 
ple chance to have so curious a liking. And 
every one knows that this is no vague hypothesis. 
Do not our sociologists amass most fascinating 
material to show us how in the moral ideas of the 
Hottentots or the Fiji Islanders our vices become 
virtues, how that which is ugly to us they call 
beauty, and how that which is absurd they value 
as knowledge? Does there not run through all 
the history of civilization an eternal Sp2ncerian- 
ism which triumphantly presents such facts to the 
naive as proof that there is indeed no absolute 
standard for human ideals? Again and again 
have pseudo-philosophers conducted to their own 
satisfaction the onslaught against absolute ideal- 
ism, by showing that the truth of yesterday can- 
not. be the truth of to-day; that Chinese music is 
not that of Beethoven, that the law of Kam- 


chatka is not that of our supreme courts, and that 
somewhere, I do not know where, moral children 
eat their grandfathers and grandmothers.”’ 

In spite, however, of the apparently 
conflicting ideals and truths of different 
nations and epochs, there is a sense, as 
Professor Mtinsterberg points out, in which 
they express unity. They all aim toward 
the same éternal value: § self-fulfilment, 
self-realization. ‘‘ Whenever ideals are to 
be valuable to me,’ he observes, ‘‘they 
must somehow bring satisfaction and ful- 
filment to my desires: the purpose of my 
will must be realized.’’ He proceeds to 
ask: ‘‘Cannot my will aim at the realiza- 
tion of an end which does not appeal to my 
personal intei st, but which I will because 
I enter into the willing and feeling of the 
independent world, and because I feel 
satisfied if its purpose becomes realized?” 
To this question, he replies: ‘‘All this is 
possible, it is clear, only if two conditions 
are fulfilled: the objective world must have 
a will of its own, and its will must force 
itself upon me and thus become my own 
desire.” A simple illustration follows: 

“‘T hear a melody. I like the sound of that 
melody; it gives me pleasure, just as I like the 
taste of a sweet fruit. The liking of those tones 
is a personal taste; some one else may like better 
a melody of stronger rhythm. That I personally 
have at present just a longing for this sad little 
melody cannot have more than anindividual, per- 
sonal meaning. It is a fulfilment of personal 
desire, and yet noone can hear the melody without 
being aware that another kind of demand is ful- 
filled therein which is independent of my present 
personal feeling. As that melody approaches its 
end, the player is no longer free in his choice of the 
last notes. We may never have heard it before, 
and yet we feel that those first tones seek just this 
last tone. They long for it. The melody is not 
complete without it. Those tones themselves de- 
sire that end, and whether I care to hear music 
now or not, I must subordinate myself so far that 
I must want that closing of the melody, as the 
demand lies outside my personal wishes. Those 
first tones have the right to demand that last one. 
Not I will it, but they will it; and as such a mel- 
ody, with its own eternal rights, sounds endlessly 
about us the universe itself.’’ 

It is in this sense that Professor Miinster- 
berg conceives the relation of man to a 
universal standard at the heart of things. 
As individuals, we are forced by the very 
law of being toward the fulfilment of person- 
ality, the realization of ourselves; and to 
“‘make a world out of our experience means, 
and cannot mean anything else than to 
apperceive every bit of the chaos as some- 
thing which must will to be dtself.”” 


“But the will to be itself must lead to different 
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demands, and each of these demands thus intro- 
duces a special group of values into the world, 
eternally given withits deepest ultimate structure. 
To be itself may mean, firstly, that our bit of ex- 
perience is to be preserved, is to last through ever 
new experiences, and is to be found again and 
again. The satisfaction of this demand gives us 
the values of truth. But to be itself may mean, 
further, that our bit of life experience is to stand 
for itself, complete in itself, independent of every- 
thing beyond it. The satisfaction of this desire 
gives to the world the eternal values of harmony 
and beauty. Thirdly, to be itself may also mean 
that our bit of experience demands a completion 
which it has not yet reached, and which it aims 
thus to secure. The satisfaction of this demand 
gives to the world the values of progress and law 
and morality. And, finally, to be itself means to 


be ultimately without inner contradiction, to be 
a unity. If those various desires interfere with 
one another, if the order of knowledge and the 
beauty of happiness and the duty of morality 
cannot dwell together, then we have not a world 
which remains really unified in all eternity, Thus 
arises the ultimate demand that all the values be- 
come one; that the world remain absolutely it- 
self; and the satisfaction of this demand brings us 
the values of religion and philosophy.” 


Whether the world is to be a world for us 
or merely a dream and a chaos, says Pro- 
fessor Mtinsterberg in conclusion, we must 
decide for ourselves; ‘‘but this at least we 
must understand, that science falls asunder 
if we disbelieve in absolute ideals.”’ 





ARE WE PASSING THROUGH A GREAT MORAL CRISIS ? 


That ‘‘the human race is at present ) ass- 
ing through one of the most acute : rises 
since the.age of Charlemagne” is the con- 
viction of an able London writer, F. Carrel. 
Mr. Carrel defines moral crises as ‘‘conflicts 
of principles of conduct occasioned by 
altering conditions of society,” and, in 
arguing the reality of the present crisis, he 
draws upon economics and science, as well 
as upon religion and ethics. In all of the 
great spheres of thought, he indicates, there 
is an apparently irreconcilable conflict of 
principles. 

Turning to the social problem, first of all, he 
cites the increasing social unrest of our times. 
The poor are no longer passive or contented, 
he observes; they are stretching out their 
hands toward the pleasures which knowl- 
edge and enterprise have rendered abundant 
and exquisite. ‘‘Never was the life-zest 
greater than to-day, yet never was the 
competition for the means of gratifying it 
more keen.’’ The writer continues (in The 
Monthly Review): 

“The hitherto undisputed right to superfluity 
is challenged, and those who claim it fees that 
the tenure of wealth will one day be insecure, for 
they foresee that the votes of the proletariat may 
eventually prevail against them. . Many also are 
disturbed in their sense of right, considering that 
all attempts to alter the ancient laws of property 
are vicious and predatory in principle, destructive 
of the sacred right of each man to enjoy the fruit 
of his own labor or of that of his ancestors, and 
these are generally unwilling to admit that even a 
modicum of truth can reside in doctrines which 
subvert what they regard as a primordial prin- 
ciple of social weal. Sometimes they maintain 
that the ignorant poor are by reason of their ig- 
norance unfit to be entrusted with the use of 


wealth, but they see that as education extends its 
scope this objection loses weight. On the other 
hand, many of the poor, especially those possess- 
ing a certain education, are conscious of a sense 
of injustice, and seek the means of a more equal 
distribution of advantage. There probably never 
was a time, unless it was under the Antonines, 
when the poor were contented with their lot, but 
there probably never was a period when the lot 
of the poor was more discussed and their interests 
more actively pursued. And as the issues of the 
struggle between wealth and poverty are enor- 
mous for each of the opponents, it is evident that 
the present strife must contribute greatly to the 
present crisis.” 


The trouble has been rendered more 
intense, Mr. Carrel goes on to say, by the 
faulty and immoral applications of Darwin’s 
famous theory of ‘‘the survival of the fittest”’ 
to social life. We have ‘‘made the error of 
concluding that social progress has as its 
end the survival of those who are the best 
adapted to existing conditions, rather than 
of those who are the best adapted to a series 
of ulterior conditions.’’ On this point the 
writer says further: 


‘‘The result of the struggle for life practised 4 
outrance by human beings is to banish the human 
sentiment of pity, and to fill men’s minds with 
apprehension of the neighbor. It tends to re- 
duce the free man, happy in his own initiative, 
into poverty or into subservience to a master; and 
the existence of the feeling thus created is de- 
structive of the peace of mind which is essential 
to social happiness. We cannot conceive the life 
of primitive man, competing for existence with 
wild beasts and often with his own species, ever 
on the alert to guard against attack, to have been 
a happy one. Neither can we conceive that a 
society engaged in a relentless competition ¢an 
lead a felicitous existence. Restitutions of the 
result of successful competition are sometimes 
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made, and the fact proves that those who make 
them are conscious of the need of clemency; but 
it is very doubtful whether the alleviations which 
these restitutions procure compensate for the 
misery and social discontent produced. _ It is cer- 
tain that as long as this pseudo-Darwinism en- 
dures, fear and suspicion must be rife and society 
must suffer.” 


Next in importance as a factor in the 
present crisis is mentioned the opposition 
which is being manifested between the 
religions and the moral 
codes they maintain, 
and the moral code 
which is being slowly 
evolved from scientific 
conceptions of the 
world and life. The 
one body of doctrine 
is rooted in theology 
and the supposed 
relation of man to a 
personal God, while 
the other either denies 
God altogether or con- 
jectures Him as an un- 
knowable first cause; 
and the simultaneous 
exposition of the two 
views must have a 
disturbing influence. 
Moreover— 

“The one acknowl- 
edges a divine incentive 
to do right, the other 
only the conviction of 
reason to act in a way 
that is best for men. 
The ‘right’ of the one is 
not always the ‘right 
of the other. It would 
be unlawful for a relig- 
ious person to pursue his 
ordinary vocation on the 
seventh day, but a man 

ssessing no religious 

elief would not be de- 
terred if he found it con- 
venient to doso. A prac- 
tising Christian should 
sacrifice himself for his 
neighbor, but a follower 
of Seonser would hold 
that individuals have 
duties towards them- 
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the adulteration of food, P these are held by 
the scientific to be grave offences against the race. 
Wars in the past have been sanctioned by religion, 
or, at all events, not decreed as immoral, yet the 
humanitarian contingent of the scientific host 
considers them as pe 

This sense of conflict has made itself felt in 
almost every domain of life to-day—in the 
relations of the sexes, in the attitude of the 
younger toward the] older generations, in 
the clash between co lectivism and individ- 

ualism, between inter- 

nationalism and pa- 

triotism. The respon- 

ses of the representa- 
* tive teachers of the 
age to the questionings 
of the modern world 
can only be described 
as baffling and con- 
tradictory. Comte, 
Herbert Spencer, Tol- 
toy, Ibsen, Nietz 
sche—who can ex- 
tract a coherent body 
of doctrine from these, 
admittedly great 
thinkers though they 
are? 

Mr. Carrel does not 
pretend to solve the 
momentous problems 
that he suggests. Ev- 
ery individual, he 
seems to indicate, 
must settle his own 
problem and follow 
his own conscience. 
What is needed above 
all is the quality of 
moral courage. ‘‘ If ex- 
istence be accepted,”’ 
he says in closing, ‘‘a 
fortitude must be 
maintained to perse- 
vere in a well-ordered 
life of moderated but 
unfailing energy, of 
limited indulgence of 
™ the senses, of stoicism 


selvesas well as towards Los Angeles. ‘The sculptor has been very happy pain, with a determi- 
he 


: ° ’ rip- in making the clay tell his story,” observes : . 
their neighbors Scrip Arena. ‘How well does the sleek, weil-fed, self-cen- Nation to strive for 


tural religion also, owing tered figure represent the egoist who through 
to the remoteness of the wealth, the assumption of divine rights, the accident 


others as well as self 


eriod when its conduct of birth or the sword of force seeks power, prestige without waiting for 


and advantage over others! 


And equally felicitous 


aws weremade, doesnot jc'the type of noble humanitarian who, thoughtless the final proof of the 


mention moral defécts of self and unwilling to rise alone, has fixed his eyes 
which have grown out of on the heights to which he is raising his weaker 


wisdom or the logical 


brother. Here we have epitomized the heart of the necessity for such a 


civilisation,suchastemp- o7 23+ struggle that is now raging throughout the civ- 


tation to alcoholism and = iflized world” 


course.”’ 
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INFLUENCE OF TUBERCULOSIS ON ART IDEALS 


It appears to Dr. John Bessner Huber, the 
eminent American specialist in tuberculosis 
that the quality of the genius of a great man, 
if he be consumptive, may be, in some cases 
at least, affected by his disease. Dr. Huber 
suggests that this is due to the effect upon the 
nervous system of the toxins evolved in the 
body by the bacillus. One instance among 
many that could be cited 
is afforded by the malady 
and the music of Chopin. 
During the last ten years of 
his life Chopin suffered from 
what appears to have been 
fibro-caseous tuberculosis, 
which is the usual form of 
the disease popularly known 
as consumption. In con- 
sequence of the sufferer’s 
resisting power, there was an 
effort on the part of nature 
to effect a cure. The down- 
ward progress of the patient 
wasslow. It may have been 
arrested. In any event, there 
occur in Chopin’s composi- 
tions those alternations of 
hope and despair, of joy and 
sorrow, in which the psychi- 
cal states of the phthisis 
patient are faithfully reflec- 
ted. The inspiration was 
strictly tuberculous in this 
regard. To quote Doctor 
Huber on the subject of the 
psychic state in tuberculo- 
sis :* 

‘The pathetic. fact seems to 
be, with regard to tuberculosis, 
as in all things else, that all 
phases of individual life, the 
physical, the moral, the mental, 
the spiritual, seem intimately 


blended and interdependent, so 
that the whole is affected by an 





“‘The consumptive, however, as regards his 
psychism has to contend with some factors which 
do not generally obtain in other chronic affec- 
tions. It is no wonder he is sensitive and that his 
sensitiveness makes him morbid, when others 
manifest fear because of his mere presence among 
them; look upon him asif he had committed some 
crime; are annoyed because of the cough and the 
expectoration compelled by his disease. 

“‘We might here adopt the old classification of 
mind inte will, intellect and 
emotions. The will, as all other 
mental aspects, is unstable and 
variable; however, there is 
sometimes an extraordinary op- 
timism. The intellect is often 
acute; and sometimes it is oddly 
uncanny and outré. The emo- 
tions of consumptives are very 
varied. Ecstasy, impulsiveness, 
obstinacy, irritability, abnormal 
energy, alternate with depress-. 
ion, grief, disappointment.” 


Here we have a psychic 
state which reflects itself un- 
cannily in Chopin’s composi- 
tions. Indeed, it has even 
been said that it was wrong 
in Chopin to produce music 
so unearthly as his. After 
a piano concert devoted 
wholly to the compositions 
of Chopin, notes Dr. Huber, 
the absence of the virile 
element is so impressive 
that the healthy would wish 
to run, to shout, to jump, to 
do some feat of strength by 
way of establishing an equi- 
librium. ‘‘Much, indeed, of 
almost spectral beauty there 
is in this man’s work, sug- 
gesting too insistently the 
white moonlight and exotic 
atmospheres. What mortal, 
indeed, will ever again, un- 
less in a dream, hear such 




































abnormality in any one aspect. 
We may here note that as 
regards the moral nature the 
consumptive differs in no way 
from other chronic sufferers. 





* CONSUMPTION AND CIVILIZATION. 
By Dr. J. B. Huber. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 


Courtesy of J. B. Lippincott Company. 


A LEADER IN THE WAR UPON 
TUBERCULOSIS 


Dr. John Bessner Huber, author 
of “Consumption and Civilization,” 
thinks that the history of mankind 
on its artistic as well as its economic 
side, may have been conditioned by 
tuberculosis. 


exquisite music—music 
supernatural and not at all 
of the earth—as that in the 
trio ot the first polonaise; or 
such plaintive melody, which 
sounds as if the composer 
were communing with spirit 
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THE BACILLUS OF TUBERCULAR CONSUMPTION 
IN RELATION TO BOTTICELLI’S ART 
“Its characteristic tendency to typify,’ says an art 
critic, “gives an almost emblematic character to some 
of Botticelli’s pictures.” Pathology attributes this 
expressiveness to the consumptive model. 


creatures, as is to be found in the nocturne 
(opus 37)?" And it is not too far fetched an 
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inference that tuberculosis has developed a 
school of musical theory deriving its in- 
spiration from the symptoms of the disease 
which has psychical effects wrought out in 
eerie harmonies, strange phrases in sixths 
and duo waltz passages of the wailing de- 
scription. And as tuberculosis inspires so it 
establishes a taste. The melancholy mood 
of certain stages of the disease predisposes to 
an appreciation of such music. Art and 
music were appreciated by Marie Bashkirt- 
seff with the whole gamut of her emotions 
conditioned by the bacillus which is the spe- 
cific cause of tuberculosis. And thousands 
upon thousands of women are in her condi- 
tion, perhaps without suspecting it. Weare 
at the threshold, then, of a pathology of 
music. 

There is reason to believe that tuberculosis 
and music, if not precisely allies, are in no 
sense antagonists. Music has a therapeutic 
value of a kind, and it is noteworthy that 
Chopin’s malady was protracted for a period 
of some ten years. Among the laboring 
classes, according to expert opinion, a case 
of tuberculosis may last less than a year. The 
average duration of cases which grow 
steadily worse is’ between one and three 
years. But among musicians, among whom 
the conditions of life are usually easy physic- 
ally, the disease may be indefinitely pro- 
longed. In the incipient stages of the 
disease, the musical amateur may reveal his 


_peril by the character of the compositions 


appealing to him, and the same is true, in an 
even greater degree, of the composer. This 
is shown deductively by the case of Chopin. 

In the plastic arts a similar influence is at 
work. Tuberculosis, or at any rate the symp- 
toms of it, are reflected in the latest school of 
German sculpture, which stands fof a revolt 
from the healthiness of the Venus de Milo. 
Instead of well-developed chests we have 
flattened mamme. Lankiness is _trans- 
formed into statueSque effects. The poise of 
the head is consumptive, and the attitude is 
frequently characteristic of tubercular lassi- 
tude. If this school makes headway in Ger- 
many, the sculpture of the empire will in 
time be the inspiration of a tuberculous 
ideal, pure and simple—that is, from the 
standpoint of medical diagnosis. 

The circumstance would not, to be sure, 
be an artistic novelty. As far back as the 
fifteenth century, the masterpieces of Italian 
painting were inspired by the bacillus. or, to 
be more accurate, by its ravages. A perfect 
instance is afforded by Botticelli’s master- 
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piece catalogued as ‘‘Venus.”” This treasure 
of Italian art has distinct value as a patho- 
logical exhibit in the study of tuberculosis. 
It demonstrates that functional modifica- 
tions due to the disease may be unaccom- 
panied by anatomical stigmata of a virulent 
type. Nevertheless, hereditary predisposi- 
tion to consumption is indicated in the 
sunken cheek, the long, slender neck, the 
steep, sloping shoulders. The model who 
sat for this masterpiece almost certainly died 
if not of acute miliary tuberculosis, then of 
the fibro-caseous form. The Botticelli paint- 
ing speaks volumes of the influence exerted 
by the prevalence of consumption upon ar- 
tistic taste. We must remember that in 
Italy, as soon as Brunelleschi had discovered 
the laws of linear’‘perspective, anatomy came 
to be studied by artists as well as by physi- 
cians. The result was a marked improve- 
ment in drawing. But there was no im- 
provement in the art of medicine. Diagnosis 
was unknown in the modern sense. The 
connection between turbercles and phthisis 
was not demonstrated until the seventeenth 
century by Silenius, the Italian physician. 
Nor were dissections permitted until after 
the Renaissance. In the fifteenth century, 
when the Florentine school, to which Botti- 
celli belonged, was in the lead, no anatomist 
or pathologist was in a position to study or 
explain tubercles. We see the result in 
the work of Filippo Lippi, the first to por- 
tray individual faces in sacred pictures. It 
is observable in the characteristic senti- 
mental type of countenance developed by the 
Umbrian artists, inspired by the Florentine 
school. We have human faces indicating 
the type of tuberculosis in which the lungs 
become denser, cavities form here and there 
and the downward progress of the patient is 
slow and may be arrested. 

Dr. Huber would point to Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, the modern disciple of Botticelli, 
as an exponent of the tuberculous ideal in 
painting. ‘‘ Many of his paintings have that 
expression of suffering which is undoubtedly 
phthisical in origin. A certain sweet sad- 
ness which attaches to these pictures is due 
to phthisis in the models. It is the appeal- 
ing sadness of disease.’’ And as Simonetta 
Catanea, who sat for Botticelli, died of con- 


- sumption at an early age, the model most 


frequently engaged by Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti was likewise a consumptive. 

More suggestive than any generalization 
from these facts is the theory that art crit- 
icism derives its standards from a tubercu- 
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PRE-RAPHAELITISM EXEMPLIFYING THE 


STAGES OF TUBERCULOSIS 


In these works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti we see im- 
mortalized that wistful melancholy which the miliary 
stage of lung infection imparts to the human |[counte- 
nance. 


lous ideal. ‘‘It is, indeed,” writes Dr. 
Huber, “difficult to gauge such influence; to 
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compute the extent to which thought can 
affect the development of a leucocyte, the 
making of a drop of lymph or the behavior of 


an excretory cell. The process is not sus- 
ceptible of investigation by the microscope 
or by laboratory methods.” 





PROFESSOR SHALER ON CHANGES TO COME IN THE 


HUMAN 


Though, so far as we can fairly conjecture, 
mankind of the latest generation are to be 
structurally the same as those of the first, the 
late Prof. Nathaniel Southgate Shaler saw 
good reason to believe that important 
changes of proportion are certain to occur. 
He was of opinion that there is a prevailing 
tendency to certain modifications, such, for 
instance, as enlargement of the great toe and 
lessening in the size of the external ear. 
Professor Shaler enlarges upon the general 
topic in his newly issued work,* but comes at 
last to the. conclusion that no changes in man’s 
structure will ever fundamentally modify his 
physical being. 

It is in the intelligence, according to Shaler, 
that we are to look for the important changes 
in the nature of man. In that part of his 
being we find a variability the like of which 
exists nowhere else in the organic realm. Be- 
tween the lowest and the highest varities 
of living men the difference in mental power 
is so great that if like variations existed in 
their bodily parts they would be assigned to 
different. orders, or perhaps even diverse 
classes in the type of vertebrates. From the 
most inferior normally developed intelligence 
of the human type and the noblest intellect in 
man the interval, measured in like manner, 
would be vastly greater than between races 
or tribes of men. It did not seem to Professor 
Shaler too much to say that it exceeds the 
anatomical range from the fishes to the high- 
est mammalia. 

Were it not, indeed, for the fact that these 
differences-are hidden under the mask of our 
human shape, they would be overwhelming in 
their effect—such as to take away all sense 
of kinship with our fellows. Thus, while 
measured by physical standards we must as- 
sume that the earth is not likely to come by a 
new anatomical genus of man, and may never 
attain even so far as a new species differing 
from some of those now existing as much as 
the Hottentot differs from the Aryan, it may 


*MAN AND THE EARTH. By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. 
Fox, Duffield & Co. 


PERIOD 


come to know intellectual species, genera and 
families of which we can form no conception. 
In the mind of man we have entered upon a 
new realm of life, one where development 
appears to have no such limitations as con- 
trol the lower stage of anatomical history. 
Professor’ Shaler, however, reckoned it an 
essentially ‘vain endeavor to forecast the 
psychic future of man in its fulness as so 
many contemporary scientists are essaying to 
do. As for himself, he looked forward to 
what he termed an organic advantage to man- 
kind—the avoidance of the tax that disease 
levies upon society and upon the individual: 


“Tn the infra-human life this tax is so slight as 
to be of small consequence, at least among the 
vertebrates; it is not great among the lowlier 
tribes for the reason that the habits of brutes 
and brutal men do not lend themselves to dis- 
ease, and even more for the reason that maladies 
mean the speedy removal of the sufferers from the 
association, and, as the result of the selective proc- 
ess, the protection of the stock from contaminat- 
ing inheritances. It is when the weak come to 
be protected that the malady tax on the society 
in which they belong effectively begins. Thus the 
first result. of sympathetic care for the invalid, 
that care which marks the first stage of the truly 
human society as distinguished from the mere 
herd, is to lower its capacity for action, so that 
in the existing conditions of our commonwealths 
the care devoted to the inactive absorbs probably 
near to one-half of their resources. There is rea- 
son to believe that we are now coming to a stage 
where the disease tax, which has hitherto mount- 
ed with the advances of culture, is to be dimin- 
ished by the extirpation of maladies. This is 
evidently not to be accomplished by any hideous 
Spartan plan of destroying weak infants, but by 
a fitting care that such come rarely to life and 
that they do not send their weakness on to mar 
the race. We are rapidly coming to a sense that 
while the individual life has an absolute right. to 
a seemly place in the world it has absolutely no 
inborn right to send its infirmities onward 
through the generations: that this question as 
to the fitness of the men to be belongs to the 
commonwealth and is to be determined bv rea- 
son. It is also to be accomplished by the develop- 
ment of sanitation—in the larger sense of that 
large word—through which our kind is to effect 
the most important part of its difficult task of 
reconciliation with the environment.” 








THE GEOLOGICAL PROPHET OF MANKIND 
Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, who, as dean of the Lawrence Scientific School of Har- 
d long been the ablest exponent of American geological theory. ‘“Perhaps,’’ writes Mr. 

Langdon Warner, in 7he World’s Work,“‘it should be said that he was a psychologist before he was a 


Courtesy of The World’s Work. 


The late Prof. 


vard University, ha 
All science was written for him in terms of humanity.” 


geologist. 
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-ANTS THAT HAVE LIVING HONEY-JARS 


More than a quarter of a century ago Dr. avers, on the basis of mathematical calcu- 
Henry C. McCook journeyed tothe Gardenof lations made by himself, that it could never 
the Gods for the purpose of studying a little- pay to cultivate. these ants after the fash- 
known variety of ant which had the pecu-_ ion of the bee-keepers. Not that the honey 
of the ants is not edible. In fact, it is a 
delicacy much appreciated in some parts of 
Mexico. But the industry is not com- 
mercially feasible, for the product is not 
sufficiently abundant. 

Dr. McCook’s impressions when he broke 
into the ants’ dormitory were vivid: 





“‘The vaulted roof is beaded with rich amber- 
colored spheres, from beneath which protrude 
the yellow trunks and legs of living insects. 
These are the honey-bearers, whose rotund ab- 
domens with their stores of sweets have made 
their species famous among the emmet tribes. 
As the light breaks in—the first these cavernous 
halls have ever known,—a faint wave of move- 
ment stirs throughout the compact group of 














F ine. ; ! . 
ona tgs ert yine ‘linked sweetness.’ The shock of the income 
HONEY ANT WORKERS OBTAINING HONEY sunshine, and the confusion that has seized and 
FROM A HONEY BEARER ANT scattered so many of their fellows, as their habi- 


The working ants within the ant nest get their meals tation crumbles about them, do not loose their 
from the rotunds—the ants swelled with loads of honey hfojd upon their perch. It could hardly be by 


athered outside. In this picture the rotund stands : 5 
with head erect. She has regurgitated a drop of the Chance that the roof to which they cling has been 
honey with which her abdomen is tense. This drop left rough and gritty, instead of being smoothed 
hangs to the mouth and isenjoyed bya big ant while off as are the alintes. At least, so it is, and the 


o others strive to get what they can. a ‘ “ 
is ° - fact aids the rotunds to keep their place.’ 


liarity of utilizing certain of its fellows as Whence did the ants get their honey? It 
living honey-jars. The quest wassuccessful. required no little patience on Dr. McCook’s 
The ants were studied on pe 




















the spot and in captivity su 
—for Dr. McCook se- wl 
cured specimens for tic 
leisurely investigation. th 
Yet it has only been with- Th 
in a very recent period wi 
that Dr. McCook has ho 
* formulated definite con- an 
clusions regarding this pic 
insect, and he has just abi 
given them to the world len 
in Harper’s Magazine. pre 
He traced the ants to Th 
the moundlets in which It i 
they live, and his great tion 
triumph came when his the 
chisel, deftly wielded, un- rett 
covered a large room sen’ 
within the ant moundlet. tan 
He had burst into the tion 
dormitory of the fat » From Harper's Magazine stor 
members of the com- HOW THE HONEY ANT SWELLS WITH HONEY the 
munity, the living honey- “In ants,” writes Dr. Henry C. McCook, ‘the alimentary or intestinal canal mar 
jars in which the staff pestes.es  Sosrly straight tabs through thé thorax fato the abdomen. | There it ther 
of life of these creatures gizzard. The crop is in the fore part of the abdomen. The canal opens directly whi 
into it and therein the gathered nectar is stored. Itselasticity . . . admits 
s stored. Dr. McCook  o¢ immense expansion.” fron 

















From Harper’s Magazine 
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HONEY ANTS ASSEMBLED UPON THE ROOF OF A CHAMBER WITHIN THEIR NEST 


The bulk of the store within their swollen abdomens comes from the workers, the true honey gatherers. 
Of these there are three castes, the majors, minors and minims or dwarfs. 


part to establish the fact that the source of 
supply is the oak-gall or rather galls from 
which the flow is stimulated by the tritura- 
tion of gall-fly larve. The ants set out on 
their honey-gathering expeditions at sunset. 
They keep a strong force at home, some of 
which, writes Dr. McCook, are seen at all 
hours of the night on guard around the gate 
and patrolling the mound, even pushing the 
pickets beyond. The return home begins 
about midnight. The incomers are chal- 
lenged by the sentries, who guard the ap- 
proach to the nest with military vigilance. 
The antennal countersign is always exacted. 
It is now proved by Dr. McCook’s investiga- 
tions that foraging workers, to which caste 
the rotunds or honey-bearers belong, when 
returning as ‘‘repletes,” are ‘‘tolled”’ by the 
sentinels and watchers. That is an impor- 
tant mode, seemingly, of effecting a distribu- 
tion of the food supply, although the living 
storeroom is drawn upon when necessary by 
the workers. It is likewise drawn upon by 
many a Mexican lover of the sweets stored 
therein. These ants have no means with 
which to repel invasions. To quote again 
from the study in Harper’s Magazine: 


‘That the workers are fond of the honey which 
the rotunds carry was seen while excavating a 
nest. Some of the tense abdomens were acci- 
dentally ruptured. The excitement that racked 
the formicary, the martial ire and fervor to assail 
a foe, the instinct to save larve, pupze and other 
dependents, were suspended in the presence of 
this tempting delicacy, and amid the ruins of 
their home the workers clustered around their un- 
fortunate comrade and greedily lapped the sweets 
from the honey-moistened spot. It was a pitiful 
sight, and noted to the disparagement of the 
ants, until the observer remembered that human 
beings have displayed equal greed and ‘on, 
self-gratification amid their country’s wreck. 

“‘Over against this, one may put a fact appar- 
ently more to the credit of our Melligers. rom 
time to time the rotunds died in their artificial 
nests. The bodies hung to their perch for days 
ere the death-grip relaxed and they fell. Some- 
times the attendant workers failed to note the 
change for a day or more, and caressed and 
cleansed them with wonted care. When they 
pares the truth, and set about to remove the 

ody, the abdomen was first severed from the 
thorax. Then the parts were taken to the 
‘cemetery,’ that common dumping ground for 
the dead which ants maintain. The abdomens, 
with their tempting contents, were never vio- 
lated. The amber globes were pulled up steep 
galleries, rolled along rooms and bowled into the 
grave yard along with juiceless heads, legs and 
trunks.”’ 
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Earthquake predictions of a scientific 
character are things of the future, confesses 
a writer in the Revue Scientifique (Paris), but 
such forecasts are not so far in the future as 
some might suppose. Two circumstances 
simplify the subject. We are to remember, 
first of all, that earthquakes of any violence 
occur only in a certain well-defined area. In 
the next place, all the seismographic records 
of the past ten years indicate—so far as they 
have been collated—a distinct periodicity in 
the energy of the terrestrial crust. Dr. F. de 
Montessus de Ballore, whose recently pub- 
lished work on earthquakes is rated. very 
highly by the Revue Scientifique, confirms 
the generalizations just supplied. He thinks 
that earthquakes will in time be predicted with 
the accuracy of astronomy in foretelling the 
transits of Venus. But it may be necessary 
to wait many years for the necessary cal- 
culations and deductions. These will be 
based upon the interpretations of seismo- 
graphical records. Now, it is far from cer- 
tain that any seismologist knows just how to 
draw an inference from these records. They 
must be deciphered as carefully as inscrip- 
tions in an ancient tomb. Seismologists 
here and there think they have the key to the 
riddle in the distribution and periodicity of 
sun-spots. Sun-spots vary in frequency and 
distribution on the sun’s surface in a period 
averaging a little more than eleven years. 
The great vibrations which are said to 
agitate the sun are believed to extend to the 
earth in a mode directly connected with a 


, Seismic cycle. This seismic cycle is undeter- 


mined as yet. It remains for seismologists 
and astronomers to collate the two sets of 
records bearing upon the twin subjects. The 
result may be a scientific method of forecast- 
ing earthquakes. 

So much for French speculation upon the 
subject. English scientists and American 
scientists place more confidence in a connec- 
tion traced by many of them between the 
times and the places of earthquakes. Prof. 
H. H. Turner, F.R.S., one of the professors 
of astronomy at Oxford, and a student of 
seismography for years, writes in the London 
Times that we may be able to predict pe- 
riods of earthquake frequency with sufficient 
definiteness to answer practical purposes: 

‘There seems to be some evidence in support of 
the view that exceptional irregularities in the ro- 
tation of our earth may be responsible for an in- 


creased number of earthquakes at particular 
times. That the evidence is slight must be at- 
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tributed to the shortness of the time during which 
it has been possible to obtain it, and not neces- 
sarily to inherent weakness in the evidence itself. 
The discovery that such irregularities existed 
was made only 20 years ago, though the phe- 
nomenon was then traced back through the old ob- 
servations. The irregularities are systematic in 
character, and the law gripe | them is ap- 
proximately known already; so that, if the pre- 
sumed connection between them and earth- 
quakes is confirmed, we may be able to predict 
periods of ges earthquake frequency. Such 
periods would be in some respects analogous to 
the times of spring-tides. It is a familiar fact 
that at new and full moon the tides are much 

eater than when the moon is at the quarters. 

he reason is that we have two tide-raising 
bodies, the moon and the sun, which sometimes 
act in concert, and then we get large tides; some- 
times in opposition, and then we get small tides. 
If the influence of these two bodies were more 
nearly equal, instead of the moon being so pre- 
dominant a partner, we can imagine times when 
the tides would be barely perceptible. Similarly 
there are apparently two contributors to the 
variation in our earth’s rotation, which sometimes 
act in unison and sometimes in opposition. 
They are more nearly equal in influence than are 
our moon and sun; and consequently there are 
times when these two contributors nearly balance 
one another and the axis of rotation remains 
almost steady. But in due time the contribu- 
tors reinforce one another and the axis acquires 
a considerable ‘wobble.’ Each end of the axis 
then describes a curve composed of wide sweeps 
and sharp bends; and the evidence seems to be 
that at the sharp bends we are particularly liable 
to earthquakes. ie 

“It is eminently to be desired that a mathe- 
matical investigation of the point should be under- 
taken; but the difficulties are very great, and as 
yet no one has had the time and courage to attack 
them. It will be seen, then, that the seismologist 
is as yet not able to give forecasts of any com- 
mercial value, though he is by no means without 
hope of doing so.” 

The whole subject of periodicity in earth- 
quake forecasts is much involved in the 
problem of the connection between earth- 
quakes and volcanoes. The independence 
of the volcano from the earthquake seems 
well established to the Comte de Montessus 
de Ballore. London Nature cannot persuade 
itself that all the conclusions of this eminent 
authority have been arrived at by sound 
methods. It inclines to the opinion that:a 
far more sweeping application of the statis- 
tical method must be made before earth- 
quake prophesy will become anything but a 
kind of guess-work. Earthquakes are most 
abundant where the crust movements have 
been greatest and most recent. Earth- 
quakes become rarer as these movements 
have diminished in frequency or violence. 
This is as far ‘as seismology has been carried, 
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THE FUTURE OF LOVE-MAKING IN THE LIGHT OF SCIENCE 


Of all the social revolutions to which man- 
kind will yet be indebted to the progress of 
science, not one, asserts that eminent biologi- 
cal psychologist, Mr. Havelock Ellis, can 
ever equal in importance the modification of 
the sentiment of romantic love already ef- 
fected in part—and soon to be completed— 
by eugenics. The science of eugenics, as de- 
fined by its founder, Dr. Francis Galton, is 
simply the study of the agencies under social 
control that may improve or impair the 
racial quality of future generations either 
physically or mentally. Through the mu- 
nificence of Dr. Galton and the co-operation 
of the university of London, the beginning 
of the attainment of the eugenic ideal has at 
length been rendered possible. The senate 
of the university has this vear appointed 
Edgar Schuster, of New College, Oxford, to 
the Francis Galton Research scholarship in 
natural eugenics. It will be Professor 
Schuster’s duty to carry out investigations 
into the history of classes and of families 
and to deliver lectures and publish memoirs 
on the subject. “It is a beginning only,” 
writes Mr. Havelock Ellis in The Nineteenth 
Century (London), ‘but the end no man can 
foresee.”’ 

It is not to the point to declare, adds our 
authority that love laughs at science and 
that the winds of romantic passion blow 
where they list. That, as eugenic investi- 
gations of the few years last past demon- 
strate, is by no means true. It is not true, 
says Mr. Ellis, that anyone loves anyone and 
that mutual attraction is entirely a matter 
of chance. The investigations which have 
been lately carried out show that there are 
certain definite tendencies in this matter. 
Certain kinds of people tend to be attracted 
to certain kinds. Like are attracted to like 
rather than unlike to unlike. Again, while 
some kinds of people tend to be married with 
special frequency other kinds tend to be left 
unmarried. Nor are the causes on the sur- 
face. There are numerous subtle influences, 
paradoxical enough on the surface, which 
eugenics will not merely investigate but con- 
trol. Sexual selection, even when left to 
random influences; is still not left to chance. 
It follows definite and ascertainable laws. 
In that way the free play of love, however 
free it may appear, is really limited in a 
number of directions. 

These limitations to the roving impulses 


of love, while very real, to some extent vary 
at different periods in accordance with the 
ideals which happen to be fashionable. In 
more remote ages they have been still more 
profoundly modified by religious and social 
ideas. Polygamy and polyandry, the cus- 


‘tom of marrying only inside one’s own caste 


or only outside it—all these and various con- 
tradictory plans have been easily accepted 
at some place and at some time. But they 
have offered no more conscious obstacle to 
the free play of love than among ourselves 
is offered by the prohibition of marriage be- 
tween near relations. To quote from Mr. 
Ellis: 


‘“‘The eugenic ideal which is now developing is 
not an artificial product but the reasoned mani- 
festation of a natural instinct, which has often 
been far more severely strained by the arbitrary 
prohibitions of the past than it is ever likely to be 
by any eugenic ideals of the future. The new 
ideal will be absorbed into the conscience of the 
community, like a kind of new religion, and will 
instinctively and unconsciously influence the im- 
pulses of men and women. It will do all this the 
more surely since, unlike the taboos of savage so- 
cieties, the eugenic ideal will lead men and women 
to reject as partners only the men and women who 
are naturally unfit—the diseased, the abnormal, 
the weaklings—and conscience will thus be on the 
side of impulse. 

“It may, indeed, be pointed out that those who 
advocate a higher and more scientific conscience 
in matters of mating are by no means plotting 
against love, which is for the most part on their 
side, but rather against the influences that do 
violence to love—on the one hand, the reckless 
and thoughtless yielding to mere momentary de- 
sire; and, on the other hand, the still more fatal 
influence of wealth and position and worldly con- 
venience, which give a factitious value to per- 
sons who would never appear attractive partners 
in life were love and eugenic ideals left to go hand 
in hand. It is this sort of unions, and not those 
which are inspired by the wholesome instincts 
of wholesome lovers, which leads to the deteriora- 
tion of the race. The eugenic ideal will have to 
struggle with the criminal, and still more reso- 
lutely with the rich; it will have few serious quar- 
rels with normal and well-constituted lovers. 

‘It will now perhaps be clear how it is that the 
eugenic conception of the improvement of the 
race embodies a new ideal. We are familiar with 
legislative projects for the sterilisation of the un- 
fit. But such projects, and, indeed, any mere 
legislation, cannot go to the root of the matter; 
for, in the first place, what we need is a great body 
of facts, and a careful attention to the record and 
registration and statistical tabulation of personal 
and family histories; in the second place, we need 
that sound ideals and a high sense of responsi- 
bility should permeate the whole community, first 
its finer and more distinguished members, and 
then, by the usual contagion that rules in such 




















































matters, the whole body of its members. In 
time, no doubt, this would lead to concerted social 
action. We may reasonably expect that a time 
will come when if, for instance, as in a case known 
to me, an epileptic woman conceals her condition 
from the man she is marrying it would generally 
be felt that an offence has been committed serious 
enough to invalidate the marriage. We must not 
suppose that lovers would be either willing or 
competent to investigate each other’s family and 
medical histories; but it would be at least as easy 
and as simple to choose a partner from those per- 


sons who had successfully passed the eugenic” 


test.”’ 


Nor will it be a matter of any great diffi- 
culty for eugenic science to devise so effect- 
ive a test that without it no member of our 
race within the pale of civilization can be 
eligible as an object of manifestations of ro- 
mantic love. Eugenic certificates, accord- 
ing to the suggestion of Dr. Galton himself, 
would, in time, be issued by a suitably con- 
stituted authority to those candidates who 
chose to apply for them and were able to 
pass the necessary tests. Such certificates 
would imply an inquiry and examination 
into the hereditary influences dominating or 
conditioning the constitution, health, in- 
telligence and character of the individual. 
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The possession of such a certificate would in- 
volve a superiority to the average in all these 
respects. No one would be compelled to 
offer himself for such examination,'just as no 
one is compelled to seek a university de- 
gree. Its possession would often be a de- 
cided advantage. There is nothing to pre- 
vent the establishment of a board of exam- 
iners of this kind at once. Mr. Havelock 
Ellis is sure that, once established, many 
candidates would hasten to present them- 
selves before the board. There are obvi- 
ously, he thinks, many positions in life 
wherein a certificate of this kind of superi- 
ority would be helpful. But its chief dis- 
tinction would be that its possession meant 
a patent of natural nobility. The man or the 
woman who held it would be one of Nature’s 
aristocrats to whom the future of the race 
might be safely left without further question. 
There would, with the progress of scientific 
knowledge and the increasing importance of 
the eugenic certificate, soon follow an ex- 
tinction of that adventitious superiority en- 
joyed by the rich and the socially prominent 
types of persons in all that relates to love- 
making eligibility. 





THE DISAPPEARING LINE BETWEEN MATTER AND 
ELECTRICITY 


The corpuscle is in reality nothing but a 
disembodied electrical charge. A corpuscle 
contains nothing material. It is electricity. 
It is nothing else. Instead of speaking of 
the corpuscle we should speak of the electron. 
The electron is, then, a disembodied elec- 
trical charge, containing no matter, and is 
the term which will yet be employed to 
designate this ultimate unit of which all so- 
called matter is probably composed. And 
if the electron contains nothing that corre- 
sponds to our ordinary conception of matter, 
and since the same electron can be split off 
from atoms or from the molecules of all sub- 
stances, the question naturally arises: Is not 
all so-called matter of an electrical nature? 

This query, set forth by Dr. Harry C. 
Jones, Professor of Physical Chemistry in the 
Johns Hopkins University, in his new work 
on the alleged electrical nature of matter,* is 
answered boldly by him. There is a large 





*THE ELECTRICAL NATURE OF MATTER AND RADIO- 
| ACTIVITY. By Harry C. Jones. D. Van Nostrand Co, 


and increasing mass of evidence, says Pro- 
fessor Jones, warranting the belief that the 
line separating matter from electricity is on 
the point of disappearing. Indeed, this con- 
clusion is accepted, at least tentatively, he 
says, by a considerable number of the leading 
physicists and physical chemists the world 
over. 

This theory makes the electron—the cor- 
puscle, as some prefer to call it—the ultimate 
unit of all matter. The atoms are made up 
of electrons or disembodied electrical charges 
in rapid motion. The atom of one elemen- 
tary substance differs from the atom of an- 
other elementary substance only in the num- 
ber and arrangement of electrons contained 
in it. Thus we have at last the ultimate unit 
of matter, of which all forms of matter are 
composed. The remarkable circumstance 
is, says Professor Jones, that this ultimate 
unit of matter—of which all matter is com- 
posed—is not matter at all, as we ordinarily 
understand that term. It is electricity. 











It cannot be too strongly insisted upon, 
says Professor Jones, that matter is a pure 
hypothesis. What we know in the universe, 
and all that we know, is changes in energy. 
In order to have something to which we can 
menta'ly attach the energy, we have created, 
in our imagination, matter. Matter, then, 
is a pure hypothesis. Energy is the only 
reality. We are accustomed to take exactly 
the opposite view and to regard matter as 
the reality and energy as hypothetical. But 
not only is matter a pure hypothesis, but we 
have not the least evidence for its existence, 
as we ordinarily understand the term. And 
it is interesting to note that Ostwald and 
Thomson have reached the same conclusion 
on a point of far-reaching importance in con- 
nection with any theory of matter that may 
finally prevail. 

All atoms of whatsoever kind, if all that 
has preceded be correctly presented, are 
made up of electrons. Electrons are nothing 
but negative charges of electricity in rapid 
motion. In accepting this wonderfully sim- 
ple and beautiful theory that the nature of 
all matter is essentially the same, we must 
not forget, proceeds Professor Jones, that the 
facts of chemistry and of physics have to be 
accounted for. We must remember that we 
have over seventy apparently different forms 
of matter which cannot be discomposed into 
anything simpler or into one another, by any 
agent known to man: 


‘‘We must also remember that these elements 
of the chemist have each their definite and dis- 
tinctive properties, both physical and chemical. 
They enter into combination with one another 
in perfectly distinctive ways and form compounds 
with defifite and characteristic properties. In 
a word, we must remember the almost unlimited 
facts of chemical science, which are facts, regard- 
less of whatever conception of the ultimate nature 
of matter we may hold. 

‘‘We must also not be unmindful of the great 
mass of facts that have been brought to light as 
the result of the application of physical forces to 
these apparently different kinds of matter. To 
take one concrete example: The results of spec- 
trum analysis show that most of the chemical 
elements have their own definite and character- 
istic spectrum, that an element sets up vibrations 
in the ether that are of perfectly definite wave 
lengths and by means of which the element in 
question can be identified—these being different 
for every element. 

‘*Further, while this is true, certain simple and 
beautiful relations between the wave length of 
the waves sent out by a given element have been 
discovered.” 


Thousands of facts of the character of 
those mentioned must be dealt with by any 
ultimate’ theory of matter that can be re- 
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garded as tenable. To this condition the 
electrical theory of matter is responding 
more and more. The atom, however, is 
rendered very complex by this theory. 
Take, for example, the atom of mercury. 
This contains somewhat more than 150,000 
electrons. Some of the heavier atoms are 
even more complex. The approximate num- 
ber of electrons contained in an atom is 
found by multiplying the atomic weight of the 
atom in terms of hydrogen asthe unit—by 770. 
But this complex nature of the atoms en- 
ables us to account for the facts of spectrum 
analysis. Certain elements, such as iron, 
uranium and the like give out thousands of 
wave-lengths in the ether, in accordance 
with the prevailing theory of light, as is 
shown by the enormous number of spectrum 
lines produced by these elements. In terms 
of the old conception of the atom, it was 
difficult to see how such a large number of 
vibrations of such widely different periods 
could be set up in the ether by a single ele- 
ment. Before we had the electron theory, 
it was recognized that the atom must in its 
ultimate essence be complex in order to pro- 
duce such effects as are brought out by 
spectrum analysis alone. ‘‘The simplest 
atom must be more complex than a piano.”’ 
The electron theory, giving us some idea of 
the complexity of even the simplest atoms, 
makes it possible to form a mental picture 
of how an atom can produce such effects in 
the ether as is shown by a study of the 
spectrum. Light is not only thrown by the 
electron theory on the problem of spectrum 
analysis, but we are led very far in the direc- 
tion of an identification of matter and elec- 
tricity. All science thus seems to be on the 
eve of a generalization more comprehensive 
in its scope than the lawof gravitation itself. 
While the law of the conservation of mass 
can have but a limited application in the 
light of the new views gaining acceptance 
among physicists, Professor Frederick 
Soddy is another who suspects that a far 
more fundamental modification of all theo- 
ries of matter is impending. He too refers 
to the growing faintness of the distinction 
between electricity and matter, the view, 
that is, that all material and mechanical 
phenomena possess an _ electro-magnetic 
origin. There is no doubt, he adds, in a 
paper published by the Chemical Society of 
London, that it is only a question of time 
before it becomes pussible tor these far- 
reaching conclusions to be put to the test 
of experiment. 















































































































































































































































































































It is probable—in truth, it is almost cer- 
tain—that the prediction of weather over 
much longer periods than are now practica- 
ble will be successfully accomplished when 
we possess a more intimate and continuous 
knowledge of the meteorology of the sun 
than we do at present. So declares Prof. 
R. A. Gregory, who holds the chair of Astron- 
omy in Queen’s College, London, and who 
advances a theory of weather periodicity 
based uponasolarcycle. It is a remarkable 
fact, he says, in a paper contributed to Mac- 
millan’s, that the cycle of thirty-five years, 
shown by solar phenomena, corresponds 
exactly with a cycle of meteorological 
changes on the earth. Prof. E. Bruckner 
discovered some few years ago that there is a 
periodic variation in climate over the whole 
earth, the average length of the cycle being 
thirty-five years. No matter what results 
of meteorological observations are examined, 
or whether they are obtained in the tropics 
or in polar regions, a variation in a cycle of 
thirty-five years can be detected in them. 

Rainfall, pressure and temperature, move- 
ment of glaciers, frequency of severe winters, 
or the height of water in rivers, lakes or in- 
land seas, all vary year by year. But, neg- 
lecting individual years, it is found that the 
conditions for about seventeen years are be- 
low the average, while for the next seventeen 
years they are above the average. It is im- 
possible to predict whether any particular 
year will be colder or warmer than usual or 
whether the rainfall will be above or below 
the average. But, taking several years to- 
gether, Bruckner’s cycle affords justification 
for the belief that the rainfall will be more 
than usual until about the year 1913, just as 
it was thirty-five years ago—in the seventies 
of last century. On the average, we may 
expect that during the next ten years the 
pressure will be below the normal and the 
rainfall will be above what is usual. 

Here, then, we are afforded a clue to a 
well-marked cycle of change in terrestrial 
and solar meteorology. It is a cycle of 
about thirty-five years—that is, about three 
of the eleven-year periods of sun-spot fre- 
quency. In a period of a little more than 
eleven years, spots upon the sun wax and 
wane in number and extent. At the present 
time the sun is in a condition of maximum 
activity. Sun-spots, which may be regarded 
as solar cyclones, frequently appear upon its 
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THE WEATHER FROM NOW TO 1913 


face. The annual area of spotted surface 
will decline from now to about the year 1912, 
and then will increase again to 1916, when 
sun-spots will be as numerous and frequent 
as they were during the past year. This 
eleven-year period is of a very definite char- 
acter. The magnetic conditions of the earth 
vary in precisely the same cycle. 

Successive cycles are found to differ in 
certain respects from one another when a 
critical examination is made of solar phe- 
nomena. It was discovered not so long ago 
by Dr. W. J. S. Lockyer that, underlying the 
ordinary sun-spot period of about eleven 
years, there is another cycle of greater length, 
namely, about thirty-five years. In other 
words, the sun has to pass through three 
cycles of eleven years before it reaches the 
same state as it was before. There will be a 
condition of maximum activity until 1916. 
Another maximum will occur in 1927. But 
not until 1938 will the sun be in precisely the 
same condition as it was last year. 

These results indicate the value of the in- 
vestigations of meteorological records ob- 
tained from all over the world by Sir Norman 
Lockyer and Dr. W. J. S. Lockyer. They 
sought to ascertain whether the observa- 
tions prove any definite cycle and whether 
any relationship exists between meteorolog- 
ical changes on the earth year by year and 
variations of solar phenomena. The results 
were in line with the work of Prof. H. C. 
Russell, government astronomer for New 
South Wales, who made a list of the dates 
of all the droughts that had been recorded 
in history from the earliest times. Says 
Professor Gregory of Mr. Russell’s work: 


‘*The conclusion he arrived at from the records 
was that they all fitted into a cycle of 19 years 
though of course there were many blanks in the 
series, owing to the absence of historical evidence. 
The drought predicted by Elijah (I Kings xvii. 1) 
was 42 times‘1g years after Pharaoh’s drought 
(Gen. xli. 54), which was 5 times 19 years after 
the drought in the time of Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 1). 
Some 19 years later Elisha’s prediction of a 
drought (2 Kings viii. 1) was fulfilled. It is also 
noteworthy that the drought in David’s time (2 
Sam. xxi. 1), although it does not appear to have 
been predicted, was 36 times 19 years after Pha- 
raoh’s. In all probability the astronomers of the 
ancient world were familiar with cycles of drought 
and famine, just as they were with the 19 years’ 
cycle of eclipses, nearly 4000 years before the 
commencement of our era. There is evidence 
that the Egyptians knew of the cycle of fat and 
lean years, and the Jews =" took the knowl- 
edge away with them.” . 
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On both sides of the sea San Francisco has 
been made the subject of numerous poetical 
efforts, very few of which deserve more than the 
life of an hour or two, and some of which do not 
deserve that. Mr. Edwin Markham, however, 
contributes a short poem of sonnet size that tells 
the story of the city’s destruction with dramatic 
power. It was read by Mrs. Fiske at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York, May 4, and 
was published later in the New York Dramatic 
Mirror: 


SAN FRANCISCO DESOLATE 
By Epwin MarKHAM 


A groan of earth in labor-pain, 

Her ancient agony and strain; 

A trembling on the granite floors, 

A heave of seas, a wrench of shores, 

A crash of walls, a moan of lips, 

A terror on the towers and ships; 

Torn streets where men and x im go by; 
Whirled smoke mushrooming on the sky, 
Roofs, turrets, domes with one acclaim 
Turned softly to a bloom of flame, 

A mock of kingly scarlet blown 

Round shrieking timber, tottering stone; 
A thousand dreams of joy, or power, 
Gone in the splendor of an hour. 


A longer poem on the same subject is written 
by ‘“‘the Bentztown bard”’ and is published in 
the Baltimore Sun. It is somewhat imitative of 
Joaquin Miller, but displays a fairly adequate 
sense of the poetical opportunity furnished by 
the occasion, and is better than the writer’s 
rather ridiculous pseudonym would lead one to 
expect: ° 
THE SPIRIT OF ’49 


By THE BENTZTOWN BaRD 


Gray-bearded, rugged, lithe and long, 
He stood and gazed upon the spot 
Where, proud and beautiful and strong, 
A city was that now is not. 
Tears, manly tears, coursed down his face; 
The thing that was to him was dear, 
For he had seen it in its grace— 
This California pioneer! 


“O city of my sunset seas,” 
He murmured, as a voice that dreams. 
‘‘Farewell her golden argosies, 
Her voyagers of the old triremes; 
Far out beyond her ocean gate 
I see miraged the things that were 
The human tide that followed fate 
Unto the naked birth of her. 


‘*The long processions o’er the hills, 
The cracking whips above the steers, 





The lumbering wagons memory fills 
With souls who entertained no fears; 
The picks on shoulder in that train 
That sought a new world in the old, 
And left the harvest fields of grain 
To till these Western hills of gold. 


‘*Her first rude huts, I see them rise, 
Her later avalanche of life, 
Building beneath these matchless skies— 
To love as one could love a wife— 
A city with the spirit fine 
That follows rugged manhood’s sway; 
A portion of the new world’s spine, 
A measure of the far Cathay. 


“*A little of Parisian verve, 
A spice of warm Castilian things, 
A rugged share of homespun nerve 
That gives and takes and lifts and flings; 
A savor of freebooter law, 
An oath, a blow, a bullet’s leap, 
Or, less of tragic, on the jaw 
A fistful of uncourted sleep. 


“But out of it, and through and through, 
Mixing the rugged with the fine, 
She grew—oh, how my city grew!— 
Into conglomerates divine; 
Into a hairy-breasted Gath, 
A red-blood, tawny-bosomed town. 
Good God, what reason for this wrath 
That tossed her, sundered, shook her down! 


‘Down, yet not down, for she shall wake, 
Her spirit sends its roots far back 
Into the hearts that for her sake 
Will bend with courage to the rack. 
Her children are the children yet 
Of those who left the plains behind, 
Who conquered mountains, all they met, 
And whistled hardship to the wind. 


“Their spirit is the spirit true 
That out of all this wailing waste 
Will build the framework and the flue, 
A finer city, firmer based. 
Take courage, brothers of my race; 
Hail, stricken daughter, splendid mart, 
These tears that trickle down my face 
Are for the comfort of thy heart!” 


Gray-bearded, like a shade he passed, 
A halo of his hope arose, 

And where the golden waters glassed 
The city’s desolate repose 

A bow of brilliant promise streamed 
O’er that dark ruin, burned and sear, 

In. whose aurelian colors gleamed 
The vision of the Pioneer. 


The next poem, which we take from the Monthly 
Review of London, might well have been inspired 
by reading one of the eerie reports printed by 
the Society for Psychical Research: 























































































































































































































































































































































































THE RECONCILIATION 
By A. MARGARET RAMSAY 


‘‘The snow has ceased, the wind is hushed, 
The moon shines fair and clear, 

The night is drawing on apace. 
Yet Evan is not here. 


‘‘The deer is couched among the fern, 
The bird sleeps on the tree; 

O what can keep -~ only son, 
He bides so long from me.”’ 


‘*O mother, come and take your rest 
Since Evan stays so late; 

If we leave the door unbarred for him, 
What need to sit and wait?’’ 


‘Now hold your peace, my daughter, 
Be still and let me be, 

I will not seek my bed this night 
Until-my son I see.” 


And she has left the door unbarred, 
And by the fire sat still; 

She drew her mantle her about 
As the winter night grew chiil. 


The moon had set beyond the moor, 
And half the night was gone, 

When standing silent by her side 
She saw Evan her son. 


“‘T did not hear your step, Evan, 
Nor hear you lift the pin.’ 

‘*T would not wake my sister, mother, 
So softly I came in.” 


‘‘Now sit ye down and rest, Evan, 
And I will bring you meat.” 

‘*T have been with my cousin John, mother, 
And he gave me to eat.” 


‘*Then have ye laid the quarrel by 
That was ’twixt him and you, 

And given each other pledge of faith 
Ye will be friends anew?’”’ 


‘We have laid the quarrel by, mother, 
For evermore to sleep, 

And he has given to me his knife 
As pledge of faith to keep.” 


‘*O is it blood, or is it rust, 
That makes the knife so red, 

Or is it but the red fire-light 
That’s shining on the blade?”’ 


‘*No rust is on the blade, mother, 
Nor the fire-light’s ruddy hue; 
The bright blood ran upon the knife 

To seal our compact true.” 


“*O is it with the pale gray gleam 
That comes before the dawn, 

Or are ye weary with the road, 
That ye look so ghastly wan?” 


‘*A long and weary road, mother, 
I fared to reach my home, 

And I must get me to my bed, 
That waits for me to come.” 
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“The night is bitter cold, Evan, 
See that your bed be warm, 

And take your plaid to cover you, 

Lest the cold should do you harm.” 


“Yes, cold, cold is the night, mother, 
But soundly do I rest, 

With the bleak north wind to wrap me round, 
And the snow white on my breast.” fe 


It has been a long while since Louise Chandler 
Moulton’s name was a common one in the 
magazines. All the more welcome, therefore, is 
her recent contribution to Scribner’s: 


DO YOU MISS ME WHERE YOU ARE? 
By Louis—E CHANDLER MOULTON 


Do you miss me, where you are— 
You who held me dear? 

While you roam from star to star, 
Do you pause to hear 

If there be a pleading cry, 
From the world you knew, 

On the restless wind swept by, 
Calling, calling, you? 


Does the Long-Ago come back— 
Or have you forgot? 

Does the present something lack, 
Since the past is not? 

If my voice from far away 
Can but reach your ear, 

Pause an instant, Love, and say 
That the Far is Near. 


The British magazine editors are not as fearful 
as most of our editors seem to be of poems of con- 
siderable length. They have an idea over there 
that poetry may have some mission beside that 
of filling a half-page of otherwise empty space in 
a magazine. The Monthly Review (London) not 
only prints the following poem, but prints it in 
small-pica type: ‘ 


DREAM AND IDEAL 
By Norman GALe 


Diana with her limbs of dream, 

Her wavering heart of lily-stuff, 

For long had mocked me with the gleam 
Too sweet, and yet not sweet enough. 
Hundreds of times my fevered hands 
Had fallen almost on the slope 

Of shoulder that was swift to be 

At once the pulse and death of hope. 
Stayed by her hair in hazels caught, 
She fed my blood with honeydew, 

And turning for a second showed 

Her deep-down eyes of larkspur blue. 
So near her lips, I smelled the breath 
Could shame the bush of lavender, 

Till all my body rang a peal 

Of lovely bells in praise of her. 

But as I stretched my arms to take 
The Goddess from the hazel snare, 
Once more with laughter she was gone, 
















Once more Diana changed to air, 
O’erleaped a streamlet’s gush of blue 
And left me quivering as I thought 

How nearly had the dream come true. 


But as I follow wideawake 

The fragrant girl without a name 
Who at the edge of being runs 
Between the light and dark, and calls 
Across the distance for my sake, 

So in the courses of my dreams 

I hunted tireless, and beheld 

The Goddess in a thousand gleams 
Fiash on her woodland way unquelled, 
And sometimes on a hillock stand 
Horn-shaping there a sun-kissed hand 
To set against her lips and blow 
Across the whitebells’ dancing snow, 
To keep me to my hunting true, 

The music of a girl’s halloo. 
Sometimes she held her bosom close 
Against the beech-tree’s flank of grey, 
And joyed to watch me bear the chase 
Beyond the marvel of her face 

Till it was safe once more to use 

The same, or else some other, ruse: 
As when in hyacinths she pressed 
Upon a couch of earth the breast 
Had wisely mingled snow and sun 

To shake thy heart, Endymion! 

Or when among the ferns she drooped 
The lovely length of her, and stooped 
To watch me eagerly employ 

My eyes to sack a leafy Troy; 

Or when she used so passing well 

Her royal right of miracle, 

Changing her body into stone, 

To ivy-spray her glittering zone, 

And making mosses of her hair. 

E’en as I rested by the rock 

The buried beauties in a flock 

Rushed back again to flesh, and flew 
Along a pathway out of view, 

While back to me the Goddess sent 
Through lovely hand to horn-shape bent 
The music of-a girl’s halloo. 


And once she floated sweet and cool, 
To lilies changing, in a pool, 

Then, since the blossoms did appear 
Too splendid for the plant to bear— 
Strange flowering of Diana’s hair!— 
I waded down the talking stream 
Toward tke cups of golden beam. 
Sudden the blooms together leapt 
To make a mass of beauty swept 
By Zephyr to the shoulders bright, 
And in a flash I saw the leaves 

In curves of loveliness unite, 

And next the Goddess leap to land, 
Shake little rainbows on the strand, 
Lift to her mouth a horn-shaped hand 
Then in the foliage rush away 

To try once more her cunning play. 


By early morn the chase was done. 

I woke. My room was kissed by sun, 
And birds about the neck of day 
Were hanging pearls of —r- 
Aroused, Y wotehed the fading gleam 
Of all had glittered in my dream, 

And thought how in my waking hours 
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My heart went hunting ceaselessly 
Surprises, hopings, tricks, and flowers, 
Because I follow wideawake 

A fragrant girl without a name 

Who at the edge of being runs 
Between the light and dark, and calls 
Across the distance for my sake. 


She is the hopeless touched by Hope; 
For thus on man the cheat is played 
That oy him hour by hour to cope 
Against his dooming, undismayed. 
Deep in the heart of him there glows 
A spark by which he warms his soul, 
Believing faintly that his part 

Is somehow blessed beyond the whole. 
He makes a garden rich in flowers, 

In rainbows, nightingales, and streams, 
In which he spends his lotos-hours 
Beneath a sky in tune with dreams. 
*Tis not a mother he creates 

In fancy for his blessing there, 

But with his wanting self he mates 
The girl of joy without compare. 

For her he plucks forbidden fruit, 

For her he leaves his paradise, 

For her he bends his aching eyes 
Along the edge of world, and, mute, 
A thousand times in spirit dies. 

For though he carry from the vale 
Nor rose’s bud nor nightingale, 

No whit he minds the Angel’s blade 
That cannot keep from him the maid. 
So in the rougher world he fares 
Among his blisses and despairs, 
Compelled to treasure in the heart 

A deathless hoping that his part 

Is somehow blessed beyond the whole, 
And searching thicket, stream, and bole 
While hunting, hunting ceaselessly 
Surprises, tremblings, tricks, and flowers, 
Because he follows wideawake 

A fragrant girl without a name 

Who at the edge of being runs 
Between the light and dark, and calls 
Across the distance for his sake. 


Here is a didactic poem in dramatic form, 
and the lesson it teaches is one well worth the 
learning. We are indebted for it to The New 
England Magazine: 


THE TORCH 
By EvisaBetu R. FINLEY 


The God of the Great Endeavor gave me a torch 
to bear. 
I lifted it high above me in the dark and murky 


air 

And straightway, with loud hosannas, the crowd 
acclaimed its light 

And followed me as I carried my torch thro’ the 
starless night; 

Till mad with the people’s praises and drunken 
with vanity 

I forgot ’twas the torch that drew them and 
fancied they followed me. 


But slowly my arm grew weary upholding the 
shining load 

And my - feet went stumbling over the hilly 
roa 
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And I fell with the torch beneath me. Ina 
moment the flame was out! 

Then, lo! from the throng a stripling sprang forth 
with a mighty shout, 

Caught up the torch as it smouldered and lifted 
it high again 

Till fanned by the winds of heaven it fired the 
souls of men! 

And as I lay in darkness, the feet of the trampling 
crowd 

Passed over and far beyond me, its peans pro- 
claimed aloud, 

While I learned, in the deepening shadows, this 
glorious verity: 

’Tis the torch that the people follow whoever the 
bearer be! 


Here is a pretty little love-lyric from Ainslee’s 
Magazine. Itis just long enough, and the ending 
is exactly right: 

MERIEL 
By MarGAaRET Houston 


“‘Let go my hand!’’ (A start of quick surprise.) 
‘*How could youdare?”’ (A flash of angry eyes.) 
And yet her hand in mine all passive lies. 


‘‘How ‘rude you are!”’ (The rose-blush fully 
blown.) 

“IT trusted you!”’ (’Twould melt a heart of stone.) 

And yet the little hand rests in mine own! 


Oh, dainty Meriel—little April day! 
However warmly pouting lips cry Nay, 
That little hand shall rest in mine—alway! 


Perhaps the moral of the above poem will be 
taken to heart by the writer of the next poem 
(Scribner's), also a love-lyric, but one ending with 
the sad word ‘‘alone.” 


LOVERS’ LANE 
By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


It goes beneath a checkered areh 

Of leaf and sunlight, oak and larch; 
Athwart a mead of meadow-sweet, 

A field of lily-bordered wheat; 
Through groves of bridal birch it turns 
And mossy hollows, deep in ferns; 
Then up a hill and down a glen, 

From Nowhere out and back again; 
And many feet have worn it plain— 
That errant way of Lovers’ Lane. 


There, unafraid, the wood-folk play; 
There wanton briers dip and sway 

To catch and keep whatever comes 

And make much work for clumsy ‘thumbs 
Of loosing tress and lacing shoe— 

Such task as lovers love to do. 

Of tales there told with eye or tongue 

I need not tell—if ye were young— 

Nor yet of castles reared in Spain 

By architects of Lovers’ Lane. 


If Lovers’ Lane ye wander through, 
That roadway’s rule is ‘‘two by two,” 
Although the path is wondrous strait; 


For here’s a hedge, and there’s a gate, 
A brook, a stile, a quaking moss, 

The strong must A the weak to cross; 
Then, deep in shade ere set of sun, 

Its dells are never safe for one— 

Still (must the sorry truth be known?) 
In Lovers’ Lane I walk alone! 


We are given an excuse—we require but a very | 


slight one—for reprinting the following verses 
under the heading of ‘‘recent’’ poetry. It is an 
old favorite, but The Strand Magazine reprints it 
as that one of Austin Dobson’s productions for 
which he himself manifests a marked preference: 


A DIALOGUE FROM PLATO 


‘“‘Le temps le mieux employé est celui qu’on 
perd.’’—Claude Tillier. 


By Austin DoBson 


I'd ‘‘read”’ three hours. Both notes and text 
Were fast a mist becoming; 

In bounced a vagrant bee, perplexed, 
And filled the room with humming. 


Then out. The casement’s leafage sways, 
And, parted light, discloses 

Miss Di., with hat and book—a maze 
Of muslin mixed with roses. 


‘““You’re reading Greek?”’” ‘‘I am—and you?” 
‘QO, mine’s a mere romancer!”’ 
‘*So Plato is.’’ ‘‘Then read him—do; 


And I'll read mine in answer.”’ 


I read. ‘‘My Plato (Plato, too— 
That wisdom thus should harden!) 

Declares ‘blue eyes look doubly blue 
Beneath a Dolly Varden.’”’ 


She smiled. ‘‘My book in turn avers 
(No author’s name is stated) 

That sometimes those Philosophers 
Are sadly mis-translated.” 


‘*But hear—the next’s in stronger style; 
The Cynic School asserted 

That two red lips which part and smile 
May not be controverted!”’ 


She smiled once more: ‘‘My book, I find, 
Observes some modern doctors 

Would make the Cynics out a kind 
Of album-verse concoctors.”’ 


Then I: ‘‘Why not? ‘Ephesian law, 
No less than time’s tradition, 

Enjoined fair speech on all who saw 
Diana’s apparition.’”’ 


She blushed—this time. ‘If Plato’s page 
No wiser precept teaches, 

Then I’d renounce that doubtful sage 
And walk to Burnham Beeches.”’ 


“‘Agreed,” I said. ‘‘For Socrates 
(I find he too is talking) 

Thinks Learning can’t remain at ease 
While Beauty goes a-walking.” 























She read no more. I leapt the sill: 
The sequel’s scarce essential— 
Nay, more than this, I hold it still 

Profoundly confidential. 


The would-be writer of an historical romance 
will find in the next poem, taken from the London 
Spectator, a pretty full recipe for the work he or 
she desires to produce: 


ROMANCE 
By C. Fox SMITH 


Morn, and a world of wonder! O the time 
Of winds like trumpet-calls, and seas that 
gleam, 
And sounding sunlit roads that wind and climb 
Far over hills of dream,— 


Travelled by knight and pedlar, prince and 
, priest, — 
Past many an echoing port and ringing bridge 
To some black fortress like a couchant beast 
Crouched on a mountain ridge. 


Fords perilous, and haunted reach and pool, 
Far-shining spires under the blaze of noon. 

And twilight shrines of Visions wonderful,— 
Dusk, and an angry moon. 


Glimmer of ambush,—dungeons, strange escapes, 
Ships swinging on the swell of darkling tides, 
And faerie forests full of eerie shapes, 
Long, flickering, grass-grown rides. 


Dark crooked streets with lights like peering eyes, 
Plotters in half-lit halls of palaces,— 
Orchards and gardens full of lurking spies 
And whispering passages. 


Travail and bondage, battle-flags unfurled, 
Earth at the prime, and God earth’s wrongs 
above, 
Honor and hope, youth and the beckoning world, 
Peril, and war, and love. 


The lost romance, the vanished joys of youth— 
what poet has failed to sing that song, and nearly al- 
ways in a minor key? The song is heard in the 
preceding poem, though not in a minor key; in 
the poem that follows, quoted from The Smart 
Set, the pensive note is more distinct: 


THE CHILDREN 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


Mother of many children I—sprung out of my 
heart and my brain— 
And some have been borne in gladness and some 
have been borne in pain, 
But one has gone singing from out my door 
Never to come again. 


Content and Ease and Comfort—they abide with 
me day by day; 

They smooth my couch and place my chair as 

dutiful children may, 
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And Successand Power, mystrong-limbed sons, 
Stand ever to clear my way. 


And these be the prudent children, the careful 
children and wise; 
There was one and only one with a reckless dream 
in his eyes. 
He who was one with the wind o’ the dawn, 
And kin to the wood and the skies. 


Faithful and fond are my children and they tend 
me well, in sooth; 
Success and Content and Power, good proof is 
mine of their truth, 
But the name of him that I lost was Joy, 
Yea, my first-born Joy of Youth. 


Well do my children guard me, jealous of this 
their right; 
Carefully, soberly, ever by daylight and candle- 
light, 
But oh, for my prodigal Joy of Youth 
Somewhere out in the night! 


Our poets used to do far more in the way of 
translating, especially from the French, than they 
do nowadays. We find in The Critic, however, 
an excellent versification in English of one of 
Coppée’s most beautiful lyrics: 


THE THREE ROSES 
FROM THE FRENCH OF FRANCOIS COPPEE 
By A. I. pu P. CoLEMAN 


One morn the sudden triumph of the spring 
Beguiled me to my garden, there to see 
Three lovely roses, newly opening. 


Poor dainty things, that by a stern decree 
Have but one short sweet summer’s day to live, 
For each of you what service shall there be? 


“*T,” said the first, ‘‘love’s errand shall achieve, 
Breathe out my soul a snowy breast upon, 
And, dying ’mid the sweetness, scarcely grieve.”’ 
“But I,” the second spoke, “shall die alone 
Within a churchyard, laid upon the moss 
That hides a name deep carven in the stone.” 


Then said the third, ‘‘Of gain or seeming loss 
I have the happiest lot—no service vain, 
But to expire in worship ’neath the Cross.’ 


I fell to musing in a tender strain— 


On love, the passing madness of a day, 
On death, and swift oblivion of its pain. 


The flowers in homage sent where love holdssway 
Flowers laid upon a grave with reverent care, 
Alike they die, their perfumes pass away. 


It must be so. Ye new-born roses fair, 
No skill your beauty shall immortalize, 
Save only thine, O mystic rose of prayer! 


The soul by thee exhaled shall mount the skies, 
And, mingling with the censer’s fragrant cloud, 
Unto the very throne of God shall rise! 

















































Memento Mori: A Tale of the Balkans 





This story is translated for Current LiTeRATURE from the German of Rudolph Stratz, by Felix 
Waring. It has been somewhat abridged in the longer descriptive passages. The wild background 
of the Balkan mountains, the deep silences of the Trappist monastery, the passionate search of the 
woman who has repented, for the man she has wronged, the fierce undertones of racial and religious 
conflict, and the tragic end of the man who cannot forget, are combined into a narrative of rich col- 
oring and savage strength. The author is one of Germany’s most popular story-writers. He is also 
a successful dramatist, and is now dramatic critic of the Kreuzzeitung, Berlin. 


I 

Down from the inaccessible heights of the Bos- 
nian mountains rush the foaming waters of the 
Vrdbas, northward to the Slavonian plains. 
The snow-fields, melting in the early spring thaws, 
have flecked its waves with their tawny patches. 
From the Tisovac peaks and the majestic white 
dome of Cermenira, from the lofty reaches where 
the chamois alone can find a footing along tower- 
ing precipices, from primeval forests where the 
golden eagle and the wild-hover build their nests 
in the ruins of Slavonic castles perched over 
dizzy cliffs, from every crag and gully the cur- 
rent swirls and dashes madly downward to the hill- 
sides and valley where men and bondage await it. 

Just where the mountain flanks grow a little less 
steep and the fertile fields, though still on the 
fringe of a virgin forest, show tokens of civiliza- 
tion, the lords of this earth have harnessed the 
fierce offspring of the mountains. Behind an 
oddly constructed, long, whitish wall tall chim- 
neys belch forth smoke in clouds, huge mill- 
wheels revolve in the foam of the stream, while 
above the river’s clamorous complainings one 
hears, from workshops and buildings concealed 
from curious eyes by those mysterious walls, the 
clatter of machinery and whir of wheels, the 
rattle of carts and bellowing of cattle, the music 
of chimes and organ strains—yet almost never 
the voice of man. 

And yet there are men there. Else who directs 
the forces of the steam-engines, feeds and waters 
the stock in the stables, draws the electric sparks 
from the torrent of the wilderness, or pulls the 
bell-rops when at evening the ‘‘Ave Maria’’ rings 
out over the land? And other men come from 
the world without to this lonely settlement in the 
solitude—poor famished folk for the most part, 
mothers, old people and children Servian women 
with their shiny black locks carefully combed 
down over their ears, making an ebony frame for 
their Madonna-like faces; old Croatian farm-la- 
borers, in faded fezzes and European rags; gipsies, 
too—all hungry and not one of them witha kreut- 
zer in his pocket to pay for the bowl of warm soup 
they are waiting to receive gratis on this cold, 
rainy March day. 





Just as the Bosnian ferrymen were about to 
push off into the stream with another boat-load of 
Lazarus-like objects, shivering with cold and wet 
to the skin in their gaudy tatters, suddenly above 
the railing which guards the roadway leading 
down to the ferry, a carriage came in sight and 
rattled down to the pier. There it halted. The 
ferrymen knew very well who would alight from 
it. The foreign lady, who, as she crossed the 
gangplank, barely returned their shy greeting, 
would let them ferry her across as she had done 
yesterday and the day before, and after three or 
four hours she would return, give each a half- 
gulden tip and then drive away down the hill- 
sides to the valley below. What could she be 
seeking in front of this Trappist monastery, which 
for so many long years, ay, way back in the days 
of Turkish rule, since first it was built amid the 
wilds of the Bosnian forests, had never opened 
its gates to any woman? 

The two stared after the lady’s dark robed fig- 
ure as she walked slowly through the drizzling 
rain, some fifty feet in the rear of the crowd of 
hungry pensioners climbing up toward the clois- 
ter walls, both boatmen shook their shaggy heads 
wound about with ragged cloths. Then they 
questioned the coachman. He knew no more 
than they. It was his business to see that the 
stranger got safely back to the hotel in Banjaluka 
where she was stopping, get his pay, and leave 
the rest to providence. 

At that they dismissed the subject, and seeking 
a spot beneath the bank where they could smoke 
their cigarettes under shelter, fell to discussing the 
great news of the day—the escape of two Moham- 
medan convicts from the central prison at Zenica. 
These two fanatical Mussulmans—onea Hadschi, a 
holy Mecca pilgrim, the other a Hodscha, an Islam- 
itic priest—had for some years been serving out 
life sentences for having fomented a Turkish con- 
spiracy against the government. Now by some 
unexplained means they had managed to break 
jail. It was thought that they had climbed over 
the Vlazic saddleback and then, passing through 
the warm cleft by Ugar, taken refuge in that 
broader and more desolate desert in the upper 
Vrdbas Valley. Several of the mounted po'ice 
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had ridden by yesterday in that direction. For 
the first time in many years, since ever these fa- 
mous Austrian guardians of the peace had dis- 
persed and destroyed the robbers and bandit 
hordes which once ruled the Balkans in those 
vanished days still living in their folk-tales and 
legends, two Heiducken, two ‘‘free-born heroes”’ 
and lawbreakers, were now again at large in the 
Bosnian mountains. 

While the men were thus engrossed the foreign 
lady stood near the monastery gate, some distance 
apart from the poor peasant folk, who were wait- 
ing their noon meal, or were going back and forth 
on errands to and from that forbidden threshold; 
apart, too, from the little grill in the door, 
through which, from time to time, she caught 
glimpses of the pale and bearded face of a monk 
in a brown cowl, friendly enough in expression, 
though with her he could not speak, as he did to 
the beggars in their Servo-Croatian dialect, since 
only in this service of the poor did his vows dis- 
pense him. What could he have told her, in- 
deed? But one thing, and that she knew herself, 
had read and reread it on the inscription over the 
closed gates, that all women, without any excep- 
tion, were denied admission into the cloisters of 
Trappist monks. This walled-in world within 
was at once a prison and a fortress, wherein one- 
half of mankind might fortify itself against the 
other. 

Yet the mute brethren came forth from their 
citadel often enough. They were to be seen in 
their vans driving through the streets of Banja- 
luka, transacting business with the merchants and 
authorities there; one met them when traveling 
on the railway or at the military posts along the 
mountain roads. Everywhere they went at the 
command of theirsuperiors. Everywhere through- 
out Bosnia the wealthy monastery had its agen- 
cies; here, in this half-savage land, the school- 
house, factory, bank, brewery, dairy business, 
building trades, everything was in its hands. Out 
yonder on the banks of the Vrdbas two monks 
had been working in the vegetable garden. Now 
they came up, their shovels over their shoulders; 
and in passing covered their faces with the sleeves 
of their earth-colored habits, without glancing at 
the young woman, and disappeared within. Once 
more there was a long pause, broken only by the 
monotonous swish of the stream, the distant 
pounding and groaning of machinery. Then the 
great gate to her right was thrown open wide. 
Servian farm-hands came out with a long line of 
empty wagon racks drawn by strong oxen, and 
drove them out toward the fields; and again the 
heavy bolts fell behind them. 

And still the traveler stared at the forbidden 
portal with the same strained, pitiful expression, 
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making her beautiful features look wan and 
drawn, as though by sheer force of will she would 
make that latch move and give exit to a bare- 
headed monk in his brown robe, leather girdle 
and coarse wooden shoes, and that monk should 
be the man she was seeking in her despair. But 
all her burning desires could not incorporate him; 
it was all in vain. Gradually her courage failed 
her. For hours she had stood there, for this the 
third day, like a poor penitent, a pauper, in the 
muddy street, with naught but that dead house 
before her. She turned her back upon it sharp- 
ly. Along its many-windowed, barrack-like, 
white-washed front she picked her way down 
toward the ferry. But the charm which the 
cloister had cast over her would not pass away. 
She noticed the wheel tracks left by the wagons 
which the Servian teamsters had driven over the 
road, and she followed them up the mountainside. 
From up there, at the forest’s edge, one might get 
a glimpse into the kingdom concealed behind the 
Trappists’ walls. 

The Bosnian watermen, who had sprung up in 
readiness to row the stranger over again, leaned 
back in their nest and continued their half-whis- 
pered gossip. They were still discussing the fate 
of the two fugitives far up there in the mountains, 

She was soon standing higher up at a bend of 
the road. Beneath her lay the monastery—that 
strange world in miniature, where no women 
dwelt, only pale-faced men and laughing children 
—the pupils of the orphan asylum. It was the 
recreation hour now, and their shrill shouts pealed 
high above the noise of the factories, from the 
school playground below her. It was the one 
human note in this droning, rumbling world of 
silence, wherein only inanimate things were alive. 

Oh, let those mute creatures there below seek 
their salvation in self-annihilation! Let them 
live as they saw fit! She would not have it other- 
wise. Each one of them had. long since left 
earth's joys and sorrows behind him. Each one 
of them must needs know best why he had buried 
himself here in the lonesome forests of the Bal- 
kans. One alone they had no right to drag down 
into dark forgetfulness along with them, the 
tongueless, uncomplaining men—that one they 
might have left her, the only one she had been 
seeking throughout the wide world, concerning 
whom she had learned in all her long wanderings 
but one thing for certain: that it was here, in this 
Bosnian Trappist monastery that he must be 
buried. 

Was he still living? Anyone looking down on 
the Trappists’ little realm from this point could 
descry a square of untilled ground hard by the 
river wall. Therein were many wooden crosses 
standing in rows, one just like the other. No sign 
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of flowers or plants, no tender tokens from loving 
hands. Perhaps he, too, was lying there in the 
long sleep of those released. 

At length the very sight of the cloisters became 
unbearabletoher. Sheturned away and climbed 
deeper into the woods. From above came the 
clink and thud of axes or the crash of a falling tree. 
Here, too, the monks were busy. They were 
everywhere. One never saw them taking so 
much as a moment’s rest. 

A poor Turkish woman, with bare feet, balanc- 
ing an enormous bundle on her head, shuffled 
past the stranger, but without speaking. She 
was old and ugly. Yet as an aged and bowed 
Trappist, a yardstick in his hand, with which he 
had been measuring the lumber piles, came to- 
ward her, the crone hastily drew a cloth like a veil 
over mouth and nose, and at the same time the 
monk, almost mechanically, raised his long sleeve, 
as if anxious to hide his face. Even in these two 
withered mortals, bent to earth with the weight 
of years, the man and woman within them feared 
one another as the embodiment of forbidden things 
—one according to Mohammed’s command, the 
other obeying the Holy Rule of St. Benedict. 

Along the woodland road the creak of many 
wheels grew louder. Now the foremost wagons 
appeared at the turn, piled high with logs, the 
Bosnian drivers shouting and cracking their 
whips over the silver-gray oxen. These wage- 
workers were more industrious than is usually the 
case with the half Orientals. They knew that 
the eye of the master was on them. In the rear 
of the line rode a tall monk on a stallion. His 
long, full beard, streaked with gray, waved over 
his broad breast in the fitful gusts of the spring 
breezes. The gray eyes glanced, sharp and stern, 
through his spectacles, over the heads of man and 
beast. He needed no stirrups for the heavy wooden 
shoes, nor saddle to raise him higher, in order to 
oversee his workmen. Though his shoulders were 
bent, he overtowered all the rest of the procession, 
more like some lord of the manor bringing the 
harvest from field and forest into his barns than 
a pale ascetic. 

The foreign woman stood close by the roadside 
as he passedby. Shedidnot move. Herarms hung 
limply by her side. Her face had faded to a dead 
white, struck to stone with unbelievable, passion- 
ate terror, in the thrill and dread at having found 
him! Only her great dark eyes seemed alive. 
They clung to him, would not let him go. They 
spoke, though her lips were frozen. No question, 
no request, no reproach. They seemed to say 
one thing only, wrung from great need and her 
repentance, a lowly, silent: “‘See! I am here!”’ 

And the monk, too, had seen her, for an instant 
on’'y. Then, mechanically, he had hidden his 
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pale, clean-cut, imperious countenance and ridden 
on, composed as if nothing had happened—on- 
ward, still on, never once turning in his saddle, 
following the wagons—out of the woods—down 
riverward—then toward the monastery, the Isle 
of Peace. 

The monastery gates closed behind the stately 
spectacled monk. He dismounted and went, 
with heavy tread, bareheaded, tucking his brown 
woolen habit higher under its leather girdle, on 
his rounds through the stables. As was his daily 
wont, he examined the horses in the stalls, looked 
over the calves and the milch cows and halted at 
the end of the cemented walk. Before him was 
nothing but a brick wall. No one anywhere 
about. And yet before his mind’s eye a woman 
seemed suddenly to be leaning there, her arms 
hanging motionless at her sides, the lovely face 
white with fear, and two great dark eyes said to 
him: ‘‘See! I am here!”’ 

He left the stables, indicating by a few gestures 
his commands to another monk, and strode 
straight across the broad courtyard. Hard by 
was the burial-ground. The rain dripped from 
the rows of small wooden crosses, whereon noth- 
ing was inscribed save the brothers’ monkish 
names, and it seemed to him as if a pale, black- 
garbed woman stood there silently before a grave- 
stone, and that gravestone was his own, and she 
read with her great dark eyes who was lying there: 
‘‘Brother Johannes, Professus, died on the day 
that you deserted him!”’ 

He had some errand in the weaving mills and 
performed it by mute gestures with a hoary 
Trappist patriarch. And when the clamorous 
buildings lay behind him, and as he crossed the 
yard, bareheaded in the ceaseless rain, and felt 
the tug of the spring storm winds fluttering his 
long red beard, even then the wretchedly sweet 
vision would not down. On his way a group of 
little Bosnian orphan boys ran by him. One of 
the children caught his glance. The lad stared 
strangely up at the towering pale figure. He 
knew not why it startled him so that he walked 
on hastily. And suddenly it came back to him. 
Those were the same great dark eyes, the same 
mute, sorrowful appeal: ‘‘See! I am here!’’ 

Again in the community room those eyes fol- 
lowed him. There the monks have their day’s 
work apportioned them; there they change their 
brown working-robes for the grayish white ones 
which are the proper habit of the order, and which 
are hung there each on its own peg; there where all 
is confusion, and yet, save the clatter of heavy 
shoes on the floor, where no sound comes from 
this throng of men, who year after year have lived 
together and yet do not know oneanother, nor have 
ever exchanged a word one with another. Andin 




















the refectory he saw again that beseeching, mourn- 
ful gaze—in that low-studded, broad hall where the 
brothers eat in silence their scanty fare of vege- 
tables at the long tables, and drink a goblet of 
beer of their own brewing—or, if Southrons, a 
swallow of native wine—and quietly pass the jug 
of olive-oil from hand to hand. Ay, even in the 
chapter hall the thought of those dark eyes never 
left him. No woman and no form of woman was 
there within these walls, save one—that of the 
holy Virgin! Her gentle figure beamed down on 
him from the great portal as he passed under it 
after service, and on her lips was a sweet smile, as 
though she understood all, forgave all. But the 
eyes did not smile. They were serious, big and 
dark, and were alive, and were no longer the eyes 
of the Madonna, the chaste handmaid of the Lord. 
Of a sudden he was gazing deep down into an 
earth-born heart, into the mysteries of mortal 
life and sadness, into the abyss of a tortured soul, 
which clung to him, and drew him, who likewise 
writhed and anguished, toward a mutual expi- 
ation! 

Well he knew that, outside, those eyes were 
awaiting him. He felt their burning gaze long 
ere the gates swung wide to let his wagons and 
servants go forth for the afternoon’s toil in the 
woodlands. Stoically and gazing fixedly through 
his spectacles on the far distance, the monk rode 
past the woman standing by the wayside. He 
never once turned his close-shaven head, grown 
prematurely gray. Only the great beard flut- 
tered in he wind. The spring storm had waxed 
fiercer. The tree-tops throughout the forest 
bowed beneath its boisterous onslaughts, as with 
shrill swoops it swept down from the frowning 
snow-peaks, and like a conqueror worked havoc 
among the creaking boughs. And to the lonely 
man, standing there in the clearing, overseeing 
his workmen, it was as if there was a human 
voice in the storm that whispered in his ear: ‘‘See! 
Iam here! You cannot escape me, for you are 
still in the world, and Iam your world, your wife. 
I am life and love and sin—all that you have lost 
and never forgotten; all your longings and hopes 
and memories, which are mightier than all your 
penances and prayers; which, suddenly, all con- 
quering, shall rise from the dead. In all the 
desperate conflict of these long years you have 
not slain yourself. You live and are mine.” 

The rain came in gusts. The day’s work drew 
to anend. In twilight gloom the Trappist con- 
ducted the train of lumbermen back to the cloister, 
and there, in the open, the stranger was still 
standing. And now he realized: Just so she will 
be standing there to-morrow and the day after, 
and every day thereafter, and thus rob his weary 
soul, worn out with superhuman chastisement of 
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the flesh, of its hard-won peace. Ay, even if he 
stayed in the cloister the thought of her nearness 
would give him no rest. She was there. And 
not merely without the gates. She came through 
barred doors, through stone walls and iron bars. 
She trailed behind him like his shadow; she halt- 
ed not at the threshold of that holy of holies, 
God’s house. As the brethren sat there in long 
double rows in the choir before the high altar, 
with the novices opposite and behind the iron 
grating the servants of the cloister, the orphan 
boys and the rest crowded together to hear mass 
—even in that place where never a female yet 
had stepped foot, there in the very sanctuary, a 
woman stood and gazed at him with great dark 
eyes. 

The abbot had his cell with the others in the 
dormitorium. But he had another room on the 
floor below. There he could be seen on affairs of 
moment. With him alone the Trappist was per- 
mitted to speak and unlock his breast when the 
burden became too grievous to be borne alone. 

Early on the following morning the red-bearded 
monk left the audience room of his superior. He 
did not gaze through his spectacles at the ground, 
as was his wont. His master‘ul gray eyes glanced 
unconsciously toward the horizon. There on the 
farthest borders of the land, where, with their 
strange compound of races, Servia, Turkey and 
Montenegro meet on the frontiers of the Austrian 
territory of occupation, a new branch of the mon- 
astery was to be founded. Thither, under escort 
from below, he was to start forth to-day, by order 
of the abbot, he and another brother, a meek 
little blond monk, on whose ever-smiling honest 
and contented face consumption had set its seal 
—a man of the poorer classes, apparently, to whom 
life had not had much to offer. He would quit it 
thankful!y, unwitting of its wealth and splendors, 
of everything which this tall, broad-shouldered, 
pale-faced man beside him, whose high station 
and lineage no monkish beard and habit could 
hide, had once enjoyed in their fulness. Now 
both men were equal. No matter how great or 
how small the measure of their renunciation, they 
wore the same monkish shroud and from their 
lips came the same greeting: Memento mori! 
Remember Death! 


II 


The first mail-coach, that left town about mid- 
day in the direction in which the two monks were 
traveling, had rolled away with every seat crowd- 
ed, after some delay caused by a long discussion 
concerning the advisability of starting at all. For 
in the narrow passes of the Vrdbas Valley the 
hunt for the two Heiducks, the Hadschi and the 
Hodscha, who had escaped from the penitentiary, 
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was being pushed relentlessly by the mounted 
police. The two monks followed in an open car- 
riage. They sat motionless during the long 
drive under the murky clouds. Now the moun- 
tains again draw nearer and nearer, and cleave 
the skies over their heads, and the Vrdbas, in its 
ever-narrowing bed, rages still more impetuously, 
now little more than a forest stream fed by foam- 
ing torrents that fall from the precipices on either 
hand; overhanging the way for hours and hours. 
The peasants’ villages and the grazing cattle have 
disappeared. Once.a bevy of Mohammedan 
women suddenly appeared on the lonely road, 
with their white veils and ink-black wrappings 
looking like nuns. In their long yellow boots 
with the high-pointed toes they slipped past on 
their pilgrimage to a near-by shrine, the vaulted 
tomb of some Islamite saint and his disciple. 
After that not a living soul came in sight along 


‘the military highway which winds its way up- 


ward between river and cliffs, still deeper 
into the wilderness, nature’s unspoiled realm 
of foaming waters and rough gray rocks. 
Almost beneath a kula, one of the strongholds 
built centuries ago by Swabian heroes, but long 
since abandoned, the monks’ carriage came to a 
sudden halt. The weather-worn, deserted moun- 
tain fastness rose at a short distance over above 


" them, where, between two steep cliffs, the valley 


of the Vrabas grows slightly broader. Just opposite 
alittle herdsmen’s hamlet was perched on the steep 
mountain side, and directly overhanging the high- 
way which passed around the rock that served as 
its foundation, not much farther than a shot 
would carry. The buildings which had formerly 
begirt this daring outpost of the olden days had 
long since falleninto decay. Here and there one 
saw the empty walls overgrown with ivy and 
parts of the ruins still strewed the sheer ascent. 
But the stout little tower itself, pierced here and 
there with port-holes, had bidden defiance to the 
menace of the years. Anyone within it would 
find himself safely ensconced in a small fortress 
well-nigh impregnable. 

From the ruins came no sign of life, but round 
about it, behind the shelter of rocks and under- 
brush, several Austrian patrolmen were keeping 
guard. Two others were posted below in the 
middle of the highroad and signaled to the ap- 
proaching mail-coach. They could go no farther. 
Up yonder in the ‘“‘kula’’ sat the Heiduck whom 
they had been hunting for the last two days; yes, 
the notorious Hodscha was in hiding there, and 
he was well armed. That very morning he had 
stolen a repeating rifle from the near-by country 
house of the beg to whom this ancient robber 
castle of his ancestors belonged. How many 
cartridges he had secured no one knew as yet. In 


any event, however, he was lurking there, like a 
fox run to earth in his ambush, and it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that he would wreak vengeance 
on the first one of the hated “‘Swabians,” or any- 
one of their race, that came within his range. 
They could not begin the assault until the arrival 
of re-enforcements, and thus make sure that all 
means of egress from the other side were stopped, 
else he might easily escape them. 

The passengers had alighted from the coach as 
well as from the carriage and were now listening 
anxiously to the explanations of the sergeant of 
the mounted police, and many a nervous glance 
was cast at the silent tower looming ominously 
against the sky. It seemed as if the reek of blood- 
shed already tainted the sweet mountain air. 
That crazy fanatic up there behind the ancient 
Bosnian bulwarks would sell his life dearly— 
that they knew full well. 

A huge old man, clad in a faded blue jacket 
and breeches, approached the circle of listeners. 
The narrow green border around his neck told of 
his faith in Allah. One might have taken him 
for a simple Turkish peasant, were it not for the 
consideration shown him by the natives, who 
shrunk away at his approach. He was their 
landlord and tyrant, the Beg Ibrahim Islamovic. 
Field and forest for miles around belonged to 
him, and every child knew him. Accordingly 
here he went about in plain, almost shabby attire. 
In the city, where he had his winter residence, 
it was quite another story. There, an outrider 
preceded his equipage, his turban glistened with 
white silk embroidery in token of his duly ac- 
complished pilgrimage to Mecca, costly furs 
covered the sky-blue silk caftan with its crimson 
sash, and beneath them shimmered the black 
silken breeches and the saffron-yellow slippers, 
sO gorgeous withal that every unbeliever must 
realize to whom the greater part of this land, 
though ruled by the Swabian giaours, really 
belonged. 

Beg Ibrahim Islamovic cast a dark upward 
glance at his ‘“‘kula.”” The outlaw who had fled 
thither appealed to the deepest sympathies of 
the stern old Mohammedan bigot’s heart. But 
he was far too much of an Oriental and son of 
lies to betray his thoughts and risk a conflict with 
the foeman who held the sword by the hilt. 
Accordingly, he merely answered the sergeant 
dryly, in Servo-Croatian dialect, that the Hod- 
scha could not have stolen any ammunition from 
his villa since there was none there. There could 
have been only the two cartridges: that he had 
left in the gun. One of these the fugitive had 
fired at his pursuers. Consequently he had but 
a single shot left, and that would doubtless hit 
its mark when it came to an encounter. 
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The mounted policemen shrugged their shoul- 
ders. They had no fear of the result. To these 
sturdy young fellows, who year in and year out 
lived like the monks, ten or twelve together in 
their outposts, on the loneliest roads and wildest 
passes, and kept such exemplary guard over the 
safety of the country, anything like a martial 
adventure came as a welcome diversion in their 
monotonous, but hard and responsible, service. 
Still, their orders were strict not to advance a 
step until re-enforcements arrived. Then, doubt- 
less, would come the command, ‘Volunteers, 
forward!’’ and one of them would get the Hod- 
scha’s last bullet in his heart, and the others 
get praise and medals from headquarters. 

The stillness and suspense had become op- 
pressive to the motley throng of onlookers, who 
by degrees had drawn still farther out of gun- 
shot from the kula, some seeking shelter in the 
village, others standing in knots by the roadside, 
awaiting the inevitably approaching catastrophe. 
Two only had wandered away—the swarthy old 
Beg Islamovic and the pale, spectacled Trappist 
with the long red beard. The two towering fig- 
ures, Moslem and monk, had nothing in common. 
Without so much as a glance at each other, he 
of the brown habit strolled slowly back along the 
right bank of the river, while the other, wearing 
the turban of the Prophet, climbed slowly along 
the steep path to the left leading up to his coun- 
try mansion. One thing alone both felt deep 
down in their hearts: each, for reasons of his own, 
revolted at the pr-spect of being present when 
blood flowed and man murdered his fellow man. 

At last the Trappist was alone. Only the 
Vrdbas foamed below and filled the narrow 
ravine with clouds of soft mist and fretful splash- 
ing of waters. Clinging closely to the cliffs, the 
road bordered the stream with steep ascents and 
sudden turns, so that often one could see but 
twenty or thirty paces ahead. Beside one es- 
pecially gloomy gully, through which a mountain 
brook emptied its sparkling quota into the stream, 
there stood a small stone cross. Beneath were 
buried the heads of three Austrian soldiers who, 
during the War of Occupation, had fallen into 
the hands of the rebels. Their bodies had never 
been found. As the Trappist read the inscrip- 
tion his expression grew graver. He clasped 
his hands and prayed in silence for the souls of 
the dead hussars. 

And quite suddenly someone joined him in his 
prayers. Someone was standing beside him— 
a dark-clad womanly figure. Behind her at some 
distance was a carriage. The noise of its ap- 
proach must have been drowned by the roar of 
the Vrdbas. She had alighted from it and glided 
up to where he was standing, unconscious of her 


approach. Now he looked up and knew her, and 
two great dark eyes gazed mutely, mournfully 
into his. 

He turned and again strode toward the huts 
and the tower, more swiftly than was his wont, 
staring straight ahead at the outlet of the narrow 
chasm, like a fugitive, a broken prayer on his 
speechless lips: ‘‘Lord, lead us not into temp- 
tation!’”” But the woman’s shadow flitted after 
him through the gloom and grumbling of the 
ravine, and when he hastened his steps she did 
likewise, and he knew that till he came to where 
the others were gathered she would not leave his 
side, while through the rustle and sweep of the 
torrent his ear caught her voice, faint, grief- 
struck, trembling with anguish: 

“I have sought for you everywhere through- 
out the wide world. I have gone from one coun- 
try to another only to see you just once again 
and to say to you I was wrong, if ever mortal 
was, and have repented, if ever mortal did. 
Forgive me! Forgive!” 

He was silent. 

The feverish whisper, almost at his ear, had 
ceased for a moment, as if choking with despera- 
tion. Now it began again: ‘I could not be-, 
lieve it possible that you had really buried your- 
self here until I saw it with my own eyes! I 
could not believe it, because I knew how unworthy 
I was of such a sacrifice. What a miserable, 
paltry creature I am and always have been com- 
pared with you!” 

He was silent. 

“Only when it was too late, then I saw how 
blind and deluded I had been, and what that 
man was for whose sake I left you. Gradually 
I got to know him better; then one day I read 
him through and through—so clearly, with such 
horror, that I thought I must go mad, and so 
fied from him and left him forever, and started 
out to find you, if only to fall on my knees be- 
fore you. If sorrow and repentance ever lodged 
in a human breast, they speak now from mine, 
and beseech you. Oh! have pity on me!” 

He was silent. 

And again she began: ‘I know all that it has 
cost you. You gave me your best and I be- 
trayed and forsook you. Now I must seem to 
you the very embodiment of all evil; and yet 
I am only a poor sinner, a poor sinful creature! 
One of those that are to be forgiven—is it not so 
written?—out of mercy, out of love. No, not 
love for me any longer, I did not mean that, but 
from pure love of all mankindf One that has 
known such love as was once yours can never have 
lost it entirely!’’ 

They had come to the end of the gap. Perched 
on its promontory, the grim watch-tower glared 
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down defiantly at the road withits groups of men 
in uniform and brilliant Oriental garb. Had any 
of them turned from staring at the Hodscha’s 
hiding-place amid the crags, he might have been 
shocked at the sight of a Trappist in company 
with a woman. That was something unheard 
of, impossible! Gravely and quietly he raised 
his hand, signing to her to stand back, and she 
obeyed nervously, the while he walked on toward 
the groups gathered at a safe distance from the 
kula. 3 

In themeantime the police had been re-enforced. 
Now preparations for an assault on the Bosnian 
stronghold were being pressed before the grad- 
ually gathering twilight deepened into nightfall. 
Round about the tower, through the thickets, 
pulling themselves along the steep overhang, 
the soldiers swarmed like a flock of goats, con- 
cealing themselves behind rocks and bushes, 
their rifles in readiness, like huntsmen awaiting 
the beaters, and thus tightening the net about 
the doomed man. 

From within there now came some signs of life. 
That whole afternoon the Hodscha had been 
lowering in this trap, thinking for the last time 
of his home—of far-off, sun-burned Herzegovina 
and the city of his birth, Mostar, that lovely 
oasis midmost the dread desert of waterless, 
treeless hills of granite. Even now it was high 
summer there, bright flowers were biooming in 
every garden-close, where fountains plashed in 
the shade of fig-trees and vine trellises, filling the 
silence of the dreamy, heavily fragrant, dark 
ruins of the old town with their silvery laughter, 
till together their waters danced down to the 
Narenta, where its grass-green waves are spanned 
by that wonder of this shepherd-land, the legend- 
ary bridge, built by the Romans in marvelous 
arches, making a picture of melancholy beauty; 
and below it, on the gravelly banks, where the 
tall poplars rise from amid the rocks, the eve- 
ning wind plays with the white head-dresses and 
wafts to his ears the love-songs of the maidens 
kneeling over their washing; and from aloft, on the 
balconies under the minarets, the breeze bears 
with it asolemn, long-drawn-out cry. The white- 
bearded muezzin, through his hands hollowed 
like a speaking trumpet, proclaims the advent of 
Akscham, night’s rest, and summons the faithful 
to prayer, while his white turban gleams like a 
tiny snow-cloud against the pale blue of the 
heavens. 

All this the Heitduck knew he would never see 
again. Here he must make his last stand, on 
ground which had witnessed so many a struggle 
between Moslem and ziaour since those days 
when, not far from this spot, the Turks had be- 
headed Stefan Tomasévic, the last Christian 













king of the country, till that hour in the War 
of Occupation when a bold handful of Austrians, 
with the triumphant shout, ‘‘Long live his Apos- 
tolic Majesty, our Kaiser Franz Joseph!’ had 

planted their Christian banners once again on the 

citadel of Jaice. Memories of those final scenes 

vf combat and bloodshed now possessed the 

maddened Hodscha. They thrilled his soul. 

Up in the kula he made the old walls resound 

and re-echo with his shouts, as he howled his 

death-songs down at the silent valley below and 

cursed the giaours with all the wealth of imagery 

his glowing Eastern fancy could conjure up. 

Would that Banjaluka might fall a prey to flames, 

and Serajewo be eaten by plagues! Would 

that wolves might gnaw the bones of the last of 
the hated ‘‘Swabians”’ in the lonely mountains; 

and in Podmiljaca Church, the holiest, most 
ancient Franciscan edifice in the land, there 
might the Turkish priest preach to the true be- 
lievers again, and the Crescent wave victorious 
as of old before the very gates of Vienna. Then 
would he, the Heiduck, die in peace. In any 
event one Christian must bear him company. 
Threateningly he rested his gun-barrel along the 
wall, still undecided. He had but the one bullet 
and his aim was sure. 

The Trappist was standing apart from the rest, 
his eyes fixed on the kula. He did not even 
hear the defiant shouts of the Hodscha above 
him. In his soul he was listening to the soft 
whisper from a white-lipped woman: ‘One 
that has known such love as once was yours can 
never lose it entirely.”’ 

Never! Ay, if he took the wings of the morn- 
ing love would go with him over land and sea. 
And though he knew that what he had once 
worshiped had been desecrated, had fallen in 
the dust, been trodden under foot, yet love said: 
‘*All the same it is mine, even that which is 
honeycombed with human weakness and sin 
and guilt, and is not worthy of me.” And 
though he might bury himself in unbroken silence 
and punish his poor body and kill every memory 
of the past—look yonder at that dead tree-trunk 
by the water’s edge! Have not green things 
found root there and begun to sprout? So love 
springs up indestructible in all earthly things, 
and, though they be long since dead and decayed, 
it clings to them with unutterable yearnings and 
will never 1 t them rest. 

Never! Since he had been wont to look upon 
the pale woman over yonder as one dead to him he 
had felt her warm life closer to his heart than ever 
before. The more he had striven to strip and 
freeze his inmost soul, the richer it had grown in 
warm love of her. She had besought his pity, 
his forgiveness, and he could not grant it, for 
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helpless in its desperation and strength—lived 
in him and -was with him in his vigils and fasts; 
whispered in his ears through the chiming of 
bells and the rippling Vrdbas waters; gazed 
down upon him from the eyes of the Madonna, 
and would remain with him as long as he lived. 
Until now he had hoped that behind the cloister 
walls, in work and prayer, little by little, he might 
become master of his passions. Now, since he 
had seen again that desolated shrine of his ado- 
ration, he knew it was all use'ess. Even his 
heart hung upon its ruins forever, and forever 
his life among these ascetics, dead to the world, 
would be a living lie. 

And still his vows would hold him fast to his 
last breath. Still he shuddered at the bare 
possibility of a return to the world of men. Still 
he shrunk in horror from the thought of touching 
so much as the finger-tips of that pale woman 
yonder who had been once all the world to him 
and was now the same world broken in fragments 
about him. ; 

Mutely he stood there, in direful need. Whither 
should he go? It mattered not. Life’s burden 
had become unbearable. At that moment a 
peasant crossed the road directly in front of him. 
He hurried toward the Bosnian Franciscan with 
the big mustache, and, speaking low, but ex- 
citedly, pointed with his finger up at the kula, 
where, for an instant, the Heiduck had shown his 
shaggy head and then disappeared. With the 
gesture, the sleeve of his shirt fell back. On 
the bronzed forearm one saw tattoed in blue, 
a Crucifix, such as most of the dwellers in the 
Vrdbas Valley wear, according to very ancient 
custom. ‘ 

That token spoke almost audibly to the Trap- 
pist, as though the veil of this world had been 
swept from before his vision of ultimate unuttered 
things. Christ himself spoke to him. He had 
not shut himself up in incommunicable seclusion 
from all living things, as the white cenobites 
down there on the Vrdbas banks had done. He 
had gone forth into the world and had freed him- 
self from mankind—from the mortality within 
him and without him—in that He died for men. 
Love became the offering of his own life for the 
good of others. 

So with the monk standing there plunged in 
thought, his lost and shipwrecked love rose above 
the poor relics of earthly things, casting off their 
ties, purifying his soul by a last act of renuncia- 
tion. About him the officers who were to give 
the command to advance stood consulting to- 
gether. They were very quiet and serious, for 
one of their company must needs fall before the 
sun set. And ‘hey were a'l so full o° life, sun- 


where love is pity cannot be. And this love— 
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burned, red-cheeked, stalwart young fellows, who 
hoped that the future had in store for them such 
happiness as their fancy pictured, a few acres of 
their own, a home, with wife and child and grand- 
children—all that men covet, whereby their 
lowly existence is perpetuated and adds its mite 
to the world’s hereafter. 

Suddenly the Trappist walked quiet'y past 
them all, in the direction of the dark tower. 
That inborn respect which they felt for his habit 
was so great that, for a moment, no one thought 
of daring to stop him. Anyway they had no 
notion of what he purposed doing. They stared 
after him in astonishment. His huge form 
towered above them now. The mountain winds 
swept down on him and tossed his great gray- 
streaked beard, but he breasted its gusts, mount- 
ing the steep path toward the Hodscha’s post. 

Now he appeared overhead. With unspeak- 
able hatred, he, the Turkish priest, stared down 
at the Christian monk, the man in whom was 
incarnate all that was abhorred of Allah and his 
people. And this pale man came nearer and 
nearer. He had thrown back his cowl. Bare- 
headed, he climbed slowly from rock to rock, his, 
arms hanging at his sides, and as the fanatic 
overhead, frothing with fury, brought his rifle to 
position, not even an eyelash moved behind the 
spectacles. He went on with wide-open gray eyes 
and with something in his whole bearing that 
seemed to say. ‘‘Behold, Lord, I too go up to 
Golgotha!”’ 

At length those below realized his danger. In 
a second the soldiers made a dash and were after 
him. But already a reddish-yellow streak had 
flashed from the kula and the thunder of the 
report was reverberating: from every crag and 
dying away in low growls. It seemed at first as 
if the monk were unharmed. He was standing 


quite still. Then he sat down on the nearest 
rock, and slowly sank back on a grassy 
mound. 


There was no sign of suffering in his features 
when they reached him and rushed by to secure 
the now defenseless Hodscha. Yet even now 
the monk made no answer to the questionings 
of those about him. He was silent in death as he 
had been in life. His eyes alone gazed restlessly 
down toward the valley, as though seeking some- 
thing he would fain see before he departed. 

And it came. A woman came up thither. 
She knelt beside him. Her anguished, tearless 
gaze prayed for the last time, ‘“‘Forgive me!”’ 
Mutely the dying man reached out his hand to- 
ward her, and she knew he had forgiven her, as 
one poor mortal forgives another—and threw 
herself weeping on the breast of him who was 
no more. 












































































































































































































































































































I Must Take A Rest 





wicz in one of his lighter moods. 
were laughing at himself. 


This humorous little skit (translated for Current LiTreRATURE) shows Henryk Sienkie- 
It has a sort of semi-autobiographical air, much as if he 
Sienkiewicz is at present at work.on another trilogy, of which “The 


Knights of the Cross” was the first volume, and the second of which is, apparently, the vol- 
ume just published in English entitled “On the Field of Glory.” He has lately been awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature amounting to nearly $40,000, and the sum is probably welcome, as in 
a recent interview he says that he has received very little money on the numerous translations 
of his stories—practically none except on the English translations. 


CHARACTERS : 

Ferdinand, an author thirty-eight years old. 

Anna, his wife, twenty-six years old. 

Sophiczka and Marinia, their five-year-old twin 
daughters. 

Act I 

Ferdinand: Oof! 

Anna: You're very tired? 

Ferdinand: As Vesuvius after an eruption. 
I scarcely breathe! 

Anna: If you could take a rest for a few 
days, at least. 

Ferdinand: I must. Come what may! (He 
stretches himself in the armchair.) The editor of 
the Rozchodntk came to see me to-day. I pro- 
mised him the beginning of the novel “Con- 
quering Souls” for Friday, so that he could start 
with the printing two days before New Year’s. 
It really gives me a chill when I think of it! 
And, in addition to this, I must wind up another 
serial feuilleton novel, and correct the proofs of 
a book! By Jove, it’s enough to make one crazy! 

Anna: My Ferdinand, if you’ve no regard for 
yourself, at least have consideration for the chil- 
dren and me. Youw’re overworking yourself. 
You go to bed at two o'clock in the morning, 
can’t get to sleep, are awake before eight, and at 
once get up. You know neither Sundays nor 
holidays. It’s beyond endurance. What will 
happen if you get sick? 

Ferdinand: You're right. Deuce take it! I 
declare that from this moment, for three whole 
days, I won’t take a pen in hand and I'll try to 
forget the color of paper and ink. I’ll amuse 
myself with the children, and that’s all there 
is about it! Sophiczka! Marinia! Both come in! 
(Both rush into the room.) 

Sophiczka: Papa’s calling? 

Ferdinand: Yes. We'll play. What do you 
want to play? 

Sophiczka and Marinia: Frogs. 

Anna: You'll soil your clothes. 

Ferdinand: Let ’em get dirty! 
you do it? 


Well, how do 





Sophiczka: You go on all fours. 
Ferdinand: Down, then. Go ahead! 
Marinia: On all fours. Mamma, too! 
Anna: What shall I do with my dress? One 
can’t represent a frog in a long gown. 
Sophiczka: Mamma’ll hold it up! Mamma has 
such pretty stockings! 
Ferdinand: All down, then. 
Kwah, kwah, kwah! 
Marinia: Papa and mamma’ll be old and 
we'll be young frogs. 


No exception. 


Ferdinand: Kwah! Kwah! 

Anna: Kwah! Kwah! 

The Children: Kwah, kwah! (All leap on 
all fours. Then the dog, Medor, too, comes 


springing in and races with them, barking furi- 
ously. When, however, the two little frogs give 
chase to him he takes refuge behind the desk.) 

Ferdinand: Oh! I’ve a pain in the small of 
my back. But that’s nothing. Go ahead! For 
three days’ freedom, independence and idleness. 
(A bell is heard in the vestibule.) 


Ferdinand - (still on all fours): Receive no 
one! 
Anna: Receive no one! 


Sophiczka and Marinia : Receive no one! 
(The maid comes.) 

Maid (looking around astonished): 
the postman. Here are letters. 

Ferdinand (still remaining on all fours): Lay 
them down, and be off with you! So! 

Maid (on going out, to herself): The master 
writes books, to be sure. But there’s something 
out of order in his head. 

Ferdinand: It hurts the small of my back. 
(Gets up.) Oh, what a _ lot of letters! 
They'll have to be answered, and it’s all up with 
a rest. Suppose I let them lie unopened till after 
the holidays? But there might be some- 
thing important. I shall be constantly 
thinking of them and spoil my temper. 

After all, it’s better to sacrifice this evening, ner 
through, answer them, and then be at leisure. So 
I fear I can leap no more. Ending the 
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game’s to be regretted, hm! What pretty stock- 

ings Anna really has, and what dainty little feet! 

. . But there’s no help for it. I must read. 

Anna: Lay the letters aside. 

Ferdinand: No! I want nothing on my mind, 
Anna! The children must play with Medor in 
the drawing-room, and I’ll tackle the letters. 

Anna: Then I'll help you! Good? 

Ferdinand: Yes. Read! (The children with 
the dog leave.) 

Anna (opens the first letter and reads): 
“Highly respected maestro: I know that each 
of your minutes belongs to all society, and that 
your leisure is sacred. But I know also—— 

Ferdinand: Oh! 

Anna (reading on): “But I know, also, that 
your heart, not less than your genius, embraces 
all mankind and sympathizes with every misfor- 
tune. I am at the head of a charitable institu- 
tion for girls ashamed to work. Our funds are 
slender and the needs enormous. But. if you, 
highly respected maestro, from your opulent 
portfolio, were willing to sacrifice to us some 
story or other, though not a long one, though 
merely a tale ... .” 

Ferdinand (interrupting): Enough! May 
lightning strike her! What portfolio, what port- 
folio! What do people imagine that I have in 
the portfolio? I don’t know where in the world 
I’m to lay hands on it! Was it signed. 

Anna: Eulalia Cuckoo! 

Ferdinand: Let her go to the devil! 

Anna (gently): My Ferdinand, why are you 
so provoked with me? Is it my fault? 

Ferdinand: I, provoked with you? Forgive 
me, my heart of gold! But you see, yourself, I 
might be actually weeping with sheer work and 
here some Eulalia Cuckoo or other wants me to 
write her a novel. Forgive me, my puss. 

(He kisses her hand.) Read on! 

Anna: Here’s a parcel. 

Ferdinand: Jesu Maria—a manuscript! But 
I see a letter, too! 

Anna (opens and reads): “The manuscript 
that you will read is a confession. You were, as 
the poet says, ‘with me and around me,’—and you 
are the father of my child—”’ 

Ferdinand (uneasily): What? 


Anna: Ferdinand! What does that mean? 
Ferdinand: Some metaphor or other. My 
word on it! A metaphor! Give the let- 


ter here. I'll read it myself. 

Anna: No! Not for the world! . . I will 
know what awaits me! (Reads on.) “I have 
grown. up at your feet, like a climbing plant at 
the feet of a heaven-towering oak. But have 
the small, then, no right to take refuge in the 
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shadow of the great? And so I put myself under 
your protection. I am a young girl——” 

Ferdinand (interrupting): And silly. 

Anna: “I am a young girl, but love literature 
and should like to serve it, especially if I shall 
receive an encouraging word from you. Mamma, 
my aunts and cousins are full of praise for me, 
but I do not believe them and await your ver- 
dict. I know that each of your moments is 
precious to all society; but, trusting to your good- 
ness, I forward you these poor, six volumes of 
my first novel, entitled ‘On One Foot.’ I beg 
you will read them through. You have inspired 
me; so, if you pronounce no sentence of death 
upon the child that came into the world under 
your influence——” 

Ferdinand (drawing a long breath): You see, 
this is a metaphor? Into the waste-paper basket, 
into the waste-paper basket with it! It’s enough 
to drive one frantic! I’m to read six volumes of 
an illegible manuscript! I said at once, however, 
it was a metaphor! 


Anna (humbly): I beg your pardon! Don’t 
be angry. 
Ferdinand: I beg your pardon, my darling. — 


Read the next letter. 

Anna (reading): “Honored sir: I am a 
philosopher by calling, who devotes himself to 
psychical researches. At present I am working 
upon a physiological-psychical problem. It is of 
importance to me to know how different flesh- 
foods affect the power of production. Do 
you work most easily upon beef, upon mutton, 
or upon pork-chops? Upon what kind of meat 
do you most easily create characters, and what 
kind of scenery? I know that your time is the 
riches of the whole nation; but, as the holidays 
are approaching, I think that a few hundred lines 
devoted to a question that will interest all the 
creative intellects of the world will be a small 
matter to you.” 

Ferdinand (tears the letter from her and 
crushes it up): I'll throw him down-stairs! 

Anna (gently): Dear Ferdinand, but mean- 
time you’re already getting angry again. 

Ferdinand: Forgive me, my love 
Read on. 

Anna (taking another letter): “I know that 
each of your moments forms a pearl in the social 
crown, and so I will make no claim upon your 
time. But the dream of my youth and of my 
life was to see you. I have come here expressly 
from the country. I dare not come to you, lest 
I scare away your inspiration. But, if you are 
willing to give a glad moment to a misunderstood 
and unhappy woman, let m_ see you at least 
at a distance. As I do not know what day you 
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PT 


are disengaged, I will promenade for three days 
from two to six o’clock from Sigmond to Konig 
Street, on the right-hand side. Shall I see you 
at this time of day, or do you prefer another? 
That you will not come at all, I cannot suppose. 
He who possesses genius, has also heart!” 

Ferdinand: May she break her legs! 

Anna: Why, Ferdinand! 

Ferdinand: Forgive me, my pet. (He kisses 
her.) But only imagine, I’m to run around in 
the street from two to six o'clock. Into the 
waste-paper basket! Read on! Or, no! Spread 
the rest of the letters with butter and let Medor 
devour them. I recognize them by the envelopes. 
They’re from various editors. Each values my 
time, but each begs for a contribution for the 
New Year’s number. 

(The maid comes.) 

Maid: An errand-man has brought this parcel 
and this letter. (E-xit.) 

Anna (opening the parcel): What’s that? 
Frogs! Pretty, green, India-rubber frogs, and 
a key for winding up. They probably jump. Who 
can they come from? How delighted Sophiczka 
and Marinia will be! 

Ferdinand: Read the letter. Perhaps it’s a 
mistake. 

Anna: Dear Maestro: I see your beautiful 
wife and your bewitching little frogs at church. 
May God bless them and keep them in health and 
you! I need pay you no compliments; but this I 
will say to you with all my heart, that all my life I 
have not seen such a little mamma and such lit- 
tle children——” 

Ferdinand (softened): The first pleasant let- 
ter. That’s an honest creature. Read on. 

Anna: “I am sending to my adored little frogs 
two Paris frogs of recent invention. May they 
play with them, and may they grow up and be 
your joy and the delight of your eyes!” 

Ferdinand (touched): That’s a letter! Read 
on 

Anna: “But in this world nothing is gratis. 


The proverb says, ‘Take the child by the hand; 
the father by the heart.’ Thus, if the frogs 
please you, on account of their splendid bodies, 
then recollect a promise made to me four years 
ago. I know that your time constitutes the riches 
of all society. But have the poor, then, no claim 
upon social riches and treasures? You promised 
me a lecture for the benefit of the minor drunk- 
ards, so I now knock at your door and say: ‘The 
holidays are approaching, you have time now, 
and the minor drunkards are freezing!’ Am I 
to trust the autorial word? You have not for- 
gotten, and I am sure that you will not reject my 


petition?” 

Ferdinand (in a stifled voice): Whose is the 
signature? 

Anna (reads): “An admirer of you, and 


yours, Skreczkowska.” 

Ferdinand: I think not, but perhaps I made a 
promise. Ah! who weighs every word in the 
balance! (Seizes himself by the head.) Per- 
haps I promised—yes, probably. And, besides, 
these little frogs They’ve so taken me. 
Three holidays—yes! After all, the lecture could 
be written down. To the d 

Anna: Ferdinand! 

Ferdinand: Pardon, my little flower. There’s 
no other way out. I’ll have to think about this 
lecture. Meanwhile, call the children and give 
them the little frogs. 

Anna: My Ferdinand, you'll rack yourself to 

death .-.. 
Ferdinand: What can be done! To the 
qd Pardon! There are my holidays. So- 
phiczka! Marinia! (The children rush into the 
room and, catching sight of the little frogs, begin 
to scream aloud for joy. Then they jump with 
them on the carpet. Medor barks.) 

Sophiczka and Marinia: Kwah, kwah! 

Ferdinand (throws himself frantically upon 
the floor and begins leaping): Kwah, kwah! 
That’s my holidays! Kwah, kwah, kwah! 
(General uproar.) 
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The Humor of Life 





AN EXCEPTION 
Fuius: ‘Oil and water won’t mix, you know.” 
Dus: “Is that so? Why, I thought John 
D. Rockefeller was a Baptist.’’—/udge. 





RECOMPENSED 


Fonp FatHer: ‘No, my boy! I can’t afford 
to take you to the circus.” 

SMALL Son: “Boohoo! Boohoo!” 

Fonp FatHer: “But if you'll be good and stop 
crying, you can go with mama to the dentist’s 
and see her teeth pulled.”—American Spectator. 





SPEECHLESS 

Frienp: ‘‘Didn’t your husband rave when 
you showed him the dressmaker’s bill?”’ 

Wire: ‘ Rather.” 

FRIEND: ‘‘And how did you quiet him?” 

Wire: ‘I showed him the milliner’s account, 
and then he became simply speechless.’’—Lon- 
don Titbits. 


AN IMMEDIATE RESPONSE 


‘*My son,”’ said the strict mother, at the end of 
a moral lecture, ‘‘I want you to be exceedingly 
careful about your conduct. Never, under any 
circumstances, do anything which you would be 
ashamed to have the whole world see you doing.” 

The small boy turned a handspring, with a 
whoop of delight. | 

“What in the world is the matter with you? 
Are you crazy?” demanded the mother. 


o’m,” was the answer. ‘‘I’m jes’ so glad 
that you don’t ’spec’ me to take no baths never 
any more!’’—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


TWO CZARS 


Czar Joe has his troubles with the Democrats 
and Czar Nick with the Dumacrats—Puck. 





A CATCH 
“How did you and your wife first meet?’’ 
‘““We didn’t meet,”’ replied the meek little 
man; ‘‘she overtook me."’—/]udge. 





A CHANGE 
“Quarrel, eh? You don’t mean it? Why 
before they were married she used to say there 
wasn’t another man like him in the world.”’ 
‘Yes, but now she says she’d hate to think 
that there was.’’—Catholtc Standard and Times. 


FIRST REQUISITE FOR A YOUNG WRITER 

A young woman newspaper reporter wads sent 
by her editor to interview Richard Watson 
Gilder, the editor of The Century Magazine, 
and to secure a three-thousand-word article on 
‘“Young Women in Literature.”’ 

“It was a fetching subject, full of meat,’’, 
explained the young woman afterward, ‘‘and I 
saw not only hen thousand words in the story, 
but at least six thousand. But I never got any 
further than the first question. Mr. Gilder’s 
answer took the very life out of me. I asked 
him, ‘Now, Mr. Gilder, what would you say was 
the first, the chief, the all-essential requisite for a 
young woman entering the literary field?’ I 
waited with bated breath, when he answered: 

“** Postage-stamps.’ 

“That settled it.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 

















THE DARKTOWN TENNIS CLUB IN THEIR NEW WHITE SUITS 
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BRAVE MAN 
“So Smithson deserted Miss Barkus almost 
at the altar! Did his courage desert him?”’ 
‘No, it returned.”’—Smart Set. 


THE RIGHT NAME 


Haw ey: “I wonder why a dentist calls his 
office a dental parlor?”’ 

Smart: ‘I don’tknow. Drawing-room would 
be more appropriate.—London Titbits. 





NO PEACE FOR HIM 


Newitt: ‘‘ Your wife seems to get very angry 
if you interrupt her while she’s talking.”’ 

Henreck: ‘My! yes. Why, she even gets 
mad if I interrupt her when she’s snoring.”’— 
Catholic Standard and Times. 


ROBBERY 
“John, dear,”’ wrote a lady from the Con- 
tinent, ‘‘I enclose the hotel bill.”’ 
“Dear Jane, I enclose a check,’’ wrote John 
in reply; ‘‘but please don’t buy any more hotels 
at this price—they are robbing you!’’—London 


_ Titbits. 


APHORISMS OF AN UNACCEPTED 
PHILOSOPHER 
Translated from Strekoza (Russia) by 
David A. Modell. 
He who would not paddle must needs run 
with the current. 
Whenever an author 
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I didn’t like them coming up.’’—Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 


COMFORT 
Ah has dis great comfoht: dat er man wid 
only one suit ob cloe’s ain’ nebbah troubled by 
de moths.—American Spectator. 





HIS BIGGEST STORY 


After an unsatisfactory banquet the guest of 
the evening was introduced by the toastmaster 
as follows: 

“Gentlemen, we have with us to-night Pro- 
fessor Long-Bowe, who will tell us one of his best 
and biggest after-dinner stories.’’ 

Amid loud applause, Professor Long-Bowe 
rose. 

“‘Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen,’’ he said; 
‘‘to begin with my biggest story, let me tell you 
how thoroughly I have enjoyed your banquet.”’ 
—London T2tbits. 





HOW BANKHEAD DOWNED HOBSON 


The story is told that during the first cam- 
paign in which Richmond P. Hobson and Bank- 
ead ran for congress the latter had to resort to 
various mental gymnastics to defeat the hero. 
Bankhead was speaking one day in a district 
miles and miles from a railroad. Nothing that 
he could say of the political and professional 
shortcomings of his opponent seemed to affect the 
audience—they were plainly lined up for Hobson. 
But an inspiration sud- 





fails, the public is called 
a many-headed monster; 
but when he succeeds, 
the same public receives 
the name of Public 
Opinion. 

It is mighty dangerous 
to be the only horse in 
a herd of asses. 

When a woman takes 
a notion to have fierce 
and relentless revenge of 
aman, she need do but 
one thing—marry him. 

The tiger will devour 
you alive even though 
you call him uncle. 

The butterfly had bet- 
ter not look down upon 
the moth. 

The modern man suc- 
cumbs to two steady 
afflictions. These are:a 
wife, if he has one; and 
money, if he has none. 





TASTES DIFFER 

A San Francisco 
woman, who had just re- jf) \ 
turned from Los Angeles, sy 


was asked concerning ae 


the service on the steam- 
ers. 








denly came to him. 

“And what do you 
think?’’ sayshe. ‘‘My 
handsome opponent 
goes in washing with 
the women! Yes, sir; in 
washing with the women! 
Didn’t I see him with 
my Own eyes coming out 
of the water with a 
Boston girl on one arm 
and a New York girl 
on theother? No, fellow- 
statesmen; you don’t 
want such a man as that 
representing you in the 
United States congress.”’ 

And they didn’t. 
— Judge. 





TOO SOON 


“T am thirty-five years 
‘ old,” announced a 
ane. woman of fifty-six at a 

eo tea last week. 

“And I am _ twenty- 


“PN \ six,” said the woman of 

» Sin’ forty-five. Then turn- 

Buk. ing to a girl of seventeen 

if Ge who stood near-by, she 

3 asked: ‘How old are you, 
aS Ethel?” 

yo: “Oh,” replied Ethel 








“Oh, the meals were 
good enough going 
down,” she replied, ‘but 


WHICH HAND WILL YOU TAKE? 


Continued on second page following . 


“according to present’ 
reckoning, I’m not born 
—Life yet.”—Life. 
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standing between depositors 
and any possible loss. Assets 
$30,000,000. Your deposits 
at this bank will be safe and 
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: ey Prevent this 
spand sickness by 
Keeping in your 
refrigerator a 
sponge sprinkled 
occasionally with 
Platts Chlorides. 





Every housekeeper should have our book. 
It tells how to prevent sickness. Send for 
a free copy to Henry B. Platt, 42 Cliff Street, 
New York, sole manufacturer of 


Platts Chlorides, 
The Odorless Disinfectant. 


A colorless liquid ; pogeete, safe and economical. Instantly 
destrovs foul odors and disease-breeding matter. Spates pre- 
Pared for household use. Sold only in quart bottles, by 
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Cut it in Half 


and you will see that, 
unlike all other Collar 
Buttons, 


THE ONE-PIECE 


KREMENTZ 


is double thick, where 
double strength is 
needed—in the shank. 
Not a weak spot in it. 
Made of one piece only. 
Hammered into grace- 
ful shape that makes it 
easy to button and un- 
button. 2: models for 








ladies and gentlemen. 
Gold, silver, or rolled 
late. Free booklet, 
‘The Story of a Collar 
Button,” gives enter- 
taining information. 
Want one? 
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89 Chestnut Street, 
Newark, N. J. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


GOOD GRACIOUS |! 


Doctor (to wife of patient): ‘‘Be brave, 
madam. It is my painful duty to inform you that 
in twenty-four, hours your husband will be no 
more.”’ 

Tue Wire (overwhelmed with grief, but at 
the same time having regard to expense): “Good 

racious! And you have prescribed medicine for 
i days at least.”—London T7tbits. 


PREJUDICE 


Nr. NErRVEs: “I suppose you know the object 
of my call, sir. To be brief, I want to marry your 
daughter . e 

Mr. Money: “Eh? What? I’m surprised that 
you should think of such a thing. The idea!” 

Mr. NervEs: ‘Nonsense! ou’re prejudiced 
against the girl, She’s all right.”—-London T1t- 
bits. 


NO PLACE FOR TUNNELS 


A story is told of a negro living in a sparsely 
settled portion of a certain Southern State, who 
was informed by a fellow negro that it was 
rumored that their town was to be made the 
terminus of a branch railway system. 

“TI don’t believe no sich repo’t,’’ observed the 
first darky, decisively; ‘‘I’s travelled, and I 
knows what I’m talkin’ ’bout. Them railroad 
people can’t build no line in dis here flat-country.”’ 

‘““What makes you think dat?” asked the 
second negro. 

Whereupon the other, with an air of effectually 
settling the whole matter, replied: 

‘‘Can’t yo’ see dat dere ain’t any place round 
here to run tunnels through?’’—Harper’s Maga- 
gine. 


BRYAN AND THE GOAT 


Last year William qenvings Bryan visited 
Cornell University. While being entertained at 
dinner by a prominent —_ fraternity he told the 
following story on himself: 

Once out in Nebraska I went to protest against 
my real estate assessment, and one of the things of 
which I particularly complained was assessing a 
goat at twenty-five dollars. I claimed that a 
goat was not ‘‘real’’ property in the legal sense 
of the word and should not be assessed. One of 
the assessors, a very —— faced old man, very 
obligingly said that I could go upstairs with him 
and together we would look over the rules and 
regulations and see what could be done. 

e looked over the rules and finally the old 
man asked; ‘‘Does your goat run loose on the 
roads?” 

‘Well, sometimes,” said I, wondering what 
the penalty was for that dreadful offence. 

‘‘Does he butt?’’ again queried the old man. 

“Yes,’’ I answered, “‘he butts.” 

‘‘Well,”” said the old man, looking at me, 
“this rule says, tax all that ‘certain at agg | 
running and abutting. on the highway. 
don’t see that I can do anything for you. Good 
day, sir.’’—Ltppincott’s Magazine. 


IF HE ONLY WOULD 


He talks like a book, his 
Admirers all say. 
What a pity he doesn’t 
Shut up the same way. 
—Catholic Standard and Times. 
SIMPLE LARCENY 
The colored physician not having been able to 
locate the malady and check it, a white physician 
was called. After looking at the patient a short 
while the white physician inquired :— ; 
“Did Dr. Jones take your temperature?” 
And the old colored auntie answered, “Ah don’t 
know, sah; Ah ain’t missed nothin’ ’cept mah 
watch.”—Silas X. Floyd in Lippincott’s Magazine. 


LIMITED SERVICE 


Bishop Brewster, of Connecticut, while visiting 
some friends not long ago, tucked his napkin in 
his collar to avoid the juice of the grape-fruit at 
breakfast. He laughed as he did it, and said it 
reminded him of a man he once knew who rushed 
into a restaurant and, seating himself at a table, 
proceeded to tuck his napkin under his chin. He 
then called a waiter and said, “Can I get lunch 
here?” 

“Yes,” responded the waiter in a dignified man- 
ner, “but not a shampoo.”—M. B. Miller in Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine. 


A CLEAN BILL 


So far, at least, as the city of New York is con- 
cerned, Lloyd Osbourne’s record is clear; he has 
never been in jail there. This can be definitely 
stated, and without reservation because there is 
the highest authority for it. Mr. Osbourne, when 
in New York, generally makes his headquarters 
at The Lambs’. The other day, through the care- 
lessness of some hurried clerk in the post-office, 
a letter addressed to Mr. Osbourne at The Lambs’ 
was sent instead to The Tombs. ‘From that city 
institution it was returned by the chief clerk him- 
self, and, under Mr. Osbourne’s name on the 
envelope, in the chief clerk’s own hand,-was this 
official endorsement : 

“Not here—yet.”—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


THE SAME RESULT 


A well-known bishop of Tennessee was taking 
his customary stroll through the park the other 
morning. He happened to sit down on one of 
the benches there. Now the bishop is a very 
great man, not only in the Methodist Church, 
but in embonpoint as well. His weight proved 
too much for the bench, which collapsed, spilling 
him on the ground. About this time a little girl, 
rolling a hoop along, saw the reverend gentleman 
prostrate and offered her assistance. “But, my 
little girl,” said the bishop, “do you think you 
could help such a. great heavy man to his feet?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the little girl. “I’ve helped 
grandpa lots of times when he’s been even 
drunker than you are.”—M..B. Miller in Lippin- 


- cott’s Magasine. 








Photograph by Ames. 
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AMERICA’S ‘‘MAN OF MYSTERY”’ 


That, at least, is the way in which our Secretary of State, Elihu Root, is regarded 7 4 European 
h 


journals as he takes his way to Rio Janeiro to attend the Pan-American Conference. e Leipzig 
Grenzboten urges the foreign office of Germany to hurry its most astute diplomatists in the wake of Mr. 
Root as he proceeds from one South American capital to another. 





